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RMA DER, LY 


| THOU haſt here the beginning and end of a dif. 


Oo 


courſe concerning Government; what Fate has 
otherwiſe diſpoſed of the papers that ſhould have 
| filled vp the middle, and were more than all the 
reſt, it is not worth while to tell thee. Theſe 
which remain, I hope, are ſufficient to eſtabliſh the 


\ | throne of our great Reſtorer, our preſent King 


— than any Prince in Chriſtendom; and to juſtify to 
the world the people of England, whoſe love of 
244} their juſt and natural Rights, with their reſolution 

wto preſerve them, ſaved the nation when it was on 


" William ; to make good his title, in the conſent 
aol the people, which being the only one of all a- 


ful Goveruments, he has more fully and clearly, 


the very brink of ſlavery and ruin. If theſe papers 


| have that evidence, I flatter myſelf, is to be found 


in them, there will be no great miſs of thoſe which 


«| are loſt, and my Reader may be ſatisfie& without 
| them. 


For, I imagine, I ſhall have neither the 
time, nor inclination to repeat my pains, and fill 
p the wanting part of my anſwer, by tracing Sir 
oough all the windings and obſcuri- 
ich e to be met with in the ſeveral branch- 


the Times. 


* 
4 Tle Preface. 


CS of his wonderful ſyſtem. TI. e ling, and bay 


of the nation, have ſince ſo ern, 11 ente 
his. ' Dypothefes, © that, 1 ſuppoſe, Airs: 
will have either the confidence to * again 


our common fafety, and be again an advgcate 
for ſlavery ; ; or the weakneſs to be deceivyd with 
contradictions dreſſed up in a a popular ſtyle, and 
well turned periods. For if any one will be at 
the pains him ſelf, in thoſe parts, which are bere 


untouchce, 10 ſtrip Sir Robert s diſcourſes of the | 
flouriſh of doubtful expreſſions, and endeayour to | 


reduce. his words to direct, poſitive, intel gi er 

g propoſitions, one 
nother, he will quickly — ſatisfied, ther was never | 

fo "quugh glib nonſenſe put together, 1 in well 4 


ing Engliſh. Tf he think it not worth while to 2. | 


amine his Works all through,, let him make an 
: experiment in that part, where be treats 01 tte 
F pation ; ; and let him try, whether he « can, "with all 
his kill, make Sir Robert intelligible, DE on 
ept with bimſelf, or common ſenſe. Tn of 
ſpeak of a gentleman, long ſince paſt aloe 
had not the Pulpit, of late years, publicly owne 
is doctrine, and made it the current p 7 
It i is neceſſary thoſe men, who taking 
on them to be teachers, have ſo pins nn 
led others, ſhou!d be openly ſhewed of what 


Ts 


rity. this their Pa!riarch is, Who 2 


—＋ 
have 


blindly followed, that ſo they a eiche 


on iſt- 


. 


What 


| 293 


A re 


miſ- | : . 
2 


| | <p 


a 


The Pre ace. 
what upon ſo ill. grounds they have vented, 
be maintained; or elſe juſtify thoſe 


they pat” up for goſpel, 
Dug h 151 kad no better an author than an En- 


ol 
0 5 Robert, or taken the pains to ſhew bis miſtakes, 


| boaſts of, and pretends wholly to build on) ſerip- 


not hope 


"Grief 1 to Prince and people, than the propagating 


| wrong notions concerning Government, that 
| 3 laſt all times, might not have reaſon to complain; - Hh 
6 | ie 


| culties. 


＋ courtier. For I ſhould not bave writ againſt 


|  inconſiſtetſcies, and want of (what he fo much 


| ture-proofs, were there not. men amongſt us, who, 
| by crying up his books, and eſſ pouſing his doctrine, 
fave me from the reproach of writing againſt a 
dead adverſary. They have been ſo zealous i in this 
| point, that, ifl have ve} him any wrong, 4. can- 
they ſhould ſpare me. I wiſh, where 


' they . done the truth, and the public 
| to redreſs it: And allow ĩts juſt weight to Güde. 4 
fleQion, that there cannot be done a greater mi- 


um Ecclgſiaſtic. 1 any one, concert 
el for truth, undertake the confutation of mx 
| FE. efes, promiſe him either to recant my miſ- 
take, upon fair conviction; or to anſwer his dif- 

But he muſt remember two things. 9170 


Fit, That cavilling here and there, at one 
| exprſhon or little incident of my diſcourſe, is not 


ö e 


8 1 :  Sitindly; 


70 71 OH! 6 


ue; 


8. 8 


2 ie? 15 i N 
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Secondly, That I ſhall not take railing for argu-| 


ments, nor think either of theſe worth my notice. 
Though I ſball always myſelf, as bound to 
give ſatisfaction to any one, who ſhall appear co be 


ſhew any juſt — for his an 0 


1 8 i 4 
2 j $3 4 
n , * % - | 


- iT 504" 


| 


* 
confcientiouſly ſcrupulous in the point, and | 


f1 
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CHAP. 1. 


2 | Sedtion 1. SLAVERY is ſo vile and miſe- 
\ | rable an eſtate of man, and fo directiy oppo- 
| fite to the generous temper and courage of 
our nation; that it is hardly to be conceiv- 
ae, that an Engliſhman, much leſs a gentle- 
man, ſhould plead for it. And truly I ſhould 


* 


have taken Sir Robert Filmer's Patriarcha, 
as any other treatiſe, which would perſuade” 
all men, that they are flaves, and ought to 
de fo, for ſuch another exerciſe of wit, as 
vas his, who writ the encomium of Nero; ra- 
- | ther than for a ſerious diſcourſe meant in ear- 
neſt, had not the gravityof the title and epiſtle, 
the picture in the front of the book, and the 
applauſe that followed it, required me to be- 
heve, that the author and publiſher were 
both in e&neſt. I therefore took it into my 

hands with all the expectation, and read it 
through with all the attention due to a "x 

| — * | | | 1 


who, even after the reading of Sir Robert's mif 
book; cannot but think himſelf, as the laws al 
allow him, a freeman; And I know no fault. | 0 


8 | Of Government. 


tiſe that made ſuch a noiſe at its coming a- 
broad, and cannot but confeſs myſelf migh- 
tily ſurpriſed, that in a book, which was to 
provide chains for all mankind, I ſhould find! | 
nothing but a rope of ſand, uſeful perhaps to 


ſuch; whoſe {kill and buſineſs it is F - 2 


_ duſt, and would blind the people, the better 


to miſlead them; but in truth not of ang pri 


force to draw thoſe into bondage, who have 


their eyes open, and ſo much ſenſe about 
them, as to conſider, that chains are but an 
ill wearing, how much care ſoever hath been 


taken to fi le and poliſh them. 


Seck. 2. If any one Feen 
- libertyin ſpeaki 
ion of abſolute power, and the idol 


ing ſo freely of a man, who is 


of thoſe who worſhip it, I beſeech him to 
make this ſmall allowance for once, to one, 


it is to do fo, unleſs any one better ſkilled in 


whim, that this treatiſe, which has lain dor- 
mant o long, was, when it appeared in the 
world, to carry, by ſtrength of its arguments, 
all liberty out of ; x and that from thence- 


tlie fate of it, than I, ſhould have it revealed: 


forth our author's ſhort model was to be 


the pattern in the mount, and t 


perfectn 
3 — 


tem lies in a little e it is no 1 J 


ſo wellratified 


them lies, 
-| mifery 
| alfo unſettled the titles, an ſhaken the chilies | 
| of 
in tem, except 
and by 


to make war upon all government, and 
ſubvert the very foundations of enen 
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this, > }: pres 

01 That all Government is abſolute Monarchy. 
= the ground he builds on is this, 
bai 'no Mun is born free. 

3. In this laſt age a generation of men 1 has 


2 up amongſt us, that would flatter 
if princes with an opinion, that they have a di- 
vine right to abſolute power, let the laws by 
which they are conſtituted, and are to go- 


vern, and the conditions under which they 
enter upon their authority, be what they will, 
and their engagements to obferve them neyer 
by ſolemn oaths arid promiſes. 
To make way for this doctrine, they have 
denied mankind a right. to natural fresdom; 
whereby they have not only, as much a8 in 
expoſed all ſubjects to the utmoſt 
nny and oppreſſion, but have 


of t 


princes: {for they too, by theſe met a. 
only one, are all borrt flaves, 
divine tight are ſubjeCts to . 
dam's right heir ;) as if they had all deſigned 


eiety, to ſerve their preſent tun. 


. 


l 0 However we muſt wr FINS upon 
bare words, when they tell us, 
850 wall born flaves, and muſt — ̃ 


der no remedy for i it; life and thraldom 
= we 


—_— 


we entered into t 


10 of Gevernnent. 


ogether, and can never hi 
quit of the one, till we part with the other. 


Seripture or reaſon I am ſure do not any where e, 
ſay ſo, notwithſtanding the noiſe of "divine | E 

right, as if divine authority hath ſubjected 
us to the unlimited will of another. An ad- 


mirable ſtate of mankind, and that which x 


have not had wit en 
this latter age. 
Filmer ſeems to condemn the 1 
contrary opinion, Patr. p. 3 


be confeſſes, Patr. p. 


t moſt points, never thought of th , "but wit 
© one conſent admitted the natu 


9 "hot equality of mankind.” + 


be broached and brought in faſhion amongſt 
us, and what fad effects it gave rife to, Fe 


to hiſtorians'to relate, to the memory of thoſe 
Sibthors 25 


ho were contemporaries with 
Manwering to recollect. My buſineſs 
pPreſent is only to conſider what Sir Robe 


| Filmer, -who is allowed to have carried this 


argument fartheſt, and is ſuppoſed, to hi 

brought it to perfection, has faid Mit; 

from bün e one, "whe" would wt 1 N 
0g DD 


ough to find out till 
For however Sir Robert 

of the V 
yet 1 dekere it 
will be hard for him to Kad any other age, 
or country of the world, but this, which has 
aſſerted Monarchy to be Jure Divino. And 
4. That Heyward, 
Blackwood, Barclay, and others, that have 
= bravely vindicated the Bight f Kings in | 


3. By whom this doctrine came bs FER | 


enge 


Of Government: 4 11 
Aionsble 2 French was at court, has learn- 
| ed, and runs away with this ſhort ſyſtem of 


Politics, viz. Men are not born free, and 


therefore could never have the liberty to 
18 chooſe either governors or forms of govern- 
ch ment.“ Princes have their power abſbjute 
iu | and by divine right; for ſlaves could never 
rt | have à right to compact or conſent; Adam 


was an ahſolute monarch, and 2 
er . a 


1 7 
g 2 © 1 » 7 3 : 7 4 r 9 4 d - I 


. of Paternal and 2 Power 
4. 165 Sin Robert Filmer's 


> 


RS 


a; Men are not naturally free This-is 


„ N c 


undation on which his abſddute Monar- 
chyſtands, and from which it erects itſelf to 
mn height, that its power is above every pow: 


| 85 Capes inter nubila, ſo high above all earth - 


and h uman things. that —5 can ſcarce 
Teach i: ; that promiſes and oaths, which tye 
ide infinite Deity, cannot confine it. Ny if 

is foundation fails, all his fabric falls With 
it, and governments muſt de left again to the 
. way of being made by contrivance, and 
e conſent of men making uſe of their rea- 


fo unite t 8 To prove 
tir e r. he len oe 


5 2 


12 
Ie are born in ſub o their p 

and therefore cannot rig —.— 
2755 'of parents, be calls Roya auth. 


12, 2 Meng en 
19 4 b. 12, 20. One would 


ad in the beginning-of 
fk np 2 this, | on which was to depend 
of ſabjeckz have. told us expreſly, what that 
fatherly authority is, ave definedit; though 


net finited it; decauſe in ſame othertreatiles 
of his he tells us, it is J ang | 
unlimitable; he ſhould at leaſt have = 

f us ſuch an account of it, Mat we might 5 
bad in; entire notion of this *Faicthoud,” 1 
authority Wheweveriit dame 
dür way in his writings : This Lexpeaed — | 


e — this; o n 04. 
©ther nation, 5. 6, which he is going pre 
_ ſently 40 null and deſtroy; And 3. male hi- 
leg ts thoſe learned men, who did net ſeaſſo 
far into tha matter as himſelf, ; ofa rien 
to fall on F 7. 8.2 


&5 | Us. 17 — "T ith | 


WEE Sar Lo an way 2 
e eee me power. was 
| ths Bacher, wchou 07 mia O: 249 e 


ea till God by giving the Iſraelites Rage, 
ro eſtabliſned the ancient and prime right of 
the lineal ſueceſſion in paternal government. 


Thin is, dis buſineſs from 5. +42 10:19 A 


dan obriating an abjection, and glenring g 


difficulty o two with one half reaſon; g. 2. 
eto conſium the natural right of regal po wen 
he ends the ſinſt chapter I. hope it %%% 
injusy to call an half quotation an half rea- 

for God ſays, * Honour thy father aud 
4 hut aur author contähtt himſelf. 
WES ere ents ION quite, 


=. / Government. 
28 little Wenz But of 


that, are in another place. of di 
Be aq do.not think our amor ſo little ſkil- 
ed-in the way of wr 


＋ diſcourſes of this 


the point in hand, 
commits che fault, that 


nature, nor _ careleſs 
the by overſight 


- parchy,: p. 239. objects to Mr. Hunton in 
| theſe words: When firſt I charge the au- 
5.thor that he hath not — olctne 
1 7 or deſcription of monarchy in gene- 


method Sir Robert ſhould have told us, "_ 
| his fatherhood. or fatherly authority is, be- 


d,.and talked ſo much of it. But per» 


thority,, this power of fathers and of king, 

Fox he. makes them both 2828232 
would — 2 and frightfubfigurez 

and ver = wth: bat either chil- 


4 | given us abe 

58 draught together in a the: gigantic form, 
he had painted it in his own, fapey-4 and 
tderefore, like a 
would, have, his, — ſwallow ſome hasfh 
5 ve liquor, he minglescitn heith /a 


e quantity of that. whieh m 


hy the ſcattered parts: may $9.0 
Jes feeling, and cauſe ks averſion. 


| 


þ 


| 


— 


he himſelf, in his Anarchy of a Mixed Mo- 
"ral; for by thy zules of worked, he fhovid 4 
have firſt defined. And by the like rule of 


ore he had told us, in whom it was to be 
Sir Er that this fatherly au- 


wary phyſieian, when he 


1 


BZ 
count he gives us of this fatherly atlibrity, 


ia. etc 3 CE. IS. - is. Me. oo ⅛ K] coal. AS ASE. 


„ e.g ns AS 


1 — did: enjoy, was aslat 


fuecceeding Pa 


dren, p. 12. This 
command had ever the whole 


Serge on 0 e c NH 3 
juriſdiction” pr 19. 


_—_— lord er t, f #448. 


Ane father of à family 
laws, man by his own wilt, 5. 78. Ih 
ſaperiotity af princes is nts laws, 5. 79. 


The unlimited ſurifdietion of kings is fo 


all wp eges; and grants ef p 
* u fore, but x Bag their” lie ;"i they 
fort W 64 3 
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8. Let us then endeavour to find whit'ac- 


a8 it Nes ſcuttered in the ſeveral parts of 
Wiitings. And firſt, as it was veſted in A 
dum, he fa Not only Adam, but tie 
arvincchs, had right of a- 
royal authority over their chil- 
which Adam 


therhood 


and by right deſcending from him ine 
and am: 
any 1 J 
"ths" je 


ple as the abſolute pawns 
march, which hath been fi 
tion, p. t 3. Dominion of 
— way; and eoneladng 
Adam and r 


ga * 


8 n e TP 
the law of God, * it hatk no inferior A 


defcribed by rm p. 80. Kings ax 
—— — And t this p 

— — 
bee Beit werde Tok certain, that 


when 


- or 
_ eotamon nor ſtatute laws axe; or can be, any 


16 Of Govern, 


de not ratiſied by the expreſs conſent, or by 


ſufferance of the prince following, elpeciall 
privileges, Obi. p. 279. The reaſon why4 

have been alſo made by kings, was — 

kihgs. were either buſied with wars; 

or diftrafted with public cares, ſo that eve 

* 6b could not have aceeſs to their 


then were laws of neeeſſity invented, that 


ſob every particular ſubject might find bis 
unto himin 


pP Hinei — ug 
; 1 


In a monar- 
chy, the cult by neveſity be bee 
the: laws, — A 6 


chat, wheteiw the king oaks 
his own Will, ö. 100. Neither 


——— 


SG hier 


b. 115. "Adam was 


and à ſervant or ſlave, were one ved 


oning up of goods in ſeripture, the man-er- 
: — ng —— D—•2 
owner; us othet goods were, Obſ. i Prefe Sul 
hath alſo: given to the father qighzaw tiq 


„to learn their wills and 2 


3 


the ſume thing at firſt. © The father had 
powertto diſpoſe or fell his children or fert 
vanteß whence we find, that the firſt reek- 


mons and ſubſtanbe oi ahi) 


bbrey, to alien his power over his children 


things ac- 


king and Over by a ny! git 1 
ject, 


PPP 


+ 155. Law is nothing 


_ ther, Obſerv. p. 223. 

nance that the ſupremacy ſhould be unli- 
mited in Adam, and as large as al = 
cf his will; and as in him, ſo in all others 
that haye ſupreme power, Obſer v. ↄ. 245. 
_ .- 9+ L have been fain to trouble my reader 
vith theſe ſeveral quotations in our author's 
own. words, that in them might be feenchis 
own _— of — — 


by. 2 to all 


llenate their eſtates, ſell, caſtrate, or uſe 


erer 
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do any other; whence we find the-fale and 


ft of children to have been much in uſe in 


beginning of the world, when men had 
their. ſervants for a poſſeſſion and an inheri 


| | and.making 
evnnuchs much * in old times, Obſerv. 
elſe but the will of 


bim that hath the power of the a- 
It was God's ordi- 


the acts 


rity, as i, 
A welted. in In land 
This fathexly authority then-or right.of fas, 
therhood, in our author's ſenſe; is a: divine. 
. 


xy, unlimited, and unlimitable power, auer 
the lives, liberties, and eſtates of: — 


dren and ſubjects; ſo chat he may take 


— 4s e 1 


nITi i: i 187 1:5 91 
A 


7M Government. 
* proprietor of every thing, and 


his unbounded will their law. + 6 
10. Our author having placed ſuch | 
mighty power in Adam, and upon that ſup- 


„ founded all — and all 
power ol princes, it is reaſonable to expect, 
that he ſhould have proved this with argu- 
ments clear and evident, ſuitable to the 
veightineſs 
had nothing elſe left them, 


o 
p 
&» | 
* - 
«- I 


of the; cute. | That Since amen | : 
they might in 


. ſlavery have ſuch undeniable proofs of its a 


neceſſity, that their conſciences | might be 
- convinced, and oblige them to ſubmit peace- 
ably to hat abſolute dominion, which their | 
governors had a right to exerciſe over them. 
Without this, what good could — 
do, or pretend to do, by [erefting ſuch an 
"AIRED but 2 the natural va- 
ty and ambition of men, 


4 0 grow and inereaſe with the peſſeGon:of 


: | by, the: conſent. of their fellow men, are ad- 
e to great, but limited, degrees 0 
2 part which is 

A. 


they have authority 


their owa, nor the 


good of thoſe under their 


Lr. whereby great mischiefe eantae but 


W. Hin 2 219100 


11. The 


too apt bf itſelf 5 | 
Us any power? And by perſuading thoſe, ho act 


given them, they | ß 
right to all, 2 not ſo p:and | * 
| Hherefore may do what they pleaſe, ibecauſe | 
to do more than others, 
and ſo tempt them to do, what is neither for 


his might 
| ''ftion would have been proved, ang eſtabliſſi- 


in reaſons fafficient-ito /jul 
ts | with which it was affumed. But in A that 
x - treatiſe; I could find 


r | treatiſe, | found there ſo mighty 


min 2 difcourfe, where he p 


_ vi for that auth 


ob di 
_ ,1Stnonarch 7 P. 


. * 9 ; N a 
2 3 
"A. , %. 4 . 
* * * a 


I. The ae. Aden bedg lügt 
on which, as a ſure baſis, our auth ids 


y abiolute M,ãL“ Thy, expected, 
that; in his Patriarcha, this his mad fap hb 


ed with all thatevidence of arguments; that 
- fuch a fundatnental renet required; and that 
this, on which me great ſtreſs of the buſtneſs 
depends, would have been made out with 
tify the confidence 


/ Little! tending that 
way: The thing is there fo taken för grint-. 


ir | - ed, without proof, that | could ſearce believe 


myſeif, when upon attentive reading that 
x ſtructure 
ſuppoſitien "'6f. this 
For at is ſcarce” credible; "that | 
e5rafate 

the οẽ,νναν [principle of man's n Jree- 
: dom,-heifhould:do it by à bore" ſuppefiridifof 
- >Pelam''s aut 1 pany 
1 
7 Adam had royal a authority,” 1 2 
and 1g. * Abfolete lordſip and donifition 
und death,” * 3. An ünsesfal 
Abſolute power? of 
K liſe and Lealh, 35. He is very"Fre- 
quent in ſuch aſſertions, hut, what is ſtrange, 


„ raiſed,” upon the bare 
foundation 


„n his whole Patriarcha/I'find got ne 


retence of a * to eſtabliſh this his great 


111 foundation 
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foundation * government; not any thing 
that looks — argument, but theſe words: 
Jo confirm this natural right of regal po w- 
+er, we ſind in the Decalogue, that the law | 
© which - obedience, to kings, is de- 
© livered in the terms, Honour thy father, as 
© if all power were originally in the father.* | 
And why may I not add as well, that inthe | 
Decalogue, the law that enjoins obedience 
to queens, is delivered in the terms of Hp 
noar-thy mother, as if all power were origi- 
nally in the mother? Thejargument, as Sir 
obert puts it, will hold as = for the one 
Lg ether; But of . more I One: | 


15 All that I take notice hes is, that 
RO is all our author ſays in this fixſt, or any 
— chapters, to prove the abſo- 
lute power of Adam, which is his great prin- 
ciple: And yet, as if he had there ſettled it 
vpon ſure demonſtration, be begins bis ſe - 
cond chapter with theſe words, By con- 
1 ferring theſe proofs and — drawn 
| — — of the ſcripture. Where 
thoſe 8 and reaſons for Adam” 's ſove- 
_ reignty are, bating t t Honour 1 father, 
above - mentioned, I. confeſs, I — find 4 j 


8e 


K. TSS 


unleſs what he lays, p. 11. In theſe words: } th 
de have an evident confeſſion, via, oliBele: | of 
© larmine, that. creation. made man pringe | 
£ *of his polterity,' muſt be taken for proofs 2 
and E 


— 


— — 


vw 


And reaſons ws eee aeg 


Fim to ſhew me the 


| knowledge my overſight. If no fueh 
ments are to be found, I beſeech thoſe mern ; 
who have'fo/ cried up'thiv'book{'td'denfider 


fulpeck, that it is not the force of reh u 
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| wifes int favour of this doArins, whethethe 
_ ſupport it wich reaſon or no. But hope 
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fort of proof at all: though from” 

a new way of inference, im the — 

following, he 'conludes, the royal 

«authority of Adam, Fuffieiently leuten 

in him. 14799 997) (11 DTS 
13. Ifhe has in that chapter, ure 


in the whole treatiſe, given any other proofs 


of Adam's royal authority, ocher thun by 


often 
—— 


it, '1 defire" 4 


body for 


may be convinced my miſtake, and "Sed 


kuch argu- 


16 


argument, that makes them for ubſoltitehe 


whether they do not give n 


| narehy, but ſome other by intereſt und then 


„at 


fore are reſolved to àpplaud 


they de not expect. Ihat rational and indif. 


ferent men ſhould be brought over to their 


opinion, becauſe this their great Doctor of 


it, in a diſcourſe made on purpoſe; to ſet * 


thetabſoline' monarchial power of Adam; in 
to the naturat freedom of man- 
Wade mas faid heule t ' prove ftr. from 


830019 19; e 50 een 411793 eee 
Las 


it, which, among ſeme men; 
„aer 


2 7 4 —— 
whenee it is rather naturally to be . 
ed, that there is little to be fad. in 
14. But, that I might 
form myſelf in our author's full ſenſe, I con- 
ſulted his- Obſervations on Ariſtotle, Hobs, 
c. To fee whether in diſputing with others 
be made uſe of any arguments, for this his 
_ darling tenet of Adam's ſovereignty; ſince in 
bis — of the natural power of Kings, he 
h been ſo ſparing of them. In his Ob- 
on Mr. Hob's Leviathan, Þ think: | 
— in ſhort, all thoſe arguments for 
it together, which in bis writings 1:;fGnd; bid 
1 where 40. make uſe of; his words ave 


f „ Piece of him made the woman, and if 
Ne ts from them two. as parts of 


mankind be : H alſo Godt 
* not only the amian 
woman and the children that ſhould. 
iſſue from them, but alſo over the whole 
725 to ſubdue it, and over all the \crea- 


no man could claim or enjoy any thing 
but by donation, aſſignation or permiſſion 


from him, I wonder, &c. Obf. 165. Here 


y have. the ſum. of all his arguments, for. 
Adam's ſovereignty, and, againſt naturab 
freedom, which. j ſind up and down in his . 
r treatiſes: And — are theſe follows) 
5 0 NA creation o Adam, the dqqni- 


Py 4s nion 


tures. ou 1445 ſo that as long as Adam lived; 


omit no can ee 


8. If. God greated only Adam, and of | 
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| <mion-he gave him over Eve: And the 
2 mi lion he had as father over liis anten, 
all which 1 thall particularly. eonſiler, 
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Of Adants ; Tit: to Severegnt by Copa 
46. Sin Robert in his Preface to his Ob. 
8 fervations on Ariſtotle's | Politics, tells us, 
- A natural freedom of mankind eannot be 
ſſuppoſed without the denial of the creation 
Fof Adam:“ But hom Adam's being creat. 
of | ed, Which was nothing but his receiving 4 5 
I deing immediately from Omnipotene aud 
| the hand of God, gave Adam a ſovereignty 
| dveriany'thing; I cannot ſee, nor en. 
| -underitand, how a fuppoſition' of natural 
dom is à denial of Adam's creation, and 
would be glad any body elſe (ſinee our Au- 
; | thor did not vouchſaſe us the favour) would 
muke it out for him. For 1 find no difficul- 
; | ty to ſuppoſe the freedom of mankind; the* 
on have always believed the creation of Adam. 
e | He vas created, or exiſt, by God's 
immediate power, without the interventic 
d parents or che pre- exiſtence of any of t 
ſamaiſpecies to beget fm, when it pleaſed 
God he ſhould 3: and ſo did the Bon, the 
E. ob-veaſts, before him; dy the fanks 


oi er . t 8 
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el 


PP conn + And if dare-exiſt- = 
ence dy that power, NT will : 
dominion, without any more udo, % 
author by this ar twin make-the-lion | 
bare 2 good a title to it as be, and erte. 
ly the ——_— No! —— 
title by the appointment of God, 3 
Jr he fr another place. Then bare cres- 
tion gave him not dominion, and'one might | 
| have ſuppoſed mankind free without-the-de- . 
ah ing the creation! of Adem, ſince it was y 
$ appointment made him monarch! 
: bie en andy webrnes vs BW 1 
| wa 254 this appointment together. "By | 
Jie appointment of God,” ſays St 
24pm as Adin was bens, hiv wits" 
EY 2 of the world, though he had us ſub- 
Jecte; Hor though there could not, bb. 
„tal nt till there were ſabj 
4 by the right of nature- it v due tc 
Ir to be * of Rs poſterity; , 
h not in act, yet at leaſt im Rai 
boy was a king from bis krestiohz tus! 
with he had told us here. What he meant. y 


ens sers sd 


Co 
a. 


2 


to be by God's a 

it cannot de meant Ge. 

1 Providence; — ea 
ns. more, but that as ſoon” 2 Adam | 
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«af thetwhele world, none of m 
hd right to any t 
ent ot. permiſſion, or bx 
{from him.” 1 25. Let us 
menargh; proprietor. of the world, Þ 
pppointment God's actual donation, an 
reale poũtiye grant made to Adam, an 
d. A8 ve ſee; B Robert himſelf does in thi 

pla en Argent Þ 
= . 

as Was. 2a 
ha 1 mars . rn by.th ve 
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5 75 way of 


a8 Adam was created he was monarch of the 
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Hit, It is falſe, that God made that grant 
to Adam, as ſoon as he was created, fince 
though it ſtands i in the text immediately af- 
ter his creation, yet it is plain it could not 
be ſpoken to Adam, till after Eve was made 
and brought to him, and how then coulFhe 

monarch by appointment as ſoon as'tre- 


ated, eſpecially fince he calls, if I ilfake | 


not, that which God. ſays to Eve, Gen. it. 


16. The ori ginal 122 of governinent, 


which. not being till Aer the al. when A 


dam was fom 
much, diſtant in condition from his creation, 
1 cannot fee, how our Author can fay in this 
ſenſe, that by God's appointment, ab Con 


world. Secondly, Were it true that God's 


| of the world as ſoon. as he as created, 
the reaſon here given for it would not 
it, but would always be a falſe inference, 
that God, by a poſitive donation a ec 
Adam monarch of the world, becauſe by 
right of nature it was due to Adùm to be 
governor of his poſterity: For having given 


him the right of government by Bare, 
there was no need of a poſitive donation, at 


leaſt, it will never be a proof of fuch 2 ona 


Lofer. 


tion. 


| to Fo Shi if we on 


> 
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at, at leaſt in time, and vety 


actual, donation appointed Adam Jeng 
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nt 41765 
ce appointment the law of nature, (though it 
. be a pretty harſh expreſſion for it in this 
ot place) and by monarch of the world, fove- 
le | reign ruler of mankind : For then the ſen... 
ie tence, under conitJeration muſt run thars | 


e. By the law of nature, as ſoon as Adam was 
> | * created he was governor of mankind, for 
i. 7 by nature it was due to Adam te de g. 
S © vernor.. of his palterity, which ame _ 
this, Was governor. by right of natur 
he wont governor by fight of an 3 
But ſuppoſing we. ſhould g rant, that'a man 
by nature. governor of 115 children, Adam 
could oy hereby be monarch as foon a8 Tx 
ated ; : For this right of nature bein for 
end iv bis being, their father, how / 
(x _ A 5 right to bè g BY 
before father, when by Wag 28. 
. * {og = that right, is, methinks, 
Foy Ae unleſs f wilt hate k im de 
who before he Was a father, fo 
tle before he had it. ar 1607 
af 18. Loch foreſeen obj ei, our ktthor 
anfwers. very logically, He was governor 
Lin habit, and not in aa” "Avery pretty 
MV Al being, A, governor without gotern- 
-M6nt, a. father, without children, and Ring 
E: without ſubje &. And thus Sir Nobert Was : 
* BL ore he writ his book, not I 
it is tr h in habit,” for wh b he had 
8 bed it, it was duk to him by the 
C 3 N — 
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Who ly ay title at all. 
| 9. To ſpeak leſs stal, and more ige, 


9 Government. 
right of nature, to be an author, as mack 
as it was to Adam 19, be , governor. of his 


children, when be had 8 them. :, 15 if | "A 


to be ſuch a monarch. of the, world, a 

Jute monarch in habit, but not in a vin 
ſerve the turn, 1 ſhould not much envy it to 
any of Sir Robert's friends, that he thought 
fit graciouſiy to beſtow it vpn, though even 
this of act and habi Tk it ſigniſied any.thing 
but our author's Nil liegen bn 

to his purpoſe: in this place. For Ln 


tion us not here abeut Adam's actual exex · 1 
ciſe of government, but actually having a 
title to be governor: Government, ſays gur 


| Juthor, was due to Adam by the righ 


nature: What is this K nature f PA 


right fathers have over t nildren by be- 

getting them; Generatione jus aoqniritur pu- 
rentibus in liberas, ſays our author out. 
tius, Obſ. 22 3* The right then follows. the 
begetting as arifing from it, ſo. that accord» 
Ing to this way of reaſoning . or diſtinguiſh- 


ing of our author Adam, as ſoon; as he was 


created, had a title only in habit, and not in 
act, which in plain Engliſh 3 18, he hadaCiug). 


9211 


oi bly, one may ſay of Adam, We gy 


8 of being engen Lies 
6 and 1 


2 he m1 ight beget children, an 
by retire that * oe ee = 
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it will, to govern them that accrues from 
thence: But what connection has this with 


Adam's creation, to make him fay, that as 
* Mgr! as he was created, he was monarch 
"of the world?“ for it may be as well ſaid 


of Noah, that as ſoon as he was born, he 


was monarch of the world, fince he was in 
poffibility (which in our author” s ſenſe is 
enough to make a monarch, a monarch i in 
— to outlive all mankind, but his oon 
What ſuch neceſſary connection 


there 1 betufkt Adam's creation and his | 


fight'to government; ſo that a natural free- 


dom of mankind cannot be Binge with. 
out the denial of the creation © 


— Adam, I 
confeſs for my part I do not ſee; no 1 
thoſe” words, by the abe wen "uh, 
Obl. 254. however explained, can be put 


together, to make any tolerable ſenſe, at A 5 


to eſtabliſh this poſition, with which they 7 
end, viz. * Adam was a king from his crea- 
tion; 3" 2 king, fays our author, © not } 


> act, dut i in habit,“ i. e. actually ng king a 


all. 
20. 1 r 1 have ted my reader 8 pa- 


tience, by dwelling longer on this paſſage, 
than the weightinefs of 1 argument in it, 
ſeems to require: : But 1 ha 


ve unavoidably 

been engaged in it by our author's, way, of 
writing, who, huddling ſeveral ſuppoſitions! 
together,” and that in doubtf ful and general 


"3 terms, 
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terms, makes ſuch a medley and e ; 
poſſible to ſhew his miſtakes," 
without examining the ſeveral ſenſes, where - 


that it is im 


in his words may be taken, and without 


ſeeing how, in any of theſe various mean- 
ings, they will conſiſt together, and hae 
any truth in them: For in this preſent paſ- 


tage. before us, how can any one argue a- 


_gaink this poſition of bis, that * Adam was | 
unlefs one ex- 


a a king from his. creation,” 
4 amine, "a the words, from his crea- 


tion, de to be taken, as they may, rom 


the time of the commencement of 


his govern - 


ment, as the foregoing words import. 22 


7 ſoon as he was created he was monarch; 


or, for the cauſe of it, as he ſays, p. 11. 
Creation made man prince of his poſterity : 
How farther can one judge of the truth of 


his being thus Ring, till one has examined, 
whether: king be to be taken, as the wards 
in the whe = of this paſſage would 


ſuade, on fuppoſition of his private bon, 


ü which was by God's poſitive grant, monarch 


of the world by appointment; or king on / 
n of his fatherly power over his 


spring, which was 


by nature due by the 


right of nature, whether, I ſay, king be to | 
be taken in both, or one only of theſe two 


ſenſes, or in neither of them, but only thy, 
that creation made him prince, in away 


Kent rom both the other? * 


"A * & 
tn 5 


I 1 — we — 2 


this afſertion, that lem: was "king from his 


creation, be true in no ſenſe, yet it ſtands 
here as an evident concluſion ea Both 
the preceding words, though in truth it be 
dut a bare affertion joined to other aſſurtions 
of the ſame kind, which confidently put to- 
gether in words of undetermined and — 
ous meaning, look like a ſort tech == 
When there is indeed neither proof nor'con- 
nection: A way very familiar with: our au- 
-thor, of which having given the reader a 
tate ere; 1 ſhall, as much as the argument - 
will permit me, avoid touching on hereaf. 


ter; and ſhould not have done it here; were 


"it not to let the world ſee, how incoheren- 


ces, in me, and ſuppoſitions without 
proofs omely- together in gel 
plauſible ſtile, are apt to paſs 
for ſtrong reaſon and good ſenſe, till they 
come ee belocked' into with 9 d 
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1 „Hawn at laſt got the fore. 
Feing paſſage, where we have been ſeb long 
— not by the force of Tamtam 


*** W 


Al 


Jof all fleſh, 
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and the doubtfulneſs of the meaning; bete tis 
go on to his next argument, for Adam's fo- 


vereignty. Our author tells us in the words 
_ of Mr. Seldon, that Adam by donation 


from God,” Gen. i. 28. was made the 
general lord of all things, not without fuch | 
a private dominion to hinfelf, as without | 
This 
determination of i;r. Selden, tays our au- 


t did exclate his ehit. gren. 


© his 


' thor, is conſonant to the hiſtory of the 


bible. and natural rcaſon, Obſ. 210. End 
in his Preface to his Oblervations on Arif- | 
_ totlez he ſays thus: © The firſt government | 
in the world was monarchical in the father 
commanded to 


Adam being 
„multiply and people the earth, and to ſub- 
due it, and having dominion given him o- 
ver all creatures, was thereby the monarch 
Hof the whiole world, none of his 


from him: 
© hath he 


The earth, faith the Pſalmiſt, 


hood.“ 
22. Beſore 1 examine this argument, and 
the text on which it is founded, 


gins in one ſenſe, and concludes in another; 


* here with Adam's propriety, or 
private 


„ 
TY 


poſterity Þ 
had any right to poſſels any thing, but by 
© his grant or permiiũon, or by ſucceſſion: | 


given to the children of men, 
* which ſhew the title comes from ne | 


it is neceſ- 
ſary to defire the reader to odferve, that our 
auihor, according to his uſual method, be? 
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private: dominian, by donation; and his 


concluſion is, which . 8 title ee 
* * from fatherhood. aft] #. $9 HIUISTIY 
1123 But let us lee the: a arguintent. Te 

words of the text are „„ And God 
© bleſſed them, and God faid unto them, be 
* fruitful and multiply- and repleniſh the 
© earth and ſubdue it, and have dominion o- 


« ver. the ſiſh of the ſea, and over the fol 


« of the air, and over every living that mor- 
« ath upon the earth, Gen. i. 28. from 


| whence,,our author concludes, that Adam 
bharing here dominipn 
x | creatures, was thereby 
Whole world: Whereby muſt be meant, 
that either this grant of God 


iven him over all 
monarch of the 


Fa 


ve Adam 
PFOPETTY's , nher author calls « private, 
© dominion”: over the earth, — ge? inferior 


y/ or irrational creatures, and ſo — 


that he was thereby monarch ; or, that 


gave him rule and dominion over all earth. 
ly creatures. whatſoever, and thereby over 


bi children, and ſo he was monarch ; for, 


das. Mr. Selden has properly worded it, A- 
dam was made general lord of all things,” * 
one may very clearly underſtand him, that 


he means nothing to be granted to Adam 

here bat property, and therefore he fays not 

ou wrd of Adam's monarchy. But our 
aithgt Jays, Adam was hereby monarch 


eas which properly ſpeaking, gs” 
| * mines 


1 o G Tevernment.. 


nifſies ſovereign ruler of all the men in the 
world; and fo Adam, by this grant, muſt 
be conſtituted ſuch a ruler. If our author 


means other wiſe, he might, with much elear } | 


neſe have faid, that Adam was proprietor of 
the whole world. But he begs your pardon 
in that point, clear diſtin& ſpeaking not ſerv- 


ing every where to his purpoſe, you muſt 


not expect it in hum, as in Nr. Seiden, 0 
other fuch writers. 3 
234. In oppoſition eee ens ainbor” ; 


doctrine, that Adam was monarch of the « + 
 ©'whole world, her: acamtra res gry 4 | = 


. ew, N04 er 

5 A. That by this grant, Cen. . 28. God 
ve no immediate power to Adam over 
men, over his children, over thoſe of his ou 
| Tpecies; and fo he was not | n on 

monarch by tits charter. -- 1 4 

2. That by this grant God gave bin not 
private dominion over the inferior creatures, 
but right in common with all mankind ; ſs 
neither was he monareh; upon the accour 
of the property here given him. 


25. 1. That this donation, Gen. i. 26 thi 


gave Adam no power over men, will appear 
if we confider the words of it. For fizice 
all poſitive grants = Ow no more, than the 


x11 eſs words, the 7 * made in; will/cartyy] 4b 


Jet us fee which of them here will compre 
bend mankind, or Adam's poſtefity, ; and 


thols, 


re- 
ind 


dll * 


this. 


ee 
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thoſe, I imagine, if any, - muſt be theſe 
Every living thing that moveth,”. the words 
in Hebrew mal Beſtia Reptantem, of which 
words the ſcripture itſelf is the beſt interpret · 
er: God having created the fiſhes, and fowls 


35 


the: fifth day, the beginning of the ſixth, 12 
creates the irrational inhabitants of the d 
land, which, v. 24. are deſcribed in .thel 


words, e let the earth bring forth the living 


creature after his kind; cattle and creep- 
* ing things, and beaſts of the earth, after his 
kind, v. 2. and God made the beaſts of the 


| <£ earth after his kind, and cattle; after their 
© kind, and every thing that creepeth on the 


« earth after his kind: Here in the creation 


of the brute inhabitants of the earth, he firſt 


ſpeaks of them all under one 


general name, 


of living creatures, and then afterwards di- 


vides them into thgee ranks, 1. Cattle, or 
ſuch creatures as were or might de tame, 
and fo be the private poſſeſhon of particular 
men. 2d. Beftiam, which v. 24. and 25. in 
our — is tranſlated beaſts, and by the 
wild bealts, and is the ſame word, 

that here in our text, v. 28. where we have 


< bying thing,” and is alſo the ſame word 
uſed, Gen. ix. 2. where this grant is renew- 


ech w:Nygah.. and there likewiſe. tranſlated 


Ibeaſtili 3d. euren rank were the creep- 
N 103 113 3 33 N ing 
Tues 


on. 


great charter to Adam, is tranſlated | 
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ing animals, which u. 24 and - 25+ ae com-. 


iſed under the word Reptonten; the fame | 
Gat 6 hd . 72 — ral 


God's donation, v. 28, * eee 
moying are the ſame, w hich in the haiſtory 


| of the creation, v. 247 25. f tag ranks | 
20 terre cir 9 2 Viz. Td bees wa | 
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| already created and reckoned up at their 


actually put under the dominion of man, as 


words contain in them the leaſt 
of any thing, that can be wreſted, to ſignify 
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tle. In both which places, though the word 


that ſignifies wild beaſts be omitted in one, 


und that which ſignifies cattle in the other, 


dry God certainly executed in one place 
what he declares he deſigned in the other, 
we cannot but underſtand the ſame in both 
places, and have here only an account, how | 
the terreſtrial irrational animals, which were 


creation, in three diſtin ranks, of cattle, 
wild beaſts, and reptiles, were here, v. 28. 


they were deſigned, v. 26. nor do theſe 


giving to one man dominion over a- 


mother, to Adam over his poſterity. 


J. And this further appears from Gen. 
ix, it. where God renewing this charter to 
Noah amd his ſons, he gives them dominion 
over the fowls of the air, and the fiſhes of 
the fea, and the terreſtrial creatures, ex- 


Ml preffed by Beftiam and Reptantem, wild beaſts 


aud reptiles, the ſame words that in the 


text before us, Gen. i. 28. are tranſlated 
- | © every moving thing, that moveth on the 
_ ©earth,' whith by no means can comprehend 


man, che being made to Noah and his 
ſqns, ll 'the men then living, and not to one 

rr of "ment over another: Which is yet 
mure evident from the very next words, v. 3. 


D where 
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here God gives every moventum, ev ery | 


moving thing,” the very words uſed, h. i. 
25. to them for food. By all which it is 


lain, that God's Conation to Adam, ch. 1. | 
28. and his deſignation, v. 26. and his grant 
again to Noah and his ſons, refer to and | 


contain in them neither more nor leſs, than 


the works of the creation the fifth day, and | 


the c ee of the fixth, as they are ſet 
gown 


all the ſpecies of irrational animals of the 
terraqucous globe, though all the words 
whereby they are expreſſed in the hiſtory of 
their creation, are no where uſed in any of 


the following grants, but ſome of them o- 


mitted in one, and ſome m another. From 


whence | think it is paſt all doubt, that man 
cannot be comprehended in this grant, nor 
any dominion over thoſe of his own ſpe- 


cies be conveyed to Adam. All the terreſ- 
rial irrational creatures are ennumerated at 
their creation, v. 25. under the names 
© beaſts of the carth, catcle, and creeping 
_ © things ;* but man being not then created, 


was not contained under any of thoſe names; 
and therefore, whether we underſtand: the 


F 


Hebrew words right or no, they cannot be | 


ſuppoſed to comprehend man, in the very 

Gme hiſtory, and the very next vefſes fol- 

owing, eſpecially ſince that Hebrew word 
FNanas, 


rom the zcth to 26th verſe incluſive- 
Ty of the firſt chapter, and fo comprehend | 
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Ramas, which if any in this donation to 
Adam, ch. i. 28. muſt comprehend man, 13 
ſo plainly uſed in contra-dt! linction to him, 
as Gen. VL. 20, vii. 14, 21, 23. Gen. viii. 
17, 19. And if God made all mankind 
ſlaves to Adam and his heirs by giving Adam 
dominion over * every living thing that 
moveth on the earth,” ch. 1. 28. as our au- 
thor would have it, methinks Sir Robert 


ſhauld have carried his monarchical power 
| 


| 


one ſtep higher, and ſatisfied the world, that 

princes might eat their ſubjects too, fince 
God gave as full power to Noah and his 
heirs, ch. ix. 2. to eat © every living that 

© moveth,” as he did to Adam to have domi- 
nion over them, the Hebrew words f in both 
places being the fame. 


22838. David, who might be ſuppoſed to un- 
derſtand the dana ation of God in this text, 


and the Tight of kings too, as well as our 
author in ns comment on this place, as the 
learned and judicious Ainſworth. calls it, in 
the 8th Pialm, finds here no ſach charter of 
: OMEN PEWET. his words are, * Thou 
* haſt made him,” i. e. man the ſon of man, 
* a little lower than the angels, thou madeſt 
© him to have dominion over the works of 


thy hands, thou haſt put all things under 


© his feet, all ſheep and oxen and the beats 
© of the field, and the fowls of the air, and 


ih of the a, and whatſcever paſſeth 
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through the paths of the ſea.” In which 
words, if any one can find out, that there 1s 
meant any monarchical power of one man 
over another, but only the dominion of the 
whole ſpecies of mankind, over the inferior 
ſpecies of creatures, he may, for ought I 
know, deſerve to be one of Sir Robert's mo- 
narchs in habit, for the rareneſs of the dif- 
covery. And by this time, I hope it is evi- 
dent, that he that gave © dominion over eve- 
ry living thing that moveth on the earth, 
gare Adam no monarchical power over thoſe 
of his own ſpecies, which will yet appear 
more fully in the next thing I am to ſhew, | 
29. 2. Whatever God gave by the words 

of this grant, Gen. i. 28. it was not to Acam | 
in particular, excluſive of all other men: 
whatever dominion he had thereby, it was 
not a private dominion, but a dominion in 
common with the reſt of mankind. That 
this donation was not made in particular to 
Adam, appears evidently from the words of 
the text, it being made to more than one. 


for it was ſpoken in the plural number, God | 


bleſſed them, and ſaid unto them, have do- 
<© minion.* God ſays unto Adam and Eve, 
have dominion ; © thereby,* ſays our author, 
Adam was monarch of the world: But 
the grant being to them, i. c. ſpoke to Eve 

alſo, as many interpreters think with reaſon, 
that theſe words were not ſpoken till A 0 
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* 


| 
| 
| 
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had his wife, muſt not ſhe thereby be Ia: dy, 
as well as he the lord of the world? If it be 
ſaid, that Eve was ſubjected to Adam, it 


ſeems ſhe was not ſo ſubſected to him, as to, 


hinder her dominion over the Creatures, or 
property in them; for ſhall we ſay that God 


ever made a joint grant to two, and one only 


was to have the benefit of it? 
zo. But perhaps it will be ſaid, Eve was 


vantage will our a author get by it ? 'Phe text 


bby ſhew that God, in this donation, gave. 


to Adam in particular. The Word them” 


in the text muſt include the ſpecies of man, 
for it is certain them' can by no means ſig- 
nify Adam alone. In the 26th verſe, where | 
God declares his intention to give this do- 
minion, it is plain he meant, that he would 
make a ſpecies of creatures, that mould have . 
dune over the other ſyecies of this ter- 


reſtrial globe: The words are, And God 
* laid, Let us make man in our image, after 


© our likeneſs, and let the em have dominion 


© over the fiſh,” &c. They then were to 


have dominion. Who? cven thoſe who 
were to have the © image” of God, the indi- 
viduals of that ſpecies of man, that he was 
bing to make, for that“ ther mould Gp- . 


not — till afterward, grant it fo; x/hat ad- 


will be only the more directly againſt him, 


the world to mankind in common, and not | 


1 — 


nify Adam ſingly, excludve of the reſt, that : 


1 ſhould 


Ss 


$2 


mer part of the verſe do not ſignify the ſame 


with © them! in the latter, only man' there, 
as is uſual, is taken for the ſpecies, and 
© them” the individuals of that ſpecies; and 
we have a reaſon in the very text. God 
makes him in his own image after his oon 
© likeneſs,” makes him an intellectual crea- | - 
ture, and ſo capable of dominion:“ For 
vherein ſoever elſe the © image of Ged' con- 
ſiſted, the intellectual nature was certain 
a part of it, and belonged to the whole ſpe- 


cies, and enabled them to have dominion' 


over the inferior creatures; and therefore | 
David ſays in the vitith Pſalm above cited, 


Thou haſt made him little lower than the 
£116 amet, thou haſt made him to have domi- 
Dion.“ It is not of Adam King David 
peaks here, for verſe 4. it is plain, it is of 


man, and the ſon of n, of the ſpecies of | |. 


mankind. 


31. And that this grant ſpo has to Adam T 


was made to him, and the — ſpecies of 


man, is clear from our author's own proof 
aut of the Pſalmiſt. The earth,“ ſaith the | -- 


Pſalmiſt, hath he given to the children of 


men; which ſhews the title comes from 
| _ fatherhood. Theſe are Sir Robert's words 
in the Preface before cited, and 2 ſtrange in- = 


erence 


- ſhonld be in the world with him, is againſt 
both ſcripture and all reaſon : Andi it cannoet 
poſſibly be made ſenſe, if man' in the for- 


„ c 


| 


| 


| ference it is he makes; 


d the earth to the children of men, 


th ſpeaks not nonſenſe. 


e Sir Robert would perſuade no int 
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God bath given 
ergo the 
title comes from fatherhood.“ Ir is a pity 
the propriety of the Hebrew tongue had not 
uſed fathers of men, inſtead of children of 
men, to expreſs mankind ; then indeed 


- our, author might have had the countenanee 
of the ſound of the words, to have placed the 
title in the fatherhood. But to condludce, 
that the fatherhood had the right of che earth. 
becauſe God gave it to the children, ef 
men, is a way of arguing peculiar to our 
author's purpoſe: For as it ſtands in _ 
Preface, it is to prove Adam's being mo 
narch, and his reaſoning is thus, God re 
the earth to the children of men, ergo A- 
d dam was monarch of the world,“ I defy any 
man to make a more pleaſant concluſion 
than this, which cannot be excuſed from 
the moſt obvious abſurdity 
ſhewn, that by children of men, he who 
had no father, Adam alone is Gomavied;z. but 


Fae 


„ till it can be 


whatever our author does, oa 2 


32. To maintain this prc and pri- 


1 vate dominion of Adam, — Hbours 
in the following page to deſtroy the commu- 


granted to Noah and his ſons, in that 
„ parallel place, Gen. ix. 1, 2, 3. n, en- 
dea vours to do it two ways | 


the 


4. 6. as our author weuid have it, unto fi: 
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the expreſe words of the ſcripture, that what 
was here granted to Noah, was not granted 
to his fons in common with him. IIis werds 
are As for the general community between 
Noah and his ſuns, which Mr. Selden will 
© have to be granted to ten, Gen. ix. 2 the 
text doth not warrant it.“ What warrant 
our author would have, when the plain ex- 
preſs words of ſcripture, not capable of ano- 
ther meaning, will not ſatisfy him, who pre- 
ten ds to build wholly on ſcripturc, is not ca- 
ſy to imagine. The text lays, © Cd bleſ- 
© ſed Noah and his ſons, and ſaid unto them,“ 


For, faith he, although the ſons are there 
> mentioned with Noah in the bleſling, yet 
it may belt be und erſtoc d, with a ſubordi- 
nation or benediction in fueceſſion, Ob. 
211. That indeed is beſt for our author 
to be underſtood, which beit ſerves to his 
purpole, but thit truly ©* may beſt be under- 
ſtood, by any body e ſe, which beſt agrees 
with the plain conſtructicn of the words, 
and ariſes from the obvious meaning of the 
place; and then with © ſuborcination* and 
in ſucceſſion,” will not © be beſt under- text 
* ſtwod,” in a grant of God, where he hiz- | lieye 

ſelf put them not, nor mentions any ſuch li- lays 
mitation. But yet, our author has reafons, ſiſt 
why it may be beſt unſterſtood fo. IT he 4 

y n lays he in the — words, eclud 
e * | 
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as the other; but it can never be true, that 
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who is ſo kind as to let his children enjoy it 
| preſently in common with him, one may 


i what the expreſs words grant in pol 
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might truly be fulfilled, if the fons either 
under or after their father, enjoyed a pri- 
vate dominion,” Obſ. 211. which is to fay, 


nt, whole expreſs words give a joint 
title in the preſent (for the text ſays, into 
your hands they are delivered) © may be 
© underſtood with a ſubordination or ſucceſ- 


e ſion' it may be enjoyed. Which is all one 


as to ſay, that a grant of any thing in pre- 


| ſent poſſeſſion, may beſt be underſtood of 
reverſion : Becauſe it is poſſible one may live 
to enjoy it in reverſion. If the grant be in- 


deed to a father and to his ſons after him, 


1 


truly ſay, as to the event one will be as good 


eſſion, 


and in common, may be beft underſtood, 


to be in reverſion. The ſum of all his rea- 
ſoning amounts to this: God did not give. 
to the ſons of Noah the world in common. 
with their father, becauſe it was poſſible they 


| might enjoy it under, or after him. A very 
good fort of argument, againſt an expreſs. 


text of ſcripture : But God muſt not be be- 
+ lieved, though he ſpeaks it himſelf, when he 
|} ſays, he does any thing, which will not con- 
ſiſt with Sir Robert's hypotheſis. 


33. For it is plain, however he would ex- 


1] clude them, that part of this benediction,“ 


a8 
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as he would have it in ſucceſſion, muſt 
needs be meant to the ſoi:s, and not to Noah 


| himſelf at all, © Be fruitful, and mukiply, 


and repleniſh the earth,” ſays God, in this | 
blefling. '1 his part of the benediction, as 


appears by the ſcquel, concerned not Noah 
himſelf at all; for we read not of any chil- 


dren he had aſter the flood, and in the tol- | 


lowing chapter, where his rolterity is reck- 
oned up, there is no mention of any, and ſo 
this benediction in ſucceſſion, was not te 


take place till 350 years afier ; for this part of | 
the benediction cannot be underſtood with | 


ſubordination, unleſs our author will fay, 


that they muſt aſk leave of their father Noah | 


to lie with their wives. But in this one 


point our author is coriſtant to himſelf in all 
his diſcourſes, he takes great care there ſhould | 
be monarchs in the world, but very little |. 


that there ſhould be people; and inceed his 
way of government is not the way to people 


; 
: 


narchy helps to fulfil tbis great and primary 
bleſſing of Ged Almighty, * Be fruitful, and 
1 multiply, and ꝛcpleniſſi the earth,” which 
contains in it the improvement too of arts 
and ſeiences, and the conveniences of life, 
may be ſcen in ttofe large and rich countiies, 
which are happy under the Tu kiſh govern- 
ment, where are not now to be found one 


the world. For how much abſolute ary 


third, roy in many, if not moſt parts of them, | 


one g | 


' 
! 


 * dread of you,“ ſays God, 
| © every bealt,' Wc. Will any body but our 


4 
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one thirtieth, perhaps I might-ſay not one 
hundredth of the people, that were formerly, 
as will ealily appear to any, one, who will 
compare the 2:c0:ns we have of it at this 
ume, with auclent hiſtory. But this by the 
by. Bd 

3. The other parts of this benediction or 
graut, are lv exprefited, that they muſt needs 


be underitond to belong equally to them all; 


as much to Noah's ſous as to Noah himſelf, 
and not to his ſons with a ſubordination or 
in ſucceſſion. The fear of you, and the 

ſhall be upon 


author ſay, that the creatures feared and 
ſtood in awe of Noah only, and not of his 


ſons without his leave, or till after his death? 
And the following words, into your hands 


they are delivered, are they to be under- 


ſtood as our author ſays, if your father 


pleaſe, or they ſhall be delivered into your 
hands hereafter. If this be to argue from 


ſcript ure, I know not what may be proved 


by it, and Ican ſcarce ſee how much this dif. 
fers from that fiction and fancy; or how 


much a ſurer foundation it will prove, than 


the opinions of philoſophers and poets, which 
our author ſo much condemns in his Pre- 


face. 


35. But our author goes on to prove, 


that * it may beſt be underſtood with a ſub- 
So 1 _ © ordination 
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© ordination or a benediction in ſucccſſion,” 
for, ſays he, 


© and by his donation, aſſignation or ceſhon 
© to his children, was abrogated, and a com- 


5 1 munity of all things inſtituted between 


»Noah and his ſons Noah was left the 


© ſole heir of the world, why ſhould it be 
thought that God would difinberit him of 
© his birth- right, and make him of all men in 
© the world the only tenant in common with | 


© his children, Obf. 211. 


36. The prejudices of our ill-grounded | 65 
probable, | 5; 
cannot authorize us to underſtand ſcripture | 91; 
contrary to the direct and plain arc Ne | 


opinions, however by us called 


the words. I grant, it is Le probable, t 


ed; Becauſe it is more than improbat le, 


(for it will never be proved) that ever Adam 


had any ſuch private dominion : And fince 


perallel-places of ſcripture are moſt probable 


to make us know, how they may be beſt 
underſtood, there needs but the comparing 


_— bleſſing here to Noah and his ſons after 
the flood, with that to Adam after the crea- 
tion, Gen. i. 28. to aſſure any one that God 


gave Adam no ſuch private dominion. | It 
is probable, I confeſs, that Noah ſhould 
have the fame title, the ſame property and 


dominion after the flood, that Adam had 
before 


it is not probable that the pri- 
vate dominion which God gave to Adam, 8 


Adam's private dominion was here abrogat- | 


* 
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before it: But ſince private dominion can- 
not con with the bleſſing and grant God 
veto him and his ſons in common, it is a 
Juſhcient reaſon ta conclude, that Adam had 
none, eſpecially fince in the donation made 
to him, there is no words that expreſs it, or 
in the, leaſt favour it ; and then let my read- 
er judge whether it may beſt be underſtood; 
when. in the one place ee is not one word 
for it, not to ſay what has been above prov- 
ed, that that tex: itſelf proves the contrary ; 


1443 other, the words and ſenſe are di. 
ect ſt it. | 

E7 Pit © our author ſays, Noah . 
ö ble 


"of the world, why ſhoald it be 

bt tat God wodld diftahern him of f 
1 55 Wt : Heir, indeed, in E 
a 3 WO eden ſon, who is by the hiw of 
la A tc have all his father's land, but 


' Where God ever appointed any ſuch Heir f 


' the world; our author would have done well 
bs have ſhewed'us : and how God difinne- 
ted Him of his birth- right, or what” harm 
As done him if God gave his ſons a right to 

te uſe of a part of the earth for the ſup- 
port. of themſelves and families, When the 
ole was not only more than Noah him- 
but infinitely more than they all could 


7 lake N and the poſſeſſions of one could 


all D erg if Y 
at of ae N 
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38. Our author probably foreſecing he 


might not be very ſucceſsful in perſuading | 


people out of their ſenſes, and ſay what he 
would, men would be apt to believe the | 
plain words of ſcripture, and think as they 
ſaw, that the grant was ſpoken to Noah and 
his ſons jointly. He endeavours to infivu- | 
ate, as if this grant to Noah, conveyed no | 


Property, no dominion ; becauſe, ſubdu- 


ing the earth and dominion over the crea- 
© tures are therein omitted, nor the earth 


© once named.“ And therefore, ſays he, 
_ © thereis a conſiderable difference between | 


* theſe two texts, the firſt bleſſing gave | 
Adam a dominion over the earth and all 
_ © creatures, the latter allows Noah liberty to | 
_ © uſe the living creatures for food, here is no 
2 alteration or diminiſhing of his title, to a 
property of all things, but an enlargement 
- only of his commons,” Obſ. 211. So that 
in our author's ſenſe, all that was faid here 
to Noah and his ſons, gave them no domi- 
nion, no property, but only enlarged the 
commons; their commons, I ſhould fa: [| 
ſince, God ſays, to you are they given,” | 


though our author ſays his, for as for Noah's || | 


| ſons, they it ſeems by Sir Robert's appoint- 
ment, during their father's life. -time, were to 11 
keep faſting days. 


39. Any one but our author would be b 
mightily * to be blinded with pre- 


judice, 


1 


—_— 
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| judice, that in all this bleſſing to Noah and 
his ſons, could ſee nothing but only an en- 
| largement of commons. For as to domi- 
nion which our author thinks omitted, the 
fear of you, and the dread of you,” ſays 
God, ſhall be upon every beaſt, which, I 
| ſuppole, expreſſes the dominion, or ſuperio- 
| rity was deſigned man over the living crea- 
tures, as fully as may be, for in that fear and 
dread, ſeems chiefly to conſiſt what was giv- 
| en to Adam, over the inferior animals; who 
| as abſolute a monarch as he was, could not 
make bold with a lark or rabbit to ſatisfy 
his hanger, and had the herbs but in com- 
|, mon with the beaſts, as is plain from Gen. 
ü, 9. and 30. In the next place, it is mani- 
' | feſt that in this bleſſing to Noah and his ſons; 
' | property is not only given in clear worde, 
but in a larger extent than it was to Adam. 


1 — — 


e 
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4 10; Into your ands they are given, ſays God 
1 | to Noah and his ſons; which words, if they 


þ give not property, nay, property in poſſeſ- 


7 ſion, it will de hard to find words that can; 
„ | fince there is not a way to expreſs a man's 
2-1} being poſſeſſed of any thing more natural, 


nor more certain, than to ſay, it is deliver- 


ed into his hands.“ And v. 3. to ſhew, that 


©] they had then given them the utmoſt pro- 
] | perty man is capable of, which is to have a 

*. © | right todeſtroy any thing by uſing it; *Every 

I, moving thing that liveth,” ſaith God, ſhall 


„ e 
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-» 
* 


© be meat for you,” which was not allowed 


to Adam in his charter. This our author 


calls, a liberty of uſing them for food, and 
only an enlargement of commons, but no | 


* alteration of property,“ Obſ. 211. What 


other property man can have in the crea- | 
tures, but the liberty of uſing them, is hard 


to be underſtood : So that if the firſt bleſſing, 
as our author ſays, gave Adam dominion 


over the creatures,” and the bleſſing to Noah |} 
and his ſons, gave them ſuch a liberty to 
uſe them, as Adam had not; it muſt needs 


give them ſomething that Adam with all his 


ſovereignty wanted, ſomething that one| 


would be apt to take for a greater property; 


for certainly he has no abſolute dominion o- 


ver even the brutal part of the creatures, and 
the property he has in them 1s very narrow 


and ſcanty, who cannot make that uſe of 
rmitted to another. Should 


them, which is pe 


any one, who is abſolute lord of a country, 
have bidden our author ſubdue the earth, 
and given him dominion over the creatures? 


in it, but not have permitted him to have] 


taken a kid or a lamb out of the flock, to ſa- ! 


_ tisfy his hunger, I gueſs, he would ſcarce » 
10 
that land, or the cattle on it; but would - 


have thought himſelf lord or proprietor of 


have found the difference between having 


dominion, which a ſhepherd may have, and}, - 
that, Þ 


had 


having full property as an owner. 80 


* 
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had it been his ewn caſe, Sir Robert, I be- 
lieve, would have thought here was an alte- 
ration, nay, an enlarging of property ; and 


that Noah and his children had by this 


grant, not only property given them, but 
ſuch a property given them in the creatures, 


as Adam had not: For however, in reſpe& 


of one another, men may be allowed to have 


propriety in their diſtin& portions of the 


creatures; yet in reſpect of God the maker 


of heaven and earth, who is fole lord and 

' proprietor of the whole world: man's pro- ⁊ 
priety in the creatures is nothing but that 

na | liberty to uſe them, which God has permit- 
ted, and fo man's property may be altered 
and enlarged, as we ſee it was here, after the 


flood, when other uſes of them are allowed, 


which before were not. From all which I 


— 


fuppoſe, it is clear, that neither Adam nor 
Noah, had any private dominion, any pro- 


perty in the creatures, excluſive of his poſte- 
rity, as they ſhould ſucceſſively grow up in- 
to need of them, and come to be able to 
make uſe of them. ft, 


40. Thus we haveexamined our author's 


I argument for Adam's monarchy, founded on 
the bleſſing pronounced, Gen. i. 28. whete- 


in I think it is impoſſible for any ſober read- 


er, to find any other but the ſetting of man- 
nd kind above the other kinds of creatures, in 
lat, þ this habitable carth of ours. It is nothing 


E 3 dut 
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but the giving to man, the whole ſpecies of | 


man, as the chief inhabitant, who is the 1 


mage of bis Maker, the dominion cver the 


other creatures. This lies ſo obvious in the 
plain words, that any one but our author 
would have thought it neceſſary to have 
ſewn, how theſe words that ſeemed to ſay 
the quite contrary, gave Adam monarchical 


- 


abſolute power over other men, or the ſole 


property in all the creatures; and methinks | 


in a buſineſs of this moment, and that where. 


on he builds all that follows, he ſhould have 
done ſomething more than barely cite words, 


which apparently make againſt him; for. 


confeſs, I cannot ſee any thing in them, 


minion, but quite the contrary. And 1 the 


leſs deplore the dulneſs of my apprehenſion 


herein, ſince I find the apoſtle ſeems to have | 
as little notion of any ſuck private dominion | | 
of Adam as I, when he ſays, God gives us 
all things richly to enjoy,” which he could 
not do, if it were given away already, to mo- 
narch Adam, and the monarchs his, beirs 


| and ſucceflors. To conclude, this text is ſo 


—— 


far from proving Adam ſole proprietor, that 


on the contrary, it is a confirmation of the 


original community of all things amongſt the 


{ons of men, which appearing from this do- | 


nation of God, as well as other places of 


ſcripture, the ſovereignty of Adam, built | 


upon 
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upon his private dominion, muſt fall, not 
. having any foundation to ſupport it. 
ae 41. But yet if, after all, any one will needs 
ae have it fo, that by this donation of God, A- 
or | dam was made ſole proprietor of the whole 
vel earth, what will this be to his ſovereignty ? 
'y | and how will it appear, that propriety in land 
al gives a man power over the liſe of another? 
or how will the poſſeſſion even of the whole 
rs | earth, give any one a ſovereign arbitrary au- 
e- thority over the perſons cf men? The moſt 
re ſpecious thing to be faid is, that he that is 
proprietor of the whole world, may deny. all 
the reſt of mankind food, and fo at his plea- 
n, } fure ſtarve them, if they will not acknow- 
0- | ledge his ſovereignty, and obey his will. If 
te | this were true, it would be a good argument 
n 
ve 


to prove, that there was never any ſuch pre- 
|. perty, that God never gave any ſuch private 
dominion; tince it is more reaſonable to 
think, that God who bid mankind inc.cafe_ 
and multiply, ſhould rather himſelf give them 
all a right, to make uſe of the fool and rai- 
ment, and other conveniences of life, the ma- 
terials whereof he had ſo plentifully provid- 
. ed for them, than to make them depend 
upon the will of a man for their ſubſiſtence, 
ho ſhould have power to deſtroy them all 
o- | when he pleaſed, and who being no better 
of | than other men, was in ſucceſſion Hkelier by 
ut | wantand the dependence of a fcanty fortune, 
EN. | to 


'1 
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to tie them to hard ſervice, than by liberal 
allowances of the conveniences of life, pro- 


mote the great deſign of God, increaſe 


©." nad © multiply :* He that doubts this, let | 


him look into the abſolute monarchics of 


the world, and fee what becomes of the con- | 
veniences of life, and the multitudes of peo. | 


Fe 


N05 fo to the mercy of another, that he may 


L Bat we know God hath pot left one 


{tarve him if he pleaſe : God the Lord and | w 
Father of all has given no one of his chi- j 


dren ſuch a property in his peculiar portion | 
ol the things of this world, but that he has | 
given his needy brother a right in the ſur- 


_ Pluflage of his goods, fo that it cannot juſtly 


be denied him, when his preſſing wants call | 


for it. And therefore no man could ever 


have a juſt power over the life of another, by |, 


right of property in land or poſſeſſions, ſince | p 
it would always be a ſin in any man or eſtate, } - 


to let his brother periſh for want of afford- Þ 
ing him relief out of his plenty. As juſtice F 
gives every man a title to the product of his 


honeſt induſtry, and the fair acquiſitions of F 


his anceſtors deſcended to him; fo charity I 


gives every man a title to ſo much out of a- 


nother's plenty, as will keep him from ex. 
treme want, where he has no means to fub- | - 


fiſt otherwiſe: and a man can no more juſt- 


ly make uſe of another” O neceſſity, to farce | - 


him! 
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him to become his vaſſal, by with-holding 


| that rehef, God requires him to afford to the 


wants of his brother, than he that has more 


ſtrength can ſeize upon a weaker, maſter 


him to his obedience, and with a dagger at 


his throat offer him death or ſlavery. 


43. Should any one make fo perverſe an 


| uſe of God's bleſſings poured on him with a 
| liberal hand; ſhould any one be cruel and 


uncharitable to-that extremity, yet all this 


| would not prove that propriety in land, even 


l- | in this caſe, gave any authority over the per- 


ſons of men, but only that compact might; 


 fince the authority of the rich proprietor, 
| and the ſubjection of the needy beggar be- 


not from the poſſeſſion of the lord, but 


the conſent of the poor man, who preferred 
being his ſubject to ſtarving. And the man 
|- he thus ſubmits to, can pretend to no more 
power over him, than he has conſented to, 
upon compact. Upon this ground a man's 
$ having his ſtores filled in a time of ſcarcity, 
e having money in his pocket, being in a veſ- 

fel at fea, being able to ſwim, tc. may as 
well be the foundation of rule and dominion, 
as being poſſeſſor of all the land in the world; 
any of theſe being ſufficient to enable me to 
- fave a man's life, who would periſh if ſuch 
aſſiſtance were denied him; and any thing 
by this rule, that may be an occaſion of 
working upon another's neceſlity, to fave 


bis 
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his life, or any thing dear to lum, at the rate 
of his freedom, may be made a foundation 


of ſovereignty, as well as property. From 


all which it is clear, that though God ſhould 
have given Adam private dominion, yet that 
private dominion could give him no ſove- 


reignty.— But we have already ſufficiently | * 


proved, that God gave him no private do- 


CHAP „„ 


| Of Adams title to Sovereignty by the fubj. un n 


of Eve. 


44. Tx next place of ſcripture we find 
our author builds his monarchy of Adam on, 
is, Gen. iii. 26. And thy deſire ſhall be to 
© thy huſband, and he ſhall rule over thee.” 
© Here we have (ſays he) the original grant 
of government,” from whence he concludes, _ 

in the following part of the page, Obſ. 244. 
That the ſupreme power is ſettled in the 


0 fatherhood, and limited to one kind of 80. | 


* yernment, that is to monarchy :* For let 
his premiſes be what they will, this is always 


the concluſion ;' let rule in any text, be but 
once named, and preſently abſolute monar- * 


chy is by divine right eflabliſhed. If any | 
one will but carefully read our author's own 
| reaſoning 


, | temptation, Eve was laid below him, and fo 
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reaſoning from theſe words, Obſ. 244. and 
conſider among other things, the line and 


| poſterity of Alam, as he there brings them 


in, he will find ſome difficulty, to make ſenſe 
of what he ſays ; but we will allow this at 
preſent, to his peculiar way of writing, and 


conſider the force of the text in hand. The 


words are the curſe of God upon the wo- 
man, for having been the firſt and forward- 


eſt in the diſobedience; and if we will con? 
ſider the occaſion of what God ſays here to 


our firſt parents, that he was denouncing 


judgment, and declaring. his wrath againſt | 


them both, for their diſobedience, we can- 


not ſuppoſe that this was the time, wherein 
God was granting Adam prerogatives and - 


privileges, inveſting him with dignity and 
authority, elevating him to dominion and 
monarchy : For though as a helper in the 


he had accidentally a ſuperiority over her, 


| forher greater puniſhment ; yet he too had 


his ſhare in the fall, as well as the fin, and 
was laid lower, as may be ſeen in the follow- 


I ng verſes ; and it woul.l be hard to imagine, 


that God, in the ſame breath, ſhould make 


I | him univerſal monarch over all mankind, 
aud a day-labourer for his life; turn him 
I | out of Paradiſe © to till the ground, v. 23. 
aud at the ſame time, advance him to a 


- throne, 
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throne, and all the privileges and caſe of = 


—— #51 WF + 
IT This was not a time, 2 Adam 
_ expect any favours, any grant of pri- 


vileges, from his offended Maker. If chis be 
- © the original grant of government, as our 


author tells us, and Adam was now made 
monarch, whatever Sir Robert wou id have 


- him, it is plain, God made him — a very 
1 monarch, ſuch an one, as our author 
imſelf would have counted it no great pri- 
 Yilege to be. God ſets him to work for hi 

. living, and ſeems rather to give him a ſpade 


into his hand, to ſubdue the earth, than | 
ſceptre io rele over its inhabitants. In 
-< the ſweat of thy face thou ſhalt, eat thy 


© bread,” ſays God to him, v. 19. This 


Vas unavoidable, may it perhaps be anſwer- 


ed, becauſe he was yet without ſubjects, and 


had nobody to work for him, but afterwards 
living as he did above 900 years, he might 


have people enough, whom he might com- 
mand, to work for him; no, ſays God, not 
only whilſt thou art without other help, 


fave thy wife, but as long as thou liveſt, ſhalt 
thou live by thy labour. In the ſweat of 
thy face, f ſhalt thou eat thy bread, till thoy | 


return unto the ground, for out, P ; it waſt 
thou taken, for duſt thou art, and untg 
_ * duſt ſhalt thou return, v. 19. It will pers 


ops. be anſwered again, in favour. of quz | # 
0 author, 


5 2 8 8 


- 
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author, that theſe words are not { en per- 
ſonally to Adam, but in him, as their 
ſentative to all mankind, this being a curſe 
upon mankind; becauſe of the fall. 
46. God | believe, ſpeaks differently from 
men, becauſe he ſpeaks with more truth, more 
_ certainty: But when he vouchſafes to ſpeak 
to men, 1 do not think, he ſpeaks differently 
from them, in croſſing the rules of language 
in uſe amongſt them: This would not be to 
condeſcend'to their capacities, when he hum- 
dles himſelf to ſpeak to them, but any E 
in king, what thus 1 
— —— And yet muſt we 
think of God, if the interpretations of ſcrip- 
ture, neceſſarily to maintain our author's doc- 
wine, muſt be received for good. For by 
the ordinary rules of language, it will be ve 
„ty hard to underſtand, what God fays 3 if 
| what he ſpeaks here, in the ſingular number 
toe Adam, muſt be underſtood to be 
to all mankind, and what he fays in the plu- 
tal number, Gen. i. 26. and 28. muſt be 
underſtood of Adam alone, excluſive of all 
| others, and what he ſays to Noah and bis 
ſons jointly, muſt be underſtood: * 
to Noah e, Gen. ix. 
47. Farther it is to de noted; wed: 
tg | words'here of Gen. iii. 16. which our author 
calls the original grant of government, were 
| tot ſpoken to — neither indeed was 
100 there 
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there any grant in them made to Adam; but 
a puniſhment laid upon Eve : And if we will 
uh them as they were directed in particular 
to her, or in her, as their repreſentative, to- 
all other women, they will at moſt concern 
the female ſex only, and import no more, b 
but that ſubjection they ſhould ordinarily be- 
in to their huſbands: But there is here no- 
more law to oblige a woman to ſuch a ſub-J 
: jection, if the circumſtances either of her 
condition, or contract with her huſband w 
| ſhould exempt her from it, than there 15 
that ſhe ſhould bring forth her children in 
ſorrow and pain, if there could be found af - 
- remedy for it, which alſo is a part of the ſame} 
_ curſe upon her: For the whole verſe runs 
thus, Unto the woman he ſaid, I will greath} a 
multiply thy ſorrow and thy conception ; in for-} + 
rot thou 25 bring forth bilden, and thy de.. 
ire ſhall be to thy . and he ſhall rule - 
der thee. It would, I think, have been 24 
hard matter for any body, but our author, 
to have found out a grant of monarchical 
government to Adam in theſe words, which} 
were neither ſpoke to, nor of him: neither 
will any one, | ſuppoſe by theſe words, think 
the weaker ſex, as by a law, ſo ſubjected to 
the curle contained in them, that it is their 
duty not to endeavour to avoid it. And will 
any one ſay, that Eve, or any other 3 el 
finned, if ſhe were brought to _ 


oſe No! 


Ho. j 
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thole multiplied pains God threatens her here 
with ? Or that either of our Queens Mary or 
Elizabeth, had they married any of their 
| ſubjeQts, had been by this text put into a, po- 
lirical ſubjection to him? or that he there- 
by ſhould have monarchical rule over her? 
God in this text, gives not, that I ſee, any 
authority to Adam over Eve, or to men over 
their wives, but only fortels what ſhould be 


the woman's lot, how by his providence he 
would order it ſo, that ſhe ſhould be ſubject 


0 her huſband, as we ſee that generally the 


laws of mankind and cuſtoms of nations have 
R ordered 1 1 ſo; and there 1 18, 1 grant, a foun- 


dation in nature for it. 


48. Thus when God ſays of Jacob and E- ws 
: fan, that the. elder Rould f ſerve the younger, = 
Gen. xxv. 23. nobody ſuppoſes that God 


-\. hereby made Jacob Eſau's ſovereign, = 
foretold what ſhould de facto come to paſs. 


Baut if theſe words here ſpoke to Eve muſt. 
needs be underſtood as a law to bind her and 
15 1 other women to ſubjection, it can be no 


© other ſubjection than what every wife owes 


her huſband, and then if this be the original 
grant of government and the foundation of 
monarchical power, there will be as many 
monarchs as there are huſbands : If therefore 
theſe words give any power to Adam, i: can 
only beta conjugal power, not political; the 
power that every 92 hath to order the 
ttthings 
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things of private concernment in his family, 1 
as proprietor of the goods and lands there, | tho 
and to have his will G. place before that of, our 

his wife in all things of their common con- mu 
cernment : But not a political power of life: | ſo 

2 death over her, much leſs over any body le 

e. E 

459. This I am ſure: If our author will. 

| have this. text to be a grant, the original. 

pk of government, political government, 

ht to have proved it by fone detter ar- 
— than by barely ſaying, that thy de- 
ire ſhall be to thy buſband was a law, whereby | 

Exe, and all that ſhould come of her, were 
| ſubjeſted to the abſolute monarehical power 
of Adam and his heirs. Thy defire ſoall be to | 
thy huſband, is too doubtful an expreſſion, of | 
_ whoſe ſigniſication interpreters are not a» | 
greed, to build ſo confidently on, and in a |, bu 
matter of fuch moment, and fo great and ge- j 

netal concernment: But our author, accord. 
ing to his way of writing, having once name | | 

ed. the text, concludes preſently without an 
more ado, that the meaning is, as he would - 
have it, Let the words rule and ſubject be 

but found in the text or margin, and it im- 

mediately ſignities the duty cb a ſubject to his 
prince; the relation is changed, and though, | 
God lays + huſband,” Sir Robert will have it? 
king; Adam has preſently. * abſolute me- „ | e 
. een power over he and not on Or | b: 
bn i 


* 
. 
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ver Eve, but all that ſhould come of her, 


though the ſcripture ſays not a word of it, nor 
our thor a word to prove it. But Adam 


| muſt for all that be an abſolute monareh; and 
| | ſo'down'to'the end of the chapter. And here 
l leave my reader to conſider, whether my 


bare ſaying, without offering any reaſons to 


_ evince it, that this text gave not Adam that 


abſolute monarchical power, our author ſup- 
poſes, be not as ſufficient to deſtroy that pow-! 


| er; as his bare aſſertion is to eſtabliſh it, fince 
| the text mentions neither prince nor people, 
| ſpeaks nothing of abſolute or monarchical 


power, but the ſubjection of Eve to Adam a4 
wife to her huſband. And he that would 


I trace our author ſo all through, would make 
Ia ſhort and ſufficient anſwer to the greateſt 
part of the grounds he proceeds on, and a- 
I bundantly confute them by barely denying; 
it being a ſufficient anſwer to aſſærtions witl- 
out proof, to deny them without giving a rea- 
ſon. And therefore ſhould 1 have fad nd. 


I thing but barely denied, that by this text RE 
I © ſupreme power was ſettled and founded by 


| © God himſelf, in the fatherhood, limited to 
_ © monarchy, and that to Adam's perſon und 
I © heirs,” all which our author notably co 
> | cludes from theſe words, as may be ſeen in 
_ the ſame page, Obſ. 244. it had been à füfff. 


1 


cient anſwer; ſnould I have deſired any ſo- 
ber man only to have read the text; and con- 
e adered 
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ſidered to whom, and on what occaſion it was | 
ſpoken, he would no doubt have wondered 
how our author found out monarchical ab- 
ſolute power in it. All that I can non 
remember our author brings to prove Adamꝭi 


Os 


— 
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Of Adants Title to Sovereignty by Tatherbood.. | 


drereignty, that ſupremacy, which: he Jays, | 


c. Tukkx is one thing more, and then | I m 


I think 1 have given you all that our author 


brings for proof of Adam's ſovereignty, and 


that is a ſuppoſition of a natural right of do- 


I ; 


minion over his children, by being their fa- 1 


ther; And this title of fatherhood he is fo 


pleaſed. with, that you will find it brought in 
almoſt in every page; particularly he ſays, | 


Not only Adam, but 1 


Not only Adam, but the ſucceeding Paints 
n archs had by right of fat 


* 


de ths 7 


p thority over ther children, 5. 12. And ian 


the ſame page, This fubjection of children 
IFV 7 1097 7 eee * a 6 | * g 
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+ being the fountain of all re gal 1 
Ee. This being as one vou think 1 
fo frequent mentioning it, the main 
ald his frame, we may well expect dear 12 
:evidefit reaſon for it, ſince ke ky uns it ge! AS 


a poſition neceſſary to his nd? ag that 825 
Joy man that is 0 from, 
a He, that by his very | birth. "be, cen 


ſubject of him that begets him.” Gl. 
-S9 that Adam being the only 515 
— 7 — being den 
been born free. If we atk ow Adam £20 
by this power over his 1 
here it is by begetting them: ain, 
4 Obſ. 223 "The natural dominion of Adam, 1 
I fays he, may be out of Grotius him- 
ſelf, who teacheth, that generatione 5 us ac; 
- tur parentibus in libero. And indeed the 
act of begetting being that which makes a 
man a Saber, His right of 4 father over his 
e ean naturally ariſe from nothing : 
e. ech tells ul pid api Yor fro 
- | in e, this power of p ents over their 
childrem extends; but our author, alway 
very clear in this point, affures us it is 10 
power, and like that of abſolute | | 
over their {laves, abſolute power if "Iife 266 
| death; He that ſhould demand N mY how, 
| & for what reaſorr it Si ch 
tives che father fuch an 
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him, will find him anfwer nothing: We are] the: 
to take his word for this, as well as ſeveral 
other things, and by that the laws of nature 
and the conſtitutions of government muſty p! 
_ Rand or fall: Had he been an abfolute mo 
narch, this way of talking might have ſuited} 
well enough ; pro ratione voluntas might have 
been of force in his mouth; but in the way 
of proof or argument is very unbecoming, 
and will little advantage his plea for abſolute 
_ monarchy. Sir Robert has too much leflenz 
ed a ſubject's authority to leave himſelf the" 
hopes of eſtabliſhing any thing by his bare 
faying it; one flave's opinion without proof 
is not of weight enough to diſpoſe of the Gs 
liberty and fortunes of all mankind. 991 
all men ate not, as I think they are, naturally det 
equal, I am ſure all flaves are; and then I may" 
without preſumption oppoſe my fingle opinli ite 


on to his; and be confident that my ſayings it aft 


© that begetting of children makes them not 
flaves to their fathers, as certainly,” ſetsall man- 


kind free, as his affirming the contrary makes badi 


them all flares. But that this poſition, which" 
is the foundation of all their doctrine, who 
would have monarchy to be Jure Divino, may 
have all fair play; let us hear what reaſon 04 
thers gave for it, ſince our author offers none. r 
52. The argument, I have heard others i * 
make uſe of, to prove that fathers, by beget . 
ming them, come by an abſolute power over 


their Ls 
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te their children, is this; that, © fathers have a 
l pqwer over the lives of their children, becauſe; 
re} they give them being, which is the only. 
iti} proof it is capable of: Since there can be no 
6:4 reaſon, why naturally one man ſhould. have 
| any claim or pretence of right over that in 
another, which was never his, which he be- 
ſtowed not, but was received from the bounty, 
6/4 of another. 1. I anſwer, That every one who 
i} gives another any thing, has not always there- 
nz} by. a right to take it away . 2. They 
of who ſay the father gives lite to his children, 
¶ areſo. dazzled with the thoughts of monarchy ß 
chat they do not, as they ought, remember 
I} God, who is © the author and giver of life: it 
Ii is in him alone we live, move, and have our 
ay to another, that knows not wherein his gn 
n lie conſiſts ? philoſophers are at a loſs about 
n after their moſt diligent enquiries; and a- 
ot natomiſts, after their whole lives and ſtudies 
n-(| ſpent in diſſections, and diligent examining the 
es bodies of men, confeſs their ignorance in the 
chil} ſtructure and uſe of many parts of man's bo- 
ho dy, and in that operation wherein life conſilty - 
ay Un che whole. And goth the rude plough- 
0. U nan, or the more ignorant voluptuary frame 
e. Mer faſhion ſuch an admirable engine as this 
8, and then put life and ſenſe into it? Can 
Iman fay, he formed the parts that are 
i 7 ſuppole 
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ſuppoſe himſelf to give the life, and yet not 


know what ſubje& is fit to receive it, nor 
what actions or organs are neceſſary for it 
reception or preſervation ? 


53. To give life to that which has yet no | 
being, is to frame and make a living creature, 
faſhion the parts, and mould and ſuit them to 


their ufes, and having proportioned and fit- 
ted them together, to put into them a living 


| foul. He that could do this, might indeed | . 


have ſome pretence to deſtroy his own work. 


 manſhip. But is there any one ſo bold, that} 


| dares thus far arrogate to himſelf the incom- 


prehenſible works of the Almighty ? Who F 


alone did at firſt, and continues ſtill to make 


a living ſoul, he alone can breathe in the} fa 


breath of life. If any one thinks himſelf an 


_ artiſt at this, let him number up the parts of 5 ' 


his chila's body, which he hath made, tell 
me their uſes and operations, and when the 


living and rational ſoul began to inhabit this | of 


curious ſtructure, when ſenſe began, and how 


this engine which he has framed, thinks and] “ 
reaſons : if he made it, let him, when it ü] 


out of order mend it, at leaſt tell wherein the AF 


defects lie. Shall he that made the eye net fee? © 
_ fays the Pſalmiſt, Pf. xciv. 9. See theſe] /! 
mens vanities ? The ſtructure of that one 
part is ſufficient to convince us of an all-wiſe 
contriver, and he has ſo viſible a claim to uw] :: 
as his workmanſhip, that one of the ordinary] ) 
| appellations} ino!7. 


40 little more towards their making, than 
„ Deucalion and his wife in the fable did to- 
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lations of God in ſcripture is God our 
Maker, and th e Lord our Maker. And there- 
fore though our author tor the magnifying 
his fatherhood, be pleaſed to ſay, Obſ. 1 59. 
That even the power which God himſelf ex- 
erciſeth over mankind is by right of father- 


[ | hood, yet this fatherhood 1s ſuch an one as ut- 
| terly excludes all pretence of title in earthly 


parents; for he is King, becauſe he is indeed 
maker of us all, which no parents can pre- 


dend to be cf their children. 


54. But had men ſkill and power to make 


| SL children, it is not fo ſlight a piece of 


workmanſhip, that it can be imagined, they 


* could make them without deſigning it. What 


N of a thouſand, when he begets a child, 
farther than the ſatisfying his preſent : 
- appetite. God in his infinite wifdom has put 
0 ſtrong deſires of copulation into the conſti- 
tution of men, thereby to continue the race 
of mankind, which he doth moſt commonly 
without the intention, and often againſt the 


conſent and, will of the begetter. And in- 


; deed thoſe who deſire and deſign children, 
are but the occaſions of their being, and 
:,when they deſign and wiſh to beget them, 


yards the making of mankind, by ann 5 
150 pebbles over their heads. 
Nen 35. But grant that the Parents made their 


oj: ene ___ celilirew 


' ſoon as the father has done his 


will, the mother connot be denied an equal 
a ẽbſolute authority of the father will ariſe-from 


children, gave them life and being, and that 
hence there followed an abſolute power. | vi 
This would give the father but a joint domi- | - 
nion with the mother over them. For no 
body can deny but chat the woman hath an 
equal ſhare, if not the greater, as nouriſhing 
the child a long time in her own body out of 
ner own ſubſtance: There it is faſhioned, | | 
and from her it receives the materials and | 8 
principles of its conſtitution: And it is fo | q 
| (nary imagine the rational ſoul ſhould pre- | - 
ſently inhabit the yet unformed embryo, as 
part in the 
_ act of generation, that if it muſt be ſuppoſed 
v to derive any thing from the parents, it muſt 
_ owe, moſt to the mother. But be that a8 it 


— 


fſbare in begetting of the child, and ſo the 


- 


agrees! 


hence. Our author indeed is of another 
mind; for he ſays, We know that God at 
the creation gave the ſovereignty to the 
man over the woman, as being the nobler 
and principal agent in generation, O. 1724 | 
1 remember not this in my bible, and when | 
the place is brought where God. at the creas | 
tion gave the ſovereignty. to man over the | 
woman, and that for this zeaſon, becauſe he | 
is the nobler and principal agent in genera» | 
tion, it will be time enough to conſider, and 
anſwer it, But it is no new gr aus 
: + auinor 
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u tell us his own fancies for certain and di- 
wine truthis, though there be often a great 
| -dral of difierence between his and divine re- 
cvelations; for God in the ſcripture ſays, © his 
$ father and mother that begot him.” 
ach. They who alledge the practice of man- 
Kind for expoſing or ſelling their children, as 
proof of their power over them, are with 
| Sir Robert happy arguers ; and cannot but 
_ gecommiend their opinion, by founding it an 
the moſt ſhameful action, and moſt unnatu- 
aal murder, human nature is capable of. The 
| Yens of lions and nurſeries of wolves know 
do ſuch cruelty as this: Theſe favage inha- 
\ Vitants of the deſert obey. God and nature in 


They wilt hunt; watch, fight, and''almoſt 
| fitirve for the preſervation of their young; 
1 fever-part with them; never forſake them, 
u they are able to ſhift for themſelves. And 
| Fis-the privilege of man alone to act more 


fined” part of the creation? doth God for- 
bid us under the ſevereſt penalty, that of 
| death, to take away the life of any man, a 
ſtranger, and upon provocation? and does 
be permit us to deſtroy thoſe, he has given us 


| he charge and care of; and by the dictates 


of nature and reaſon, as well as his revealed 
| dommand, requires us to preſerve. He has | 

in ull the parts of the creation taken a-pecu- 
TViizwy fk | G liar 


Saag tender und careful of their offspring: 


antrat y to nature than the wild and moſt un- 
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liar care to propagate and continue the ſeve. 
ral ſpecies of creatures, and makes the indi. | 4 
viduals act fo ſtrongly to this end, that they þ ; 
ſometimes neglect their cwn private good for | . 
it ; and ſeem to forget that general rule, 


which nature teaches all things of ſelf. pre. | fat 
ſervation; and the preſervation of their young, 1 


28 the ſtrongeſt principle in them, over-rules | ; 
the conſtitution of their particular natures. Per 
| Thus we ſee when their young ſtand in need | 5 
of it, the timorous become valiant, the fierce | C i 
and ſavage kind, and the ravenous tender and 1 
57. But if the example, of what hath been | n 
done, be the rule of what ought to be, hiſts. | 0. 
ry would have furniſhed our author with in. | £* 
ſtances of this abſolute fatherly power in its 
Height and perfection, and he might have 
ſhewed us in Peru, people that begot chi. | 2! 
"dren on purpoſe to fatten and eat them. The | © 
Kory is ſo remarkable, that 1 cannot but ſa | ** 
it down in the author's words. In ſome 
© provinces,” ſays he, they were ſo liquorih 89 
after man's fleſh, that they would not haye M1 
_ © the patience to ſtay till the breath was dut | 57, 
of the body, but would fuck the blood as | 7: 
© it ran from the wounds of the dying man; | 
: * they had public ſhambles of man's fleſh, and | ivy 
their madneſs herein was to that degree, | 
© that they ſpared not their own children 
which they had begot on ſtrangers, taktn 


| nd 


cm i &@* 


re. 
di. 


or 
le, 
re- 


85 
les 
et. 
ed 


him to a brutality . the level 1'of 
of 21 


8 
o 


more than the ſands, and wider 22 the o. : 


| reaſon being laid aſide, is ready for every ex- 4 
| travagant project; and in this ſtate, he that 


Re 
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© in war: For they made their captives their 
« miſtrefſes, and choicely nouriſhed the chil- 
« dren they had by them, till about thirteen 


ey i years old, they butchered and eat them; 


© and they ſerved the mothers after the ſame 
« faſhion, when they grew paſt child- PAIN 


and ceaſed to bring them any more ro 


vers. Garcilaſſo de la Vega hiſt. des Tneas de 
Rr i 
58. Thus far can the buſy mind of man 


s, when he quits his reaſon, which places 
him almoſt equal to angels, Nor can it be 
otherwiſe in a creature, whoſe thoug hts are 


cean, where fancy and paſſion muſt needs run 
Vim into ſtrange courſes, if reaſon, which is. 
his he ſtar and compaſs, be not that he ſteers 
ination is always reſtleſs and 
l rating of thoughts, and the will, 


5 fartheſt out of the way, is thoug ht fit- 


Kt to lead, and is ſure of moſt Folks - 


And when faſhion hath once eſtabliſhed what 
folly or craft began, cuſtom, makes it ſacred, 
and ic will be thought impudence or, madneſs, 
to. contradi& or queſtion. it. Ile that will 

impartially ſurvey the nations of the warld, 

vill find fo 7 of their religions, govern - 
ments and manners, brought'1 in and continu- 
(tt © G. 2. ay 


= 


1 among? them by theſe means, that he will 
have but little reverence for che prectices 


Which ate in uſe and credit amengtt men; 


and will have reafon to think, that the woods | 


and foreſts, where the irrational untaught in- 
habitants Keep right by following vature. are | 
fitter to give us rules, than cities and pala ces, 
where thoſe that call themſelves civil and ra- 
tional, go out of their way, by the authority } 
of example. If precedents are ſufficient to | 


_ eſtabliſh a rule, i in this caſe our author might 

have found in holy writ children facrificed | by 
their parents, and this amongſt the people of 
God themſelves : The Pfalmiſt tells us, Pfal; } 


cri. 38. They ſhed innocent blood, even the 


© blood of their ſons and of their daughters, 
© whom they ſacrificed unto the idols of Caz | nt) 
© nadn,” But God judged not of this by our 
author's rule, nor allowed of the authority of 
Practice againſt his righteous law, but as it 
follows there, The land was polluted with 


© blood, therefore was the wiath of the Lord 
© kindled againſt his people inſomuch that ke 


_ © bhorred his own inheritance.“ The kitling 
of their children though it were faſhionable, 
was charged en them as innocent blood, and 
to had in the account of God the guilt of 
murder, as the © offering them to idols had the 
guilt of idolatry, = if 


-89." Be it then as Sir Retieht. fave, hat 
k ny it was 2 for men to ſell and 
2 ; caſtrate 
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| * caſtrate their children, Obſ.. 155. Let ĩt 
be, that they expoſed them; add to it, if you. 
pleaſe, for this is ſtill greater power, that they 
begat them for their table, to fat and eat 
them: If this proves a right todo ſo, we may, 
s | by the ſame argument, juſtify adultery, inceſt 
2. — ſodomy, for there are examples of theſe 
too, both — and modern; fins which, 1 
have their principal aggravation 


& | from this, that they croſs the main intention 


f | the higheſt perfection, and the diſtin&ion of 
$ | families, with the ſecurity of the unte; 
J bed, as neceſſary 


of nature, which willeth the increaſe of man- 
| { kind, and the continuation of the in 


thereunto. by 
60. In confirmation of this god autho- 


:| rity of the father, our author brings a lame 
« | proof from the poũtive command of God in 
F ſcripture; his words are, (0 confirm the 


* natural right of regal power, we find in the 
* decalogue, that the law which enjoins obe- 
* dience to kings, is delivered in the terms, 
© Honour thy father, p. 23. whereas many 
* confeſs, that government only in the ab- 
ſtract, is the ordinance of God, they are 
| *not able to prove any ſuch ordinance in the 
 Cripture, but only in the fatherly power, 

and therefore we find the commandment, 
that enjoins obedience to ſuperiors, given in 

© the terms, Honour thy father; ſo that not 
Nn the power and right of, government, 

| — but 
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© but the form of the power governing, and 
the perſon having the power, are all the or. 
«* dinances of God. The firſt father had not 
only ſimply power, but power monarchs 
© cal, as he was father immediately from 


© God.” Obſ. 254. To the ſame purpole, | © 
the ſame law is cited by our author, in ſere- + 


ral other places, and juſt after the ſame fa- 


ſhion, that is, and mother,” as apoeryphal | © hi 


words, are always left out; a great argument | 
of our author's ingenuity, and the goedneſs | 
of his cauſe, which required in its defender 
zal to a degree of warmth, able to warp the 


lacred rule of the word of God, to make it | 
comply with his preſent occaſion; a way of | © 0 
_ proceeding not unuſual to thoſe, who em- 
brace not the truths, becauſe reaſon and re- | + 
velation offer them; but eſpouſe parties and 
_ tenets, for ends different from truth, and then |, 19 
reſolve at any rate to defend them; and fo | *1 


do with the words and ſenſe of authors, they 


would fit to their purpoſe, juſt as Procruſtes + 


did with his gueſts, lop or ſtretch them, as may 


| beſt fit them to the ſize of their notions: And | [1 


they always prove like thoſe, fo ſerved, de- | - 
termed, lame, and uſeleſs. | 4,7 rac 


61. For had our author ſet down this com- 


mand without garbling, as God gave it, and 


joined mother to father, every reader would 0 
have feen, that it had made directly againſt | '* 


him; and that it was ſo far from eſtabhſhiug 


the | 
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| the monarchical power of the father, that it 


{et up the mother equal with him,  injoined 
nothing but what was due in common, to 
both father and mother; for that is the con- 

fant tenor of the ſcripture, Honour thy fa- 


s ther and mother, Exod. xx. He that 
e ſmiteth his father or mother, ſnall ſurely be 


put to death, xxi. 15. * He that curſeth 


| © his father or mother, ſhall ſurely be put to 


death, v. 17. Repeated Lev. xx. g. and 


by our Saviour, Matth. xv. 4. Ye ſhall fear 


© every mat his mother and his father, Levy. 
xix. 3. If a man have a rebellious ſon, 


» | «4 which wif not obey the voice of his father, 
_ Hor the voice of his mother ; then ſhall his 
F father and his mother lay hold on him, and 


+ fay, this our ſon is ſtubborn and rebellious, 


ge will not obey our voice, Deut. xxi. 18, 
19, 20, 21. Curſed be he that ſetteth light 
by his father or his mother,“ xxviü. 16. 
y | © My ſon, hear the inſtruction of thy father, 
e& | nd forſake not the law of thy ——_— 


the wards of Solomon a king, who was not 


d | [ignorant of what belonged to him as, a father 

or a king, and yet he joins. father and mo- 
ther together, in all the inſtructions he gives 
children quite through his book of Proverbs. 


MWoe unto him, that ſayeth unto; his father, 


hat begetteſt thou, or to the woman, Naar 
Thaſt thou brought forth,“ Iſa. xi. 10. in 
| :* thee: have they * _ by father or mo- 


| ot. © ther,” 
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s ther,” Ezek. xxviii. 2. And it ſhall come 

© to paſs, that when any ſhall yet prophecy, 
then his father and his mother that begat 
him, ſhall ſay unto him, thou ſhalt not live, 
and his father and his mother that begat 
him, ſhall thruſt him through when he pro. 
© phefieth,” Zech. xiii. 3. Here not the fa. | N 
ther only, but the father and mother | + 
Jointly, had power in this caſe of life and 


death. Thus ran the law of the old tef- | er. 


tament, and in the new they are likewiſe 


joined, in the obedience of their children, | ri 


_ Eph. vi. 1. The rule is, Children obey your 
parents, and I do not remember, that I any 


| Where read, Children obey your father and] 


no more: The ſcripture joins mother too in 


that homage, which is due from children; | his} 
and had there been any text, where the ho- | ty 


nour or obedience of children had been di- | 
rected to the father alone, it is not likely that | g 
our author who pretends to build all upon! | \ 
ſcripture, would have omitted it: Nay the 
ſeripture makes the authority of father and mo- 


ther, in reſpect of thoſe they have begot, fo e- 1 


qual, that in ſome places ĩt neglects eventhe pri- 
oxity of order, which is due to the father, and 
the mother is put firſt, as Lev. xix. 3. from 


which ſo conſtantly joining father and mo- | di 


ther together, as is found quite through the 
ſcripture, we may conclude that the honour: 
they have a title to from their children, is 


one 
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ane common right belonging fo equally to 
them both, that neither can claim It, . 
neither can be excluded. | 

362. One would — * how: aur Au- 


thor infers from the ſifch commandinent, 


| that all power was originally in the father.“ 
How he finds monarchical power of go- 
c vernment, ſettled and fixed by the com- 
{mandment, Honour thy father' and thy mo- 
ther. If all the honour due by the com- 
mandment, be it what it will, be the only 
' right of the father, becauſe he, as our author 
ſays,” has the ſovereignty over the woman, 
"as being the nobler and principal agent in 
generation, why did God afterwards all a- 
long join the mother with him, to ſhare in 
his honour? can the father, by this ſovereign · 
ty of his, diſcharge the child from paying 
„this honour to his mother? The ſcripture 


| gave no ſuch licence to the Jews, and yet 


there were often breaches wide enough be- 
twixt huſband and wife, even to divorce: and 


| ſeparation: And, I think, nobody will ſay a 
| child may with- hold honour from his mother, 


or, as the ſcripture terms it, * ſet light by 
cher,“ though his father ſhould command, 
him to do ſo; no more than the mother could 


- | diſpenſe. with him for neglecting to honqur 
Ibis father: Whereby it is plain, that this com- 


mand of God, gives the farher: no favereigns! 


* no ſupremacy. Ale | 8 Ian | 1 
63. J 
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63. I agree with our author, that the title | 


to this honour is veſted in the parents by na- 


ture, and is a right which accrues to them, b 
their having begotten their children, and Goc 
by many poſitive declarations has confirmed | 
it to them: I alſo allow our author's rule, 

© that in grants and gifts, that have their ori. 
« ginal from God and nature, as the power of 
© the father, (let me add and mother, for 
whom God hath joined together, let no man 
put aſunder) no inferior power of men can | z 
limit, nor make any law of preſcription a- + 


| © gainſt them,” Obſ. 158. ſo that the mother | ff 


having by this law of God, a right to honour 
from her children, which is not ſubject to 


the vil of her huſband, we ſee this abſolute | fin 


monarchical power of the father, can neither | ; 
de founded on it, nor conſiſt with it; and he | 
has a power very far from monarchical, very |. x. 
far from that abſoluteneſs our author con- 


| tends for, when another has over his ſubjech |; 
the ſame power he hath, and by the ſame title: 


And therefore he cannot forbear ſaying him. 
ſelf that he cannot ſee how any man's ch | 
* dren can be free from ſubjeQion to their pa- +; 
rents, p. 12. which, in common ſpeech,] 
think, ſignifies mother as well as father, ar 

if parents here ſignifies only father, it is the | 4% 
firſt time I ever yet knew it to do fo, and by | 
ſuch an uſe of words, one may ſay any thing. | . 
64. By our athor's doctrine, the father bas. Wa: 
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wig ablolute juriſdiction over his children, 
has alſo the fame over their iſſue; and the 
nſequence is good, were it true, that the 
fk had fuch a power : And yet I afk our 
hor, whether the grandfather, by his fove- 
reignty , could diſcharge the grandchild from 
paying to his father the honour due to him 
the fifth commandment. If the grand- 
father hath by right of fatherhood, ſole ſove- 
reign power in him, and that obedience which 


an is due to the ſupreme magiſtrate, be com- 


manded in theſe words, Honour thy "ae | 

it is certain the grandfather might diſpenſe 
Vith the grandſon's honouring his — 

which fince it is evident in common ſenſe, be 
; cannot, it follows from hence that, * Honour 
thy father and mother,” cannot mean an ab- 
Pale ſubjection to a ſovereign power, but 
ſomethin "elſe. The right e which 
ents have by e and which is con- 
' irmed to them by the fifth commandment, 
cannot be that political dominion, which our 
author would derive from it: For that being 
in every civil ſociety ſupreme ſomewhere, 
can diſcharge any ſubje& from any political 
8 to an fon of his fellow-ſubjeQs. 
But what law of the magiſtrate, can give a 

child liberty, not to e his father 
mother :* It is an eternal law, annexei 
| Hr, to the relation of parents and 1 

| _ 
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dren and ſo contains nothing of che 
ſcrate's power in it, nor is ſubjected to it. 
65. Our author fays, God hath given to 
© a father, a right or liberty to alien his power | 
© over his children to any other.“ Obſ. 153. 
1 doubt whether he can alien wholly the right 
of honour that is due from them: But be 
that as it will, this Jam ſure, he cannot — 
and retain the fame power. If therefore: the | 
magiſtrate's ſovereignty by as our author 
would have it, nothing but the authority of 
a a ſupreme father,” p. 23. it is unavoidable, 
unt if the magiſtrate hath all this paternal 
Tight, as he muſt have if fatherhood be the | 
fountain of all authority; then the ſubjedts, 
though fathers, can have no power over their 
children, no right to honour from them; for | 
it cannot be all in another's hands, and a part | 
remain with the parents. So that according 
to our author's own doctrine, Honour: thy 
father and mother* cannot poſlibly be un- 
derſtood of political ſubjection and 'obedii | 5 
ence; fince the laws both in the old and new | 
| teſtament, that commanded children to Ho- 
* nour and obey their parents, were given 
to ſuca, whoſe father were under civil go 
vernment, and fellow - ſubjects with them in 
political ſocieties; and to have bid them © Hos 
nnour and their parents“ in our author's 


— 
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ſenſe, had been l thent be ſubjects to | 1 
thoſe, who had no title to it; the right to 
| obedience 
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42 from ſubjects, being all veſted in 
another; and inſtead of teaching obedience, 
this had been to foment ſedition, by ſetting. 
up powers that were not. If therefore this 
command, Honour thy father and mother,” 
concern political r mai Fwy it directly over- 
throws our author's monarchy ; * 2 = 
to be every child to t 
| — in * father muſt neceſſari- 
iy have political dominion, and there will 
„ de as many fovereigns as there are fathers; 
beſides that the mother too hath her title. 
which deſtroys the ſovereignty of one ſu- 
monarch. But if Honour thy fa- 


ſtom political power, as 


— . —— 


| Sho dads mother, mean ſomething diſtin& 
neceſſarily it muſt, 
it is beſides our author's n mn. | 

to his p 
' * The law that 


enjoins chodiencei 20 


„kings is delivered,” ſays our author in 


the terms, Honour thy father, as if all 
power were originally in the father,” Obſ. 
24? and that law is alſo delivered, ſay I, 
in the terms, Honour thy mother,“ as if 
all power were originally in the mother, I 
appeal whether the zrgument be not as good 
on one ſide as the other, Father and mo- 
thet* being joined all along in the old and 
4 wherever honour or obedience 
i injoined children. Again our author tells 
n 254- chat this command, Honour 
H 0 © thy 
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* thy father gives the right to govern, and FF 


* makes the form of government monar. | 
* chical.” To which J anſwer, that if by 
_* Honour thy father' be meant obedience | 


to the political power of the magiſtrate, it | ; 


concerns not any duty we owe to our naty- | 


ral fathers, who are ſubjects; . becauſe they, | x; 
by our author's doQrine, are diveſted of all | : 
that power, it being placed wholly in ks | bb 

- "1% 


Prince, and ſo being equally ſubjects 


ilaves with their children, can have no right | 


by that title, to any ſuch honour. and obe- 


dience, as contains in it political ſubjec-⸗-- 


tion: if Honour thy father and mother“ 
ſignifies the duty we owe our natural parents, 
as by our Saviour's interpretation, Matth. 
xv. 4. and all the other mentioned places, 


tis plain it does, then it cannot concern po- 
litical obedience, but a duty that is owing to 


perſons, who have no title to ſovereignty, 


nor any political authority as magiſtrates | * 
over ſubjects. For the perſon of a private | 4 


father, and a title to obedience, due to the 


{upreme magiſtrate, are things inconſiſtent; | « 


and threfore this command, which muſt ne- | - 


ceſſarily comprehend the perſons of our na- | 


_ tural fathers, muſt mean a duty we owe 
them diſtinct from our obedience to the ma- 


giſtrate, and from which the moſt abſolute 5 


power of princes cannot abſolve us. What 
this duty is, we ſhall in its due place examine. 
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67. And thus we have at laſt got through 
all, that in our author looks like an argument 
for that * abſolute unlimited ſovereignty,“ 
deſcribed, Sect. 8. which he ſuppoſes in A- 
dam; fo that mankind ever ſince have been 
Kall dorn ſlaves, without any title to freedom. 
t. But if creation, which gave nothing but a 
„ made not Adam prince of his poſteri- 
f Adam, Gen. i. 28. was not conſtituted 
| jord of mankind, nor had a private dominion 

given him exclufive of his children, but only 
f 2 right and power over the earth, and infe- 


of men: If aiſo, Gen. iii. 16. God gave not 
my political power to Adam over his wife 
and children, but only ſubjected Eve to A- 
dam, as a puniſhment, or foretold the ſubjec- 
| fion of the weaker ſex, in the ordering the 
common concernments of their families, hut 
gave not thereby to Adam, as to the huſband, 
4 of life and death, which nec be- 
| to the magiſtrate : If fathers by beget- 
ting 2 children acquire no ſuch power o- 
ver them; and if the command © Honour 
[© thy” father and mother,” give it not, but on- 


we | Joins a duty owing to parents equally, 
A | whether ſubjefts or not, and to the mother 


As well as the father; if all this be ſo, as 8 
4 | think, by what has been faid, it is very evi- 


Ke | dent, FM man has a natural freedom, ay 
4 vichitanding a all our 8 — 


4 


rior creatures in common with the children 
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to the contrary ; ſince all that ſhare in the wher 
ſame common nature, faculties and powers, | yet h 
are in nature equal, and ought to partake in 
the ſame common rights and privileges, till 
the manifeſt appointment of God, who is' | * 
Lord over over all bleſſed for ever, can be I mn 
produced to ſhew any particular perſon's fu- 
premacy; or a man's own conſent ſubjects 
him to a ſuperior. That is ſo plain, that our 
author confeſſes, that © Sir John Hayward, I co 
Blackwood and Barclay, the great vindica - 
tors of the rights of kings, could not deny | 
© it, but admit with one conſent the natural 
_ ©liberty and equality of mankind,” for truth 
unqueſtionable. And our author hath been 
ſo far from producing any thing, that may 
make good his great poſition, © That Adam 
pas abſolute monarch, and ſo men are not | 
naturally free, that even his own proofs }. 
make againſt him; ſo that to uſe his own. | 
way of: arguing, This firſt erroneous prin- | 
« ciple failing, the whole fabric of the vaſt 
engine of abfolute power and tyranny, drops | 
© down of itſelf,” and there needs no more to 
be faid in anſwer to all that he builds upon 
_ To falſe and frail a foundation. J 
68. But to fave others the pains, were 
there any need, he is not ſparing himſelf to 
ſhew, by his own contradictions, the weak» | 
neſs of his own doctrine. Adam's abſolute | Ft 
and ſole dominion is that, which he is every 
821 + where | 
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© hath an abſolute, unlimited 
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where full of; and all along builds on, and 
he tells us, p. 12. © That as Adam was 


in Lord of his children, ſo his children under 


© him had a command and power over their 
on children.” The unlimited and undi- 


> | vided ſovereignty of Adam's fatherhood; by 


our author's Pa > omen rpms ſtood but a little 
while, only during the firſt generation, but 
as ſoon as he had grand-children, Sir Robert 
could give but à very ill account of it. A- 
dam, as father of his children,” ſaith he, 
ral power o- 
ver them, and by virtue t over thoſe 
that they bego:, and ſo to all generations; 


feet Cain and Seth have a paternal power over 


their children at the ſame time, and are at 


the ſame time abſolute lords, and yet vaſſals 
_ and flaves; Adam has all the authority, as 


grandfather of the people, and they have a 


[ part of it as fathers of a part of them: He is 
_ abſolute over them and their poſterity; by” 


having begotten them, and yet they are ab- 


| folute over their children by the ſame” title. 
. «No,* lays our author, Adam's chilären 


under him, had power over their own' chil 


* * dren, but ſtill with ſubordination to the'fitſt- 


parent.) A good diſtinction that ſounds 


vwell, and it is pity it ſignifies. nothing, nor 
| can be reconciled with our author's words. 
F readily grant, that ſu poſing Adam's abſo- 
love power over his 1 erity, any of his elil- 


0 _ 
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dren might have from him a delegated, and the f. 
ſo a ſubordinate power over a part, or all the | ſpeak 
reſt : But that cannot be the power our au- | tion! 
thor ſpeaks of here, it is not a power by grant | : 
and commiſſion, but the natural paternal | | 
power he ſuppoſes a father to have over hw | t 
children. For 1}, he ſays, © As Adam was | 
lord over his children, ſo his children un- 
© der him had a power over their own chil. 
© dren:* They were then lords over their | 
own children after the ſame manner, and by | our 
the ſame title, that Adam was, i. e. by right 
of generation, by right of fatherhood. 2d, It 
V plain he means the natural power of fathers, 
becauſe he limits it to be the only over 
their own children; a delegated power has | 
wo. ſuch limitation, as only over their own | | 
ildren, it might be over others, as well as | 
their own children. 3d, If it were a delegat | | 
ed power, it muſt appear in ſcripture ; but | | 
there is no ground in ſcripture to affirm, that 
Adam' s children had any other power over 
their's, than what they naturally had as fa 
= chers. 
69. But that he means here paternal pow- 
er, and no other, is paſt doubt, from the in- 
ference he makes in theſe words.immediately | | 
following, I ſee not then how the children | 
of Adam, or of any man elſe, can be free: | 
from ſi 1 to their parents. Whereby: | 


it appears that the power on, den . and 
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me ſubjection on the other, our author here 
ſpeaks of, is that natural power and ſubjec 
tion between parents and children. For — 
which every man's children owed, could be 
no other; and that our author always aflirms 
to be abſolute and unlimited. This natural 
power of parents over their children, Adam 
had over his poſterity, ſays our author, and 
this power of parents over their children, his 
| children had over theirs in his life-time, ſays 
our author alſo; ſo that Adam, by a natural 
right of a father, had an abſolute unlimited 
power over all his poſterity, and at the fame - 
time his children had by the fame right abſo- 
r | lute unlimited er over their's. Here 
den are two abſolute unlimited powers exiſt. 
| ing together, which I would have any body 
rꝛeconcile one to another, or to common ſenſe. 
| For the falvo he has put in of ſubordina- 
I tion,” makes it more abſurd : To hate one 
abſolute, unlimited, nay unlimitable wer 
in ſubordination to another, is ſo manifeſt a_ 
- | Fr that nothing can be mofe. 
[Adam is abſolute prince with the unlimited 
* authority of fatherhnad over all his poſteri- 
ty , all his poſterity are then abſolutely his 
ſubjects, and, as our author ſays, his flaves, 
| children. and grand children, are equally i in 
& | this ſtate of ſubjection and ſlavery; and yet, 
* | ays- our author, the children sf Adam 
have — i. e. abſolute unlimited pow- 
9i13 " er 


— 2 


who are in ful jeclion themſelves to the abſo. 
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er over their own children; which in plain 
Engliſh is, they are flaves and abſolute prin« 
ces at the ſame time, and in the ſame govern. 
ment; and one part of the ſubjects lave au 
abſolute unlimited power over the other by 
the natural right of parentage. 
70. It any one will ſuppoſe in Keen of 
our author, that he here meant, that parents; 


lute authority of their father, have yet ſome B 
power over their children; I confeſs he is | the! 
ſomething nearer the truth: But he will not 
at all hereby help our author; for he no- 1 
where ſpeaking of the paternal power, but as | 
an abſolute unlimited authority, cannot be 
ſuppoſed to underſtand any thing elſe here, be 
unleſs he himſelf had limited it; and ſnewed | at 
ho far it reached. And that he means here | poli 
paternal authority in that large extent, is 
plain from the immediate following words; 
This ſubjection of children being, lays he, 
the foundation of all regal authority,” p. 12. 
The ſubjection then that in the former line, 
he ſays, every man is in to his parents, 
and conſequently what Adam's grandehil- 
dren were in to their parents, was that which 
was the fountain of all regal authority, i. e. 
according to our author, © abſolute unhmita« | 
© ble authority.” And thus Adam's childrew 
had regal authority over their children, whilſt 
ny themſelves were ſubjects to their father, 
and 1 
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and fellow ſubje ts with their children. But 


let him mean as he pleaſes, it is plain he 
allows Adam's children to have paternal 
power, p. 12. as alſo all other fathers to have 
paternal power over theix children, Obf. 156. 
From whence one of theſe two things will 
neceflarily follow, that either Adam's chil- 
dren, even in his life-time, had, and ſo all 
other fathers have, as he phraſes it, p. 12. 
By right of fatherhood royal authority over 
their children, or elſe, that Adam, by right 
of fatherhood, had not royal authority. For 
| it cannot be but that paternal power does, or 
does not give royal authority to them that 
have it; if it does not, then Adam could not 
be ſovereign by this title, nor any body elſe; 
aud then there is an end of all our author's 
politics at once; if it does give royal au- 
thority, then every one that has paternal 
power has royal authority, and then by our 
author's patriarchal government, there will 
de as many kings as there are fathers. 
71. And thus what a monarchy he hath 
| kt up, let him and his diſciples conſider. 
nil“ | Princes certainly will have great reaſon to 
ich thank him for theſe new politics, which ſet 
e. | up as many abſolute kings in every country 
ita · | there are fathers of children. And yet who 
ren | can blame our author for it, it lying unavoi- 
il | dably in the way of one diſcourſing upon our 
er, author's principles? For having placed an ab- 
DEC ſolute 
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ſolute power in fathers by right of begetting, | 


he could not eaſily reſolve how much of this 


power belonged to a fon over the children he] VI. 


had begotten; and ſo it fell out to be a very 


to Adam, and yet allow a part in his life-time 
to his children, when they were parents, and 
which he knew not well how to deny them. 
This makes him ſo doubtful in his expreſſions, 
and fo uncertain where to place this abſolute 
natural power, which he calls Fatherhood; 


| ſometimes Adam alone has it all, bad tg $ 


Obſ. 244, 245, and Pref. 


Sometimes parents have i it, which word 


| ſcarce ſigniſies the father alone, & 12. tg.” 
Sometimes children during eir father's 


life-time, as p. 12. 


„ fathers indefinitely, Obſ. 1 $55 
Sometimes the heir to Adam, Obſ. 253. 


246. 


Sometimes prime fathers, all ſons or grand | 


children of Noah. Obſ. 244. 
Sometimes the eldeſt parents, p. 12. 
Sometimes all kings, p. 19. 


Sometimes all that have ſupreme power. 


Obſ. 245. 


Sometimes heirs to thoſe firſt * | 


hard matter to give all the power as he does, .. 


3 fathers of families, 25 7. 7 


Sometimes the poſterity of Adam, 244 | 


9 
cow, Y 
. . 
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| diſorder, tyranny, and ufurpation. 
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who were at the firſt natural parents of the 
ws | whole people, p. 19, 
Sometimes an elective king, p. 23. 


Sometimes thoſe, whether a few or a mul- 


| titude, that govern the commonwealth, p. 23. 
Sometimes he that can catch it, an uſurper, 


r 
72. Thus this new nothing, that is to car- 

ry with it all power, authority, and govern- 

ment; this fatherhood, which is to deſign 


+ the perſon, and eſtabliſh the throne of mo- 
': | narchs, whom the 2 are to obey, may, 
0 


ording to Sir Robert, come into any 
nds, any how, and fo by his politics give 


to democracy royal authority, and make an 


uſurper a lawful prince. And if it will do all 
theſe fine feats much good do our author and 


| all his followers with their omnipotent father- 
| hood, which can ſerve for nothing but to un- 
| ſettle and deſtroy all the lawful governments 


in the world, and to eſtabliſh in their room 


n 


as Fountains of Severeignty. 


173+ In the foregoing chapters we have ſeen 
what Adam's monarchy was, in our author's 


opinion 
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opinion, and upon what titles he founded it. ſee: 
The foundations which he'lays the chief ſtrek | h. 
on, as thoſe from which he thinks he may } ten. 
may beſt derive monarchical power to future the 


princes, are two, viz. Fatherhood and Pro. 
perty, and therefore the way he propoſes to 
remove the abſurdities and inconveniencies 
of the doctrine of natural freedom, is to 
maintain the natural and private dominion of 
Adam, Obſ. 222. Conformable hereunto lie 
tells us, the grounds and principles of go- 
- vernment neceſſarily depend upon the ori- 
nal of property, Obſ. 108. The ſubjection 
© of children to their parents is the fountain of 
on earth is either derived or uſurped from | 
© the fatherly power, there being no other & 

© riginal to be found of any power whatſo& 
ver, Obſ. 158. I will not ſtand hereto e 
mine how it can be ſaid without a 
tion, that the firſt 


4 
y 

dic 
, Kit 


— 


deſrſtand how there can be no other otightd 
but fatherhood, and yet that the ground 
and principles of government depend up- 
the original of property; property and fi- 

therhood- being as far different as lord ef 
manor and father of children. 65 er 
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ſee how they will either of them agree with 
what our author ſays, Obſ. 244. of God's ſen- 


4. 


gence againſt Eve, Gen. ii. 16. That it is 


de original grant of government: fo that 
A that were the original, government had 


-potits original by our author's own confeſ- 
n, either from pr or fatherhood ; 
| and. this text which he brings as a proof of 
Adam's power over Eve, neceſſarily contra- 
Ate what he fays of the fatherhood, that it 
i che fole fountain of all power. For if A- 
dam had any fuch regal power over Eve, as 
dur author contends for, it mult be by fome 
nher title than that of 

4. But I leave him to reconcile theſe con- 
as well as many others, which 
wap plentifully be found in him, by any one, 
will but read him with a little attention, 
ad ſhall come now to conſider, how theſe 
two originals of government, Adam's natu- 
ml and private dominion, will conſiſt, and 
— and eſtabliſh the titles of 
monarchs, who, as our author o- 
r from 
fountains. Let us then ſuppoſe Adam 
nde by God's donation lord and fole pro- 
Mietor of the whole earth, in as and 
ple a manner as Sir Robert could wiſh; 
letiug ſuppoſe him alſo by right of fatherhood 
ry ruler over his children with an un- 
imited ſupremacy, I aſk then upon Adam's 
[OR 1 death 
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death what becomes of both his natural and 
private dominion ; and I doubt not *twill be 
anſwered, that they deſcended to his next 

heir, as our author tells us in ſeveral pla. 


ces. But this way, it is plain, cannot pol. 
ſibly convey both his natural and private do- 
minion to the ſame perſon. For ſhould ue 


7 allow, that all the property, all the eſtate of 


the father ought to deſcend to the eldeſt fon, 
(which will need ſome proof to eſtabliſh it) 
and ſo he has by that title all the private do. 
minion of the father, yet the father's natural 
dominion, the paternal power cannot deſcend 
to him by inheritance. For it being a right 


that accrues to a man only by begetting, no 


man can have this natural dominion over auy 
one he does not beget ; unleſs it can be ſup- 
poſed, that a man can have a right to any 
thing, without doing that upon which that 
Tight is ſolely founded. For if a father by 
 begetting, and no other title has natural do- 
minion over his children, he that does not 


beget them, cannot have this natural domi 


nion over them; and therefore be it true or 


falſe, that our author ſays, Obſ. 156. That | 


every man that is born, by his very birth 
becomes a ſubject to him that begets him, 
this neceſſarily follows, viz. that a man by 
his birth cannot become ſubje& to his bro- 
ther, who did not beget him: unleſs it can 
be ſuppoſed that a man by the very ſame title 
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| can come to be under the natural and abſo- 


- 


jute dominion of two different men at once; 


or it be ſenſe to ſay, that a man by birth 
is under the natural dominion of his eldeſt 
brother, though he did not beget him. 
75. If then the private dominion of Adam, 
i. e. his property in the creatures, deſcended 
at his death all entirely to his eldeſt ſon, his 
heir ; (for if it did not, there is preſently an 
end of all Sir Robert's monarchy) and his 


a.” | flatural dominion ; the dominion a father has 


' over his children by begetting them, belong- 
ed immediately upon Adam's deceaſe equal- 
h to all his ſons who had children, by the 


lince Cain as heir had that of property alone, 


Seth and the other ſons that of fatherhood e- 


qually with him. This is the beſt can be 
made of our author's doctrine, and of the 
Iwo titles of ſovereignty he ſets up in Adam, 


. | me of them will either ſignify nothing, or 


they both muſt ſtand, they can ſerve only 


| | to confound the rights of princes, and diſor- 


der government in his poſterity. | For by 
building upon two titles to dominian, which 
annot deſcend together, and which he al- 

has may be ſeparated, (for he yields that 
Adam's children had their diſtinct ter rito- 
dies by right of private dominion,” Obſ. 2 10. 

b | 12 8 P. 40.) 


lame title their father had it, the ſovereignty 
bunded upon property, and the ſovereignty 
* | founded upon fatherhood, come to be divided; 
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P. 40.) he makes it perpetually a doubt upon 


his principles where the ſovereignty is, or to | 


whom we owe our obedience, ſince father- 


hood and property are diſtinct titles, and be. 


gan preſently upon Adam's death to be in 


diſtinct perſons. And which then was to | 
give way to the other ? — 2 
76. Let us take the account of it, as he 


* 5 


himſelf gives it us. He tells us out of Gro. 


tius, that Adam's children by donation, | 
© affignation, or ſome kind of ceſſion before 


- © he was dead, had their diflin& territories 
dy right of private dominion ; Abel had his 


a 


* flocks and paſtures for them ; Cain had | 
© His fields for corn, and the land of Nod 
_ © where he built him a city, Obſ. 218. Here 


It is obvious to demand, which of theſe two 


after Adam's death was ſovereign ? Cain, 


fays our author p. 19. By what title? © Ag 


heir; for heirs to progenitors, who were 

+ natural parents of their people, are not on- 
© ly lords of their own children, but alſo of F ; 
N. their brethren,” ſays our author p. 19. 
What was Cain heir to? Not the entire poſ- 
ſeſſions, not all that which Adam had private 
dominion in, for our author allows that Abel 
by a title derived from his father, had his 

diſtinct territory for paſture by right of pri- 
vate dominion.“ What then Ebel hid by } 
private dominion, was exempt from Cain's 
dominion. For he could not have private | * 


dominion | 


— F* 
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dominion over that, which was under the pri- 


vate dominion of another; and therefore his 
ſovereignty over his brother is gone with this 


private dominion, and ſo there are preſently 


two ſovereigns, and his imaginary. Title of 


fatherhood is out of doors, and Cain is no 


prince over his brother. Or elſe if Cain re- 


tain his ſovereignty over Abel, notwithſtand- 
ing his private dominion, it will follow, that 
| the firſt grounds and principles of govern- 
ment have nothing to do with property, 
| whatever our author ſays to the contrary. 
It is true, Abel did not out- live his father A- 


dam, but that makes nothing to the 1 * 
ment, which will hold good againſt Sir Ro- 


bert in Abel's iſſue, or in Seth, or any of the 


poſterity of Adam, not deſcended from Cain. 
77. The ſame inconvenience he runs into 
about the three ſons of Noah, who, as he 
lays, p. 13. had the whole world divided 
* amongſt them by their father.“ I aſk then 


in which of the three ſhall we find the eſta- 


bliſhment of the regal power after Noah's 


death? If in all three, as our author there 
| ſeems to ſay; then it will follow, that regal 


power is founded in property of land, and 
follows private dominion, and not in paternal 


power or natural dominion, and ſo there is 
| an end of paternal power as the fountain bf 
regal authority, and the ſo much magnified 


13 fatherhood 


Were 
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fatherhood quite vaniſhes. If the regal pow- } 
er deſcended to Shem as eldeſt, and heir to 
his father, then Noah's diviſion of the world 
< by lots to his ſons, or his ten year's ſailing 
© about the Mediterranean to appoint each 
< ſon his part,” which our author tells us of, 
p. 15. was labour loſt, his divifion of the 
world to them, was to ill, or to no pu 
For his t to Cham and Japhet was little 
worth, if Shem, notwithſtanding this grant, 
as foon as Noah was dead, was to be lord o. 
ver them. Or, if this grant of private da- 
minion to them, over theirafligned territories, 
here were ſet up two diſtinct ſort 
of power, not ſubordinate od to the other, | 
with all thoſe inconveniences Which he muſs | 
ters up againſt the power of the people, Obk } 
158. which 1 ſhall ſet down in his own words, [ 
only changing property for people. Al } 
power on earth is either derived or uſurped 
from the fatherly power, there being no o 
ther original to be found of any power whats 
© ſoever: for if there ſhould be granted twa | 
< ſorts of power, without any ſubordination } 
b of one to the other, they would be in per. 
< petual ſtrife which ſhould be ſupreme, for | 
two ſupremes cannot agree: If the father 
_ © power be ſupreme, then the power ground- | 
ed on private dominion muſt be ſubordinate, | 
and depend onit; and if the power ground- 
ad on property be ſupreme, then the _ 
a * J £ 
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ey power muſt ſubmit to it, and cannot be 


« exerciſed without the licence of the proprie- 


* 
; 
( 4 


© tors, which muſt quite deſtroy the frame 
and courſe of nature.“ This is his own ar- 


| guing againſt two diſtin& independent pow- 
ers, which I'have ſet down in his own words, 


only putting power riſing from property for 


; © power of the people; and when he has an- 
' fwered what he himſelf has urged here againſt 
two diſtin powers, we ſhall be better able to 


ſee how, with any tolerable ſenſe, he cun de- 


five all regal authority © from the natural = 


and private dominion of Adam:-;* from fa- 


therhood and property together, which are 
diſtinct titles, that do not always meet in the 5 
fame perſon; and it is plain, by his on con- 
felſion, preſently ſe 
Adam's and Noah's death made way for ſuc- 
_ eefſion : Though our author frequently in 
lis writings jumbles them together, and o- 


mits not to make uſe of either, where he 
thinks it will ſound beſt to his purpoſe. But 


we abſurdities of this will more fully appear 
In the next chapter, where we ſhall examine 


the! ways of conveyance of the ſovereignty 


| of Adam, to princes that were to reign after 
r ene rde 6 
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o the Coreyance of Adani's Sovereign Ms bs 


narchical Prewer, 


78. Six Robert, having not been very hap l 
py in any proof he brings for the ſovereignty 
of Adam, is not much more fortunate in cons | 
veying it to future princes, who, if his poli | 


- tics be true, mull all derive their titles trom | 


that firſt monarch. The ways he has aflign- 

eld as they lie ſcattered up and down in bis 

_ writings, I will fet down in his own words: 
In his Preface he tells us, that Adam being 
© monarch of the whole world, none of his } 

_ © poſterity had any right to poſſeſs any thing | 
_ © but by his grant or permiſſion, or by fuc- 

ceſſion from him.“ Here he makes two 

ways of conveyance of any thing Adam ſtood 


poſſeſſed of, and thoſe are grant or ſucceſſion. 5 
Again he ſays, All kings either are, or are | , 
| © to be reputed the next heirs to thoſe firſt] ._. 


© progenitors, who were at firſt the natural pa- 
© rents of the whole people,” p. 19. There 
cannot be any multitude of men whatſoe- 


5 


is one man amongſt them, that in nature 
© hath a right to be the king of all the reſt, as 
6 - being the next heir to Adam, Obſ. 253 

Here 


© yer, but that in it, conſidered by itſelf, there] 


3 . 


— 


= 


, as 
£3 
re | 


a 2 of 
* - 
= * 
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power: But yet he tells us, © This fatherly 
© empire, as it was of itſelf hereditary fo it 
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Here in theſe places inheritance is the only 


way he allows of conveying monarchical 
power to princes. In other places he tells 


us, Obſ. 155. All power on earth is either 


6 derived or uſurped from the fatherly pow- 


ber, Obſ. 158. All kings that now are, or 
| © ever were either fathers of their people, or 
© heirs of ſuch fathers, or uſurpers of the right 


© of ſuch fathers,” Obſ. 253. And here he 
makes inheritance or uſurpation the only 
ways whereby kings come by this original . 


© was alienable by 


patent, and ſeizable by an 


L — Obſ. 190. So then here inheri- 


_ or uſurpation will convey it. 
f all, which is is moſt admirable, he 


5 us, p. too. It ſkills not which way 
kings come by their power, whether by e- 


*leftion, donation, ſucceſſion, or by any o- 


| © ther means, for it is ſtill the manner 


* government by ſupreme power, that makes 


them properly kings, and not the means of 
. * obtaining their crowns.“ Which I think 
d a full anſwer to all his whole hypotheſis 
_ and diſcourſe about Adam's royal authority, 


as the fountain from which all princes were 


to derive theirs : And he might have ſpared 
the trouble of ſpeaking ſo much as he dogs 
up and down of heirs and inheritance, if to 


make any one properly a king,” needs no 


more 
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more but governing by ſupreme power, | 
© and it matters not by what means he came | 
by it.“ 55 Cee” 
79. By this notable way, our author may 

make Oliver as properly king, as any one 


elſe he could think of: And had he bad the _ 


happineſs to live under Maſſanello's govern. 


ment, he could not by this his own rule haye or: 


forborn to have done homage to him, with 
O Ling live for ever, ſince the manner of his 
government by ſupreme power, made him 


properly king, who was but the day before | ; 


properly a fiſherman. And if Don Quixotte | 
had taught his ſquire to govern with ſupreme 
authority, our author no doubt could have 
made a moſt loyal ſubject in Sancho Pancha's 
illand; and he muſt needs have deſerved 
ſome preferment in ſuch governments, ſince 
T think he is the firſt politician, who, pre- 
tending to ſettle government upon its true 
baſis, and to eſtabliſh the thrones of lawful 
_ Princes, ever told the world, that he was | 
properly a king, whoſe manner of goverts 


ment was by ſupreme power, by what 4 
means ſoever he obtained it,“ which in plain 


_ Engliſh is to ſay, that regal and ſupreme. 
power is properly and truly his, who can 
by any means ſeize upon it; and if this be 

to be properly a king, 1 wonder how he 
came to think of, or where he will find, an | 1. 
ulurper. 5 WS 


80. This | 


lord of the whole verd. 
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80. This is fo ſtrange a doctrine, that the 


ſurpriſe of it hath made me paſs by, without 
| their due re ection, the contradictions he 


tuns info, by making ſometimes © inheritance” 


alone, fometimes only © grant or inheritance,” 


ſometimes only * inheritance or uſurpation,” 


ſ>metiines all theſe three, and at laſt election 
or any other means, added to them, the 


ways whereby Adam's royal authority, that 
is, his right to ſupreme rule, could be con- 


reyed down to future kings and governors 


ſo as to give them a title to obedience and 
ſubjection of the people. But theſe con- 
tradictions lie ſo open, that the very reading 
of our author's own words, will diſcover them 
to any ordinary underſtanding ; and though 


what I have quoted out of him, (with abun- - 


dance more of the ſame ſtrain and co-herence, 
which might be found in him,) might well 


' | excuſe me from any farther trouble in this 
> | argument, yet having propoſed to myſelf, to 
examine the main parts of his doctrine, I 


ſhall a little more particularly conſider how 


. | © Inheritance, grant, uſurpation or election.“ 
can any way make out government in the 


world upon his principles; or derive to any 
one a right of empire, from this regal authori- 


ty of Adam, had it been never ſo well proved, 


that he had been abſolute monarch, and 


C HA p. | 


thing, that cannot command; — 


ment in its excerciſe and uſe a 


the leſs at lib 


Us 
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84. Tzovcn it be never fo plain, thas 
— pre government in the world; 
: all men be of our author's mind 
- chas divine had ordained — 
demonarchical,yerſince men cannotobeyany 


government in — [though "never ls 


— nor p 


_ — — 
tling of order, and eſtabliſhment of govem 


unleſs there were a way alſo taught how u. 
know the perſon, to whom it belonged 1 
have this power, and exerciſe this dominion 
over others. lis in vain then to talk a 

ſubjection and obedience without telling u 
whom we are to obey. For were I never ia 
fully perſuaded that there ought to be magi⸗ 

e nde in dds world ; K 

the perſon, that hath ri ght to my 
ſince if there be no — to — 
_ anddiſtinguiſh him, that hath right to rule 

2 * as well at. 


any | 


me 
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* | any other. And therefore though, ſubmiſſion 
t6 government be every one's duty, 
bnce that ſignifies nothing but ſubmitting t 


* — 2 
hb 83 
+ a 1 

_ — = ? 


2 


ferences, 
— co obedient, ic is necel- 
ary that they know not only, that there is 
a power ſomewhere in the world, but the 


perfon who dy right is veſted with this power 
over them. 


—— — cur eethat chav Nuke 
a did onen en to ſet up a monarchical ab- 
K ſolute 
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ſolute power in Adam, the reader may 95 


judge by what has been already faid ; but 
were that abſolute monarchy as clear as our | 
author would deſire it, as I preſume it is the 
contrary, yet it could be of no uſe to the 
government of mankind now in the war, | 
unleſs he allo make out theſe two things. 
ir, That this power of Adam was nat | 
to end with him, but was upon his deceale 
_ conveyed entire to ſome other perſon, andy | 
on to poſterity. 
\ Secondly, 1 hat the princes and rulers nor 


on earth, are poſſeſſed of this power of Adam, 


7 a right way of conveyance derived 0 
1 them. 


83. If the firſt of theſe fail, the power of | 


Adam, were it never ſo great, never io ce - 


tain, will ſignify nothing to the preſent. ge | 
vernment and ſocieties in the world, but ve 
muſt ſeek out ſome other original of power 
for the government of politics than this. gf 
Adam, or elle there will be none at all in the 

world. If the latter feil, it will deſtroy the | - 

authority of the preſent governors, and ab | 1 


ſolve the people from ſubjection to them, 
ſince they having no better a claim thang} - 


thers to that power, which is alone the tours | - 
tain of all authority, can have no title, to rye | > 
over them. 
84. Our author having Sies an abſolue 
ſovereignty in Adam, mentions: ſeveral vat 
of | 


in all creatures, a right to poſſeſs the earth 
| with the beaſts, and other inferior ranks of 
in it, for hie private uſe, excluſive of 


—— 


to atiſe from God's immediate donation, Gen. 


begetting : 
heir ſucceed not to the reaſon, upon which 
his father's right was founded, he cannot 
ſucceed to the right which followeth from it. 
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ol its conveyance to princes, that were to be 
his ſucceflors, but that which he chiefly in- 
| fiſts on, is that of inheritaace, which occurs 


ſo often in his ſeveral diſcourſes, and 1 having 
in the foregoing chapter quoted ſeveral of 


theſe paſſages, 1 ſhall not need here again to 


repeat them. This fovereignty he erects, as 
has been ſaid, upon a double foundation, viz. 
that of property, and that of fatherhood. 
One was the right he was ſuppoſed to have 


things 1 
all other men. The other was the right he 
was ſuppoſed to have, to rule and govern | 


men, all the reſt of mankind. 


85. That of his propertyour author sahne 


i. 28. and that of fatherhood from the act of 
Now in all inheritance, if the 


For example, Adam had a right of property 
in the creatures upon the donation and grant 
of God Almighty, who was lord and propri- 
etor of them all; let this be ſo as our author 
tells us, yet upon his death his heir can have 


no title ro them, no ſuch right of property in 


them, unleſs the ſame reaſon, viz. God's do- 


nation veſted a right in the heir too. For if 
"i 8 Adam 


out of the way, the plain of the caſe is this, | f 
| God having made man, and planted in him, | wma 
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Adam could have had no property in, nr 


| uſe of the creatures without this poſitive do. | 
nation from God, and this donation, | were | 


only perſonally to Adam, his heir could have 


no right by it, but upon his death it muſt re. | - 


vert to God the lord and owner again ; for 


politive grants give no title farther, than the | 


_ expreſs words convey it, and by which only 


it is held. And thus, if as our author him- | 
ſelf contends, that donation, Gen. i. 28. were 


made only to Adam perſonally, his hetr could 
not ſucceed to his property in the creatures; 
and if it were a donation to any but Adam, | 

let it be ſhewn, that it was to his heir in our 


author's ſenſe, i. e. to one of his children ex- Twp 


| cluſive of all the reſt. 
36. But not to follow our anther A 


as in all other animals, a ſtrong deſire of ſel | 
1 and furniſhed the world with 


neceſſaries of life, ſubſervient to bis deſign, 


that man ſhould live and abide for ſome time | to 


upon the face of the earth, and not that ſo 
curious and wonderful a piece of workman- 


| ſhip, by its own neglige nee, or want of neceh | v 


 faries, ſhould periſh again, preſently, afterg 


few moments continuance; God, I fay, hay, | 
ing made man and the world thus, ſpoke. 19 


him, (that is) directed him by his ſenſes and 


reaſon | 


% 
1 
7 
* . 


things fit for food and raiment, 2nd other | 


it 


h 


—— 


HOW 


©, 


fk 


ion, man had a right to an uſe of the crea- 
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reaſon, as he did the inferior animals by their 
ſenſe, and inſtinct, which he had placed i in 


them to that purpoſe, to the uſe of thoſe things 
Which were ferviceable for his ſubſiſtence, and 


iven him as the means of his preſervation. 


And therefore I doubt not, but before theſe 


words were pronounced, Gen. i. 28, 29. (if 
muſt be underſtood literally to have been 
en) and without any ſuch verbal dona- 


tures,” by the will and grant of God. For 


the defire, ſtrong deſire of preſervin his life ; 
and being having been planted in him, 


principle of action by God himſelf, Tea, 
d 


e which was the voice of God in bim, cou 


not but teach him and aſſure him, i” pur- 


| foing that natural inclination, he had to {+ 


ferve his being, he followed the will of ” 


| maker, and therefore had a right to make u 


ſenſes he could diſcover would be ſerviceable 
 Hereunto. And thus man's property in the 


of thoſe creatures, which by his reaſon 5 


creatures was founded upon the right he ha 


do make uſe of thoſe things, that were necel- - 


ary or uſeful to his being. 
87. This being the reaſon and foundation 


| of Adam's property, Ave the ſame title, '01 


the ſame ground, to all his children, not uf; 


After his death, but in his lifetime: 80 tha 5 
here was no privilege of his heir above his o- 
| ther A which could exclude them from 


K3 an 
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an equal right to the uſe of the inferior creas 
tureg for the comfortable preſervation of then 
beige, which: is all the property man hathiin 
them; and ſo Adam's ſovereigniy built ag 
property, or as Our author calls it, © private 
dominion' comes to nothing. Every man | 
had a right to the creatures, by the ſame title 
Adam had, viz. by the right every one hal 
to take care of, and provide for their ſubſiſt. 
_ ence: And thus men had a right in common 
with Adam. But if any one had began, and 
made himſelf a property in any particulat 
thing, (which how he, or any one elſe, could | 
do, ſhall be ſhewn in another place) that thing 
that poſſeſſion, if he diſpoſed not otherwiſe aß 
it by, his poſitive grant, deſcended naturally: 
to his children, and they had a right to ſueq | 
_ ceed to it, and poſſeſs it. eg e 
88. It might reaſonably be aſked here, how 
come children by this right of poſſeſſing, bes 
fore any other, the properties of their parents: 
upon their deceaſe. For it being perſonallyi | 
the parents, when they die, without aCtually: 
transferring their right to another, why does; 
it not return again to the common ſtock. af 
mankind ? It will perhaps be anſwered, that 
common conſent hath diſpoſed of it to the 
children. Common practice, we ſee indeed 
does fo diſpoſe of it, but we cannot ſay, that! 


it is the common conſent of mankind.; Fox! | 
that bath never been aſked, nor actually giv- 
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mot n natural tight of children to inherit tl 


principles 


"But next to this, God planted in in men a ſtrong! 
deſire alſo of propagating: 
| continuing themſelves in their poſterity 2458 
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perty of their parents, and a righ 
heir poſſcſſions. Men are not 
what th 


ji | the p 
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| enz and if common tacit conſent hath efta- 


büiſhed it, it would make but a poſitive, ad 


goods of their: : But where the: 
tice is pniverſal; it is reaſonable to think = 


_ uſe in natural. The ground then I think 


whe this: The firſt and ſtrongeſt deſire God 
flanted in men, and wrought into the very 
of their nature, being that of ſelf. 
preſervation, that is the foundation of a ri 

td the creatures for the particular Fopport; 
and uſe of each individual perſon 'himfelf,* 


their kind, an 


this gives children a title, to ſhare in the pro- 
t to inherit 
proprietors' of 
have merely for themſelves, their 
children have a title to part of it, „ and have” 
their kind of right joined with theit parents, 
poſſeſſion, which comes to be wholly 
theirs, when death, having put an end to their 
parents” ufe of it, hath taken them from thelf 
poſſeſſions ; and this we call inheritance: 
Nen being by a like obligation bound to pre- 


ſerve what they have begotten; as to preſerve 
\hamſelves, — iſſue come to have a ri right in 


thegoods they are poſſeſſed of That chifdren” 


ue fucks 8 cen T from the uus of 
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God; and that men are ä that chil 
dren { ſuch a 
law of the land, both which laws require pa. 


right is evident from 'the | 4 


rents to provide for their children. f th 


89. For children being by the courſe of 

nature, born weak, and unable to provide fot 
themſelves, they have by the appointment of 
God himſelf, who hath bs ordered the eourſe 
of nature, a right to be nouriſhed and main 
tained by their parents; nay, a right not on 
ly to a bare ſubſiſtence, but to the conven. 


encies and comforts of life, as far as the con is 1 


_ ditions of their parents can afford it. Hen 
it comes that when their parents leave dhe 
world, and fo the care due to their child 
_ ceaſes, the effects of it are to extend as fat 
as poſſibly they can, and the proviſions the 
have made in their life-time, are underſtood 

to be intended, as nature requires they ſhoulll | | 


for their children, whom, after themſelves | chi 


they are bound to provide for, though the 
dying parents, by expreſs words, declare no 
thing about them, nature appoints che 0 
ſcent of their property to their children, uli 
thus come to have a title, and natural right 
of inheritance to their fathers* goods, wich 

| the reſt of mankind cannot pretend to. 1 
90. Were it not for this right of 'bi 

| noutithed: and maintaiped by their paren 
which God and nature has given to child 


and 1 parents to, as a duty, it wo 


* 
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tze eſtate of his ſon, and be preferred in the 
| the grand-father, there is due a long ſcore of 
and education of his ſon, which one would 


education fram his own parents; this ſcore 
ol education, received from a man's _ 
z paid by taking care, and providing for his 


—_— 


children to their parents; but of 
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be reaſonable, that the father ſhould inherit 


inheritance before his grand- child. For to 


care and expences laid out upon the breeding 


thinkin juſtice ought to be paid. But that 
having been done in obedience to the ſame 
law, whereby he received nouriſhment and 


own children, is paid, | fay, as much as is res . — 
quired of payment by alteration of property 
unleſs preſent neceſſity of the parents require 
a return ot goods for their neceſſary ſupport 
and ſubſiſtence. For we are not now f 3 
ing of that reverence, acknowledgement, re. 
ſpect and honour, that is always due from 
poſſeſſions 
and commodities of life valuable by money. 
But though it be incumbent on parents to 
bring up — provide for their children, yet 
hiscebt to their children does nut quite can- 
del the ſcore due to their parents; but only 
I made by nature preferable to it. For the 
debt a man owes his father takes place, and 
the father a right to inherit the ſon's 
Ha, where, for want of iſſue, the 4 v4 
children doth not exclude. that title. 
therefore a man having a right to be nal 
50 | ne 


"IR 
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tained by his children, where he needs it; and 
to enjoy alſo the comforts of life from them, 
when the neceſſary proviſion due to them, 
and their children will afford it, if his ſon die 
without iſſue, the father has a right in nature 
to poſſeſs his goods, and inherit his eſtate 
(whatever the municipal laws of ſome coun. | 
tries, may abſurdly direct otherwiſe) and ſo 
again his children and their iſſue from him; 
or for want of ſuch, his father and his jiſſue. 
But where no ſuch are to be found, i. e. no 
_ kindred, there we ſee the poſſeſſions of a pri. | 


pate man revert to the community, and ſo in 
= politic ſocieties come into the hands of the | 
2 magiſtrate: but in the ſtate of nature 


ecome again perfectly common, no body 
having a right to inherit them: nor can aly | 
one have a property in them, otherwiſe than 
In other things common by nature, of which 
I ſhall ſpeak in its due place. |} 
91. I have been the larger, in ſhewing up- 
on what ground children have a right to ſue- 


_ ceed to the poſſeſſion of their father's proper. 


ties, not only becauſe by it, it will appeat, | | 
that if Adam had a property (a titular nl 
nificant uſeleſs property ; for it cculd b 


better, for he was bound to nouriſh and main» S 


tain his children and poſterity out of it) in 
the whole earth and its product, yet all 
children coming to have by the law of natu, 
and a right of inheritance a joint title, = 
FTE IE right 


only upon this account, I ſay, have I been fo 
E in examining the reaſon of chil- 
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right of property in it after his death, it could 


convey no right of ſovereignty to any one of 


his poſterity over the reſt: Since every one 
having a right of inheritance to his portion 
they might enjoy their inheritance, or any | 

rt of it in common, or ſhare it, or ſome 
parts of it by diviſion, as it beſt liked them. 
But no one could pretend to the whole inhe- 
ritance, or any ſovereignty ſuppoſed to ac- 
company it: ſince a right of inheritance gave 
eyery one of the reſt, as well as any one, a 


| title to ſhare in the goods of his father. Not 


dren's inheriting the property of their fathers, 
but alſo becauſe it will give us farther light 


— 


in the inheritance of rule and power, which 


in countries where their particular municipal 
laws give the whole poſſeſſion of land entirely 


to the firſt born, and deſcent of power has 
gone ſo to men by this cuſtom, ſome have 
ben apt to be deceived into an opinion, that 


there was a natural or divine right of primo- 


geniture, to both eſtate and power; and that 
the inheritance of both rule over men and 


property in things, ſprang from the ſame ori- 


_ ginal, and were to deſcend by the fame rules. 
92. Property, whoſe original is from the 
Tght a man has to uſe any of the inferior 


geatures, for the ſubſiſtence and comfort of 
Us life, is for the benefit and ſole atlvantage 
ty. : . Wo 1 
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of the proprietor, ſo that 
the thing, that he has property in by his uſe 
of it, where need requires: But:governmaedy 
being for the preſervation of every nian's 


right and property, by 2 him from 
— or in] of others, is for thi 


2 


for a © terror to evił doers, and 


poſitive la vs of the ſociety, 


* 


rate for His own 


tance to theirfather's property, as that 
delongs to them for their proper good an 
behoof, and therefore are fitly termed: gos 
wherein the firſt born has not a ſole or peei⸗ 
tiar . by any law of God and nature, the 
r children having an equal title with 
bim ed on that right 
maintenance, ſupport and 8 — 


and on nothing elſe. But But 


me ofthe go 
not for the ſole advanta 
(dut only for theirs with t 


gert * = ech | 
e 3rd 


„ 


\ 


he may even deſtzay 


ed. For the miagilirate | 


by that terror to inforce men to obſerve the 
made conform, | 
dle to the laws of nature, for the public good; | 
i. e the good of every particular memberrgf | 
that ſociety, as far as by common rule, it . 
for; the ſword is nat green th l 
good alone 
- 931 iChildren, therefore, as bath been bew 
obj the dependance they have on their psd 
rents for ſubſiſtence, have a right: — 


they all have to 


Ferrer gener as gaz rr 


ut 
2. 
— 
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the ſupport» of life: but ke has no 


reſted in him, for the good and 


_ vhollybn his own private 
9! 94+: We mult Apo Die" Uhe: Gabor 


| Udiconſent of men firſt gave a ſceptri into 
Wy one's hand, or 1 
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and members are taken care af, and 

in its functions for the got 
— by the laws of the ſociety) ean- 
not be inherited by the ſame title, = chil- 
den have to the goods of their father. The 


right a ſon has to be maintained and provid- 


ed wich the neceſſaries and conveniences of 
lie out of his father's ſtock, gives him a right 


| to ſucceed to his father's property for his own 


dut this can give him no right to ſuc- 


c red alſo to the rule, which his father had o- 
rer other men. All that a child has right to 
_ Chim from his father is nouriſhment and e- 


duration, and the 


for 
right to 
demund rule or dominion from him: He can 


things nature 


lazſüſt aud receive from him the portion of 


things, and advantages of education na - 

dur to him, without empire and de- 

minion- That (if his father bah anz) was 
ofiss 


here: and therefore the ſon tannot claim 
inherit it by 4 title, which is : founded 
good and ad vantage. 


ground one has em- 
. W upon. what is to ny nos has em 
wha has a right to ſucceed bim in at, 
ad" inhetit it from him: if the agreement 


that 
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that alſo muſt direct its deſcent and convey. 
ance. For the ſame authority, that made the 


firſt a lawful Tuler, muſt make the ſecond 


too, and fo give right of ſucceſſion : in this. 


caſe inheritance or primogeniture, can in it. 


ſelf have no right, no pretence to it, any far: | * 
ther than that conſent, which eſtabliſhed the | 


form of the government, hath ſo ſettled the 
ſucceſſion. And thus we ſee the ſucceſſion of 
__ crowns, in ſeveral countries places it on dif. 
ferent heads, and he comes by right of fue. 


ceſſion, to be a prince in one plate, who rr 1 


85 oh a 5 — 84 in another. 


If God by his poſitive grant and rev | 


a 192 firſt gave rule and dominio 
to any man, he that will claim by that nth 
muſt have the ſame poſitive grant of God | 


his ſucceſſion. For if that has not directed | 
the courſe of its deſcent and conveyant | 
down to others, nobody can ſucceed to this | 
Children have n0 | 
right of inheritance to this; and primogent | 


title of the firſt ruler. 


ture can lay no claim to it, unlefs God'the 


8 of this conſtitution hath ſo ordained | 


Thus we fee the pretenſions of Saul's fa. 


0 ily. who received his crown from the im. 


_ mediate appointment of God, ended with his 


reign; and David by the fame title that Sail | 
reigned, viz. God's appointment, ſucceeded | 
In his throne, to the excluſion of Jonathan, | 


and all — of paternal inheritance": 


PEEELT EEE»: 


" ; Ps. 


And | | 


| And if Solomon had a right to ſucceed his 


hon. 
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father, it muſt be by ſome other title, than 
that of primogeniture. A cadet or ſiſter's 
fon, mult have the preference in ſucceſſion, 
it he has the ſame title the firſt lawful prince 
| had: and in dominion that has its foundation 
ouly in the poſitive appointment of God him- 


| ſelf. Benjamin the youngeſt, muſt have the 


inheritance of the crown, if God fo direct, as 
well as one of that tribe had the firſt poſleſ- 8 


96. If paternal right the act of degetting, 
give a man rule and dominion, inheritance or 


| primogeniture can give no title. For he that 
| cannot ſucceed to his father's title, which was 


begetting, cannot ſucceed to that power over 


| bis brethren, which his father had by pater- 


nal right over them. But of this I ſhall have 


occaſion to ſay more in another place. This 


z plain in the mean time, that any govern- 
ment whether ſuppoſed to be at firſt founded 


in paternal right, conſent of the people, or the 


| politive. appointment of God himſelf, which 
can ſuperſede either af the other, and ſo begin a 
new government upon a new foundation, I fay 
any government began upon either of theſe, 


can by right of ſucceſſion come to thoſe only, 5 


| who have the title of him, they ſucceed to 
power founded on contract, can deſcend only 
= him, who has right by that contract; power 


unded on begetng he only can have that 
L 3 begets: 


bol their parents, who are therefore t 
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: and power founded on the poſitiye 


grant or donation of God, he only can haves | 1 


dy tight of ſueceſſion, to whom chat 5 
directs it. 
97. From what l have ſaid, I think this. 

clear, that a right to the uſe of the ct eatures |. 
being founded originally 1 in the right a mane | a 
has to ſubſiſt and enjoy the conveniences of}; | th 
life; and the natural right children have ta 
. inherit the goods of their parents, being found. 

ed in the right they have to the ſame ſubſiſt. 


ence and commodities of lite, out of the ſtock! } ti 


taught by 


natural love and tenderneſs to provide — 4 
das a part of themſelves: and all this being only: | an 


for the good of the proprietor, or heir; it can 
be no reaſon for children inheriting of rule 
and dominion, which has another original 
and a different end. Nor can primogeniture 
have any pretence to a right of folely inherit- 
ing either property or power, as we ſhall,» | 
its due place, fee more fully. It is enough ts! 
have ſhewed here; that Adam's properiy, | 
private dominion, eonld not convey any ſove- 
reignty or rule to his heir, who not having 
a right to inherit all his father's poſſeſſꝛons, 
could not thereby come to have any ſovereign 


ty over his brethren: and therefore if any {ao on 
vereignty on account of his property, had been 2 


veſted in Adam, which in truth there was 2 
yet it would have died with him. 
98. As 


Ws: ron, ane 


—_— 


98. As Adant's ſovereignty, if by virtne 
| of being proprietor of the whole — 


deen inherited by any of his children over 2 
inheritance, and every one had a right to 


7 | ther could Adam's ſovereignty 
{ | fatherhood, if any ſuch he had, deſcend to 


| | author's account, a right acquired by beget- 
| ing to rule over thoſe he had begotten, it was 


— bei being in c to, and built on, 


an act perfectly „made that o 
too, and impoſſible to be inherited, —— | 


poſſible to be inherited as the relation itſelf, 
and a man 


may 
| conjugal power the huſband, whoſe heir he is, 


SSH7G Sees EY © 


For the power of the huſband being founded 
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had-any authority over men, could not 


reſt; becauſe they had the fame title to divide 


of his father's pofleſſions : ſo net- 


by right of 


any one of his children. For it being in our 


power poſſible to be inherited, becauſe 


not a 


nal power, being a natural right rifing on) only. 
from'the-relation of father and ſon, is as im- 


pretend as well to inherit the 


had over his wife, as he can to inherit the 
paternal power of a father over his children. 


of the father on 


on contract; and the power 


degetting, he may as well inherit the pcver 
obtained N conjugal contract, vhich was 
obtained 


only perſonal, as he may the power 

14 which could reach no farther 

bn he perſon r 'unleſs beget- 
nid Lag! 18. 8780 IMHO ting. . 


1 " 
24% 88 
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ung ean be a title to pawer in bim, +6atdety | 


* ; i en mb 
9 Which makes it axcaſenable.queliiz | 
to alk, whether Adam, dying-before-Eve,lis | 
heir, (ſuppoſe Cain or Seth) ſhould have 
right of inheriting Adam's fatherhood, ſom. 
reign. power over Eve his mother. ': Foy 
Adam's fatherhood being nothing but a-right 
he had to govern his children, becauſe hebe. 
got them, he that inherits Adam's fatherhaad 
inherits nothing, even in our author's ſenſe, 
but the right Adam had to govern his chi- 
dren, —.— he begot them: Se that the 
monarchy of the heir would not have takin | 
in — if it did, it being nothing but e 
_ fatherhood of Adam deſcended by inheth 
_ tance, the heir muſt have right to govern. Ew, | 
becauſe Adam begot her ; for fatherhood 
. a 2 4 If 
100. Perhaps it will be id ibn 
_ that a man can alien his power over his 
child; and what may be transferred by com 
pact, may be poſſeſſed by inheritance. I, 
wer, a father cannot alien the power he h 
over his child, he may perhaps te ſome de. 
grees forfeit it, hut cannot transfer it; 1 
if any other man acquire it, it is not by the 
.ther's grant, but by ſome act of his own.': I 
example, a father, unnaturally careleſs d 
child, ſells or gives him to another man ;; ad | 
93 him; a chird man 1 | 


= 
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a 


3 


inherited: And he that does nor 
mn more have: 


| acquired it, who 


ſorlorn and p 
+ | paternal care, a title to proportionahle 
1 16 oef paternal power. This will be more &i 

aw | -admitted upon conſideration of the nature 
af paternal power, for which I refer-my-read- = 


101. 
This is evident, that paternal power ariſing 
only from begetting, for in that our author 
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n, Bede up, cheriſnies and provide 

bim as his own : I think 1 in this cafe y 
dut that the gresteſt part ofGlial 
aduey and ection was here og, and to 
de paid to this foſter- father; and if any thing 
could be demanded from the child, by either 
aof the other, it eould be only due to his natu- 


tal father; who might perhaps have forfeited 


his right to much of that duty comprehended 
in the command, Honour your parents,” but 
could transfer none of i it to another. He that 
purchaſed, and the child got by his 


Jarchaſe and grant of the farhory"no ue 


duty or honour from the child, but only” lie 


dy his own authority; 
-forming, the office and care of a ll 


ing infant, made himſelf 4 


er to the ſecond book its « þ115. 


To return to the ar 


places ĩt alone, can neither be transferred; ner 


tnal ariſe 
Tom thence, than he can have —— 
ning who performs not che condition;''to | 


ch oalyit is annexed, | I oge thouldak, 


| (aid 


. 4 : 
4 = N 
4 ; 
Ki 5 —_— 
eu = 
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by-what law has a father power over his chil. 
d will be * no doubt, by the 
law of nature, which gives ſuch a power over 
them, to him that begets them. If one ſhould 


aſk likewiſe, by what law does our author's. | cn 


heir come by a right to inherit? 1 think it 
would be — by the law of nature too. 
For | find not that our author brings one 
word of ſcripture to prove the right of ſuck! } 
an heir he ſpeaks of. Why then the law of- 
nature gives fathers paternal power over them) | 
children, becauſe they did beget them; and 
the ſame law of nature gives the fawe patet⸗ 
nal power to the heir over his brethren, W 
did not beget them: whence it follows, 4 
either the father has not his paternal ] 
dy begetting, or elſe that the heir has it net 
at all: For it is hard to underſtand how tht 
law of nature, which is the law of reaſon, cas 
give the paternal power to the tather over 


his children, for the only reaſon of-begettings! | , 
and to the firſt-born over his brethren-with« | | 


out this only reaſon, i. e. for no reaſon at alla 
and if the eldeſt, by the law of nature, em 
inherit this paternal power, without the only! 
reaſon, that gives a title to it, ſo may ther 


youngeſt; as well as he, and a ſtranger as ve bit 


as either; for where there is no reaſon e 
any one, as there is not, but for him chase 
ors ia have an 8 title. 1 am 1 fura en 4 
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. does, we ſhall ſze whether it will hold or no. 
102. In the mean time it is as good ſenſe to 
er | fay, that by the law of nature a man has 
| right to inherit the property of another, be- 
+ | cauſe he is of kin to him, and is known to be 
| of his blood, and therefore by the ſame law 
of nature, an utter ſtranger to his blood, has 
"| right to inherit his eſtate: As to ſay that by 
ch | the law of nature, he that begets them, has 
piternal · power over his children, and there- 
T) | fore by the law of nature the heir, that be- 
gets them not, has this paternal power over 
them ; or ſuppoſing the law of the land gave 
ba; } abſolute power over their children; to ſuch 
only who nurſed them, and fed their children 
' | themſelves, could any body pretend, that this 
|} law gave any one who did no fuch thing, ab- 
| folute-power over thoſe, who were not his 
_ *103.” When therefore it can be ſhewed; 
age! | that conjugal power can belong to him, that 
MK | not an huſband j it wilt alſo 1 believe be 
proved, that our author's paternal power ac- 
þ | quired. by begetting, may be inherited by 2 
on and that a brother, as heir to his father's 
power, may have paternal power over his 
F btetiven, and by the ſame rule conjugat / 
bf power too: but till then, I think we may'reſt- 
S | htsfied;' that the paternal power of Adam, 
this ſovereign authority of fatherhood, were 
chere any ſuch, could not deſcend to, nor he 
1201 8 inheriteck 


perty, no ſuch paternal power, as gave him | ; 
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inherited by his next heir. Fatherly power| | 
eaſily grant our author if it will do him any | | 
good, can never be loſt, becauſe it will be 3 . 
— in the world as there are fathers: but! 
none of them will have Adam's eternal power,, 

or derive theirs from him, but every one will | . , 
have his own, by the ſame title Adam had his 
viz. by begetting, but not by inheritance, or | 
ſucceſſion, no more than huſbands have the . 
conjugal power by inheritance from Adam, | 
And thus we ſee as Adam had no ſuch pro. 


ſovereign juriſdiction over mankind, fo likewiſe | ; 
his ſovereignty built upon either of theſe titles, 

if be had any ſuch, could not have deſcended Þ þ;? 
to his heir, but muſt have ended with him, | Ren 
Adam therefore, as has been proved, being | z*- 
neither monarch, nor his imaginary monarchy ] {z. 
heritable, the power which is now in the] 47 
world, 1s not that which was Adam's, ſince th, 
all that Adam could have upon our author's Rn 
grounds, either of property or fatherhood, | 
neceſſarily died with him, and could not bs * 
conveyed to poſterity by inheritance. In the 
next place we will conſider, whether Adam | ef 
had any ſuch heir, to inherit his power, at PR 


our author talks of 5 * 
iI then 
154 | pert 
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8 "Of the Heir 19 Adam's Monarehical Power. © 

85 { 104. Ou author tells us, Obſ. 253. * That 
eit is a truth undeniable, that there cannot 

ebe any multitude of men whatſoever, either 


en Great or ſmall, though gathered together 
* fri the ſeveral corners and remoteſt re- 
©gions of the world, but that in the ſame 
"9 | © multitude confidered by itſelf, there is one 
les Wee them, that in nature hath a 
tight to be king of all the reſt, as being the 


” "next heir to Adam, and all the other fub- 
1 *jedts to him, every man by nature is a king 


Gor a ſubject. And again, p. 20. If Adam 
(himſelf were ſtill living, and now ready to 
die, it is certain that there is one man, and 
but one in the world, who is next heir.“ Let 
this multitude of men be, if our author pleaſ- 
es, all the princes upon the earth, there will 
chen be by our author's rule, one amongſt 
them, that in nature hath a right to be king 
of all the reſt, as being the right heir to A- 
I © dam;” an excellent way to eſtabliſh the 
*4 } thrones of princes, and ſettle the obedience of 
their ſubjects, by ſetting up an hundred, or 
129 | perhaps a thouſand titles (if there be ſo ma- 
y princes in the world) againſt any king now 
I reigning, each as good, upon our author's 
EST: e 1 grounds, 


in the world 23 — 
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t of heir catry any weight with itiftf 
at — of God, as buriaythi 


ſeems tb telF us, Obi. 244: muſt notf ahm 


* 0 it, from the higheſt to the low 
Dan thoſe: who wear the name af prinam 
without having the right of being heirelt 
Adam, demand obedience from their ſubjedh 


rack rock not to be cla:med;, andheld by:thi 
utle of Adam's heir, and then tha ſtartingef 
it it to no purpoſe, the N not beings 
dam's heir fignifies n. 


reiguty, the firſt thing to be done, is to fing 
aut this true heir of Adam, ſeatchimi ini 
throne, and then all the kings and princes of 
the world ought to come and reſgu up that 
_ erawns and ſceptres to him; as things that 
— —arantyy er than to any: of vthe 
= 912: 29009121005 Nl 
185. For either this right 
dam's heir, to be king over all the aca 
men (tor altogether they make [one math 
tuade) is a right not to the 
fa lanſul king, and ſo there 
kings without it, and then ki — 


power depend not on it: nor elfe all cha kings 


{4 


- as: his who wears the crowd. {2:10 N 


Arges 


by:tbiſti le, and not be bound to pay wy | 
& Jaws either governments in id 


. as to the. titla 
"N dominion: Or if it really be, as our-authae | 
lays, the true title to government and dons | 


="Ii77" 


in sature;;ohds 


— 
ay 


2 


i 
% 
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in not the title: kings ru 
v right to obedience from their ſabjecta, and 
mem kings are kings without it, and this 
| dream ot the natural. ſovereignty of Adam's 
| hejpisief! no uſe to obedience and govern- 
| ment For if kings have a right to dominion, 
| ind the obedience of their ſubjects, who are 
nat, nor can poſſibly be heirs to Adam, what 


le, and have 


to obey: without it ? If kings, who are 
— umarek no right to ſovereign- 
hae e all free, till our author, ,orcany 
body for him, will hew us Adam's right heit. 
tiithere:be but one heir of Adam, there can 
dochut one lauful king in the world, and no- 
body in conſcience can be obliged to obedi- 
| ecetitt it. be reſolvedi who that is; for it 
maybe any one, who is not known to be of 
ufounger houſe, and all others have equal ti- 
alf there — one heir of A. 
5\cvery:one is his heir, and fo every one 
has regal power.” For if two ſons can be 


„then all the ſons are equally 
N ſons 


nien here ot ſuch a title, when we are obli- 


not whether there be power in the world, au 
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ſons ſons of Adam. Betwixt theſe; two the 


heir cannot ſtand;; for by it eitheg 
butVoneronly man, or all men are kings 
Take which you pleaſe, it diſſolves the bonds 
of government and obedience; ſince if a 
men are heirs, they can owe obedience to n 
dody; if only one, nobody can be obliged ta 
pay obedience to him, till he da 
| his title made out. 0) nn: mt 


F = 2 1 


— 


3 _ . 
yy — 


| Who Hirt | fo" 1421} 
8 e 
06 Tur jon which:in aac | 
Nas diſturbed mankind, and brought on them 
che greateſt part of thoſe miſchiefs, which | i 
| Have ruined cities, depopulated countries, and 
diſordered the peace of the world, has been} 


Vence it came, but who ſhould have it. I 
ſettling of this point being of no ſmaller mos | 
ment than the ſecurity of princes, and e 
peace and welfare of their eſtates and kin 
dms, a reformer of politics, one would thinꝭ⸗ 

ſhould lay this ſure, and be very clear im id 
For if this remain diſputable, all the reſtowill 
be to very little purpoſe; and the fkalbuſed 
in _dreſling up- power with all: the ſmnů,j 
and 2 abſoluteneſs can add Lieu ett 


& 
4 


TEE 


| without 


_ {atible; and fo lay a ſure and laſting 
dation of endleſs contention and diſorder, in- 


the buſineſs of of government, and the end of 


ern 
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— 3 


ſerve dnlyto give — s naturalam- 
bition, —— itfelf is but too kee m What 
eim tis do but ſet men on more eagerly te 


Read of that peace and tranquillity, which is 


human ſociety ? 
107. This deſignation of the pr al 


our author is more than ordinary obliged to 
take care of, becauſe he, affirming that the 
A, aſbgnment of civil power is | 
s © tution,” hath made the conye 
the power itſelf ſacred ; fo that Ro conſidera- 
tion; no act or art of man can divert it from 


by divine inſti- 


mu perſon, to whom by this divine right it 
Waſligned; no neceſſity or contrivancs can ſub- 

ſtitute another perſon in its room. Fox iß the 
\aflignment of civil power be by ind 
aſtitution; and Adam's heir be he, to whom 
Wis thus aſſigned, as in the foregoing chapter 


_ ear author Bhs us, it would be as much fas 


Aa 


[for any one to be king, who.-was not 
'S heir; as it would have been amongſt | 
theJews, for any one to have been prieſts 

vo had not been of Aaron's poſterity ;; For 
brottly the prieſthood in general being by 
divine inftitution, but the: a — it to 


une 


as well as 
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impoſſible to be enjoyed or 2 
' one, Hut thoſe per fog: who are the 
of Aaron: ol ſuceeſſion therefore 


errcfully öbſerved, and by that the perſont | :n- 
who had 3 right to the eee certain | th 


Faun. '© 912203 


10g. 16 us Ae what: [care our author | 1 | 


© taken, to make us know who is this heit, 
who by divine inſtitution, has a 
king over all men. The firſt account of bim 
we meet with is, p. 12. in theſe words: *'Fhis 
4 ſubjeftion of children, 


God himſelf; it follows, that civil power 


nat only in genera}, 1 — 1 
gnment of it ſpecifically 
parents.“ Matters of ſuph got 
2 ſhould be in plain word, 


© but even the af 
the eldeſt 


be, to dou bi or equi 
language be capable 


as little Hiable, as might 
For 7 and I think if 
teſſing any 
thar of kivdred, and the ſeveral degree 
'nearnefs of blood, is one. It were therefaie 
to be withee, that our author had uſed alitth 
more intelligible expreſſions here, that at 
might have better known, who it is, to whah 
_ the aſſigument of civil power is made hy di 
Vine inſtitution ;; or at leaſt would have tali 
us what he meant by eldeſt parents. Foul 
Believe if nd had been aſſigned o 
to hin, 


SY 


right. toe | 4 


being the. fountain 
| © of all regal authority ty, dy the ordination af | 


= 


thing diſtinly and clear, 


| grain 
and the eldeſt parents of His _ 


* 4 
22. 


=* 


— 


4 


de would: have thought it had needed an in- 


| chat thoſe fathers: and mothers,. who . 
| ful; have 
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| ns and it would ſcarce : hang been 
vn to whom next it belonged. ws 


| _— In pr 1 poi of 0909s | (and: certain- 


neceſſary in a diſ- 
— of this nature) dure) eldeſt parents ſigniſies 


either the eldeſt men and women that have 


bad children, or thoſe who have longeſt had 
iſſue ; and then our author's aſſertion will be, 


been longeſt in the world. or longeſt fruit 
by divine inſtitution a right tg.ci 

wil- power. If there be any abſurdity in 

mis, our author muſt anſwer for it: and if 


dia meaning be different from my explicatiom 
de is to he blamed, that he would not ſpeak 


| plainly. This 1 am ſure, parents cannot 


fGgnify heirs male, nor eldeſt parents an in- 
ant child: who yet may ſometimes be the 
due heir, if there can be but one. Aud we 


| ate hereby Aer + laſh who. FOR | 


. 
Agnment 


had ſaid nothing of it. This of eldeſt pr 
beating us more in the dark, who by di 
—— a ight to 9 civil, L powers than 


I r 


Hull. [though * G matter of his 
—— 5 ho 


3 ve 
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have a right to it, which he tells us is con. 
veyed by deſcent, yet. who thoſe are, to whoni 
this rigat by deſcent belongs, be leaves, like 
the phaloſophers ſtone in politics, out of the 


reach e one to diſcover from his writ | ge 


want of language 
Sit Robert is, when he is reſolved wak 


1 fear, finding how hard it would be to ſettle 
rules ot deſcent by divine inſtitution, and hov 
little it would be to his pn 
hs. vey rx" and eſtabliſhing 
rules of deſcent 


ill found in mens ears, who were ee 
pleaſed with them, rather than offen any; clear 


by which mens. conſciences mi 


ſatisfied 


*. to. their obedience. 

111. How elſe is it poſkble, 
much. ſtreſs, as he does, upo : 
Adam's heir, next heir, true oe heir, he Ball 


Never tell us what heir means, nor the 
to know who the next or true heir is. This, 
do not remember, he does any where n- 
_predlyhandles but; where i it comes e | 
| HO: ven | 


110. This obſcurity Re EN Rt. | 6x 
in ſo great a maſter of iyle | g. 


rules of deſcent; of this fatherhood af Adam, 


elf, what he would fay.: and therefore, 


rpoſe, or conduce * 
the titles 0 
ere ſettled, | 
— —— to content himſelf vith doubi· 
ful and general terms, which might make no 


ight be 
to whom it deſcended, and know the perſos 
Vo had a right to regal ms ONE 1 


n 


e 
„ 4 


SSS EK 


_ very warily and doubrfully touches; though 
ir be ſo neceſſary, * it all diſeourſes 
cles would be 10 no purpoſe, and fatherly 
| power; neuer fo well made out, will be of nb 
uſe to auy body. Hence he tells us, Obſ. 244. 
+ That noe only the conſtitution of power in 
general, but the limitation of it to one kind; 
10%) monarchy and the determination of ic 
Sto the individual perſon 8 
bare all three ordinances of God, neither EY 
nor her childrem could either limit! Adam's 
power, or join others with him; and what 
©was given unto Adam was given in his per 
on to his poſterity.” Here again our author 
| inforins us, that the divine ordinance hath 
limited the deſcent of Adam's monarchical 
wer. To whom? To Adam's line and poke 
| rerity; ſays our author. A notable limitatien, 
| alimitation to all mankind. For if out author 
not of the line and poſterity of Adam, he may 
| perhaps tell him, who: this next heir of 
| Adam's is: but for us, I. deſpair how this 
| fimitation-of Adam's empire to his line and 
peſterity will help us to find out dne Heir. 
Wale the labour, who. would lool for him 
| aniongt the race of brutes, if an; ſuchthere 
| "eres but will very little contribute to the 
Þ .Gicovery: of one eee | 


1 though 


| 


CEE ELP REES ENCES TEETH nT 
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though it make a ſhort and eaſy determination | 


of the 
regal power, by telling 


2 — yof Adam isto haveir, chat is in plain 
ſh, 1 

7 hath not the title af 
being of the "line and poſterity of Adam ; an 


_ while it keeps there, it keeps within our au. 
thor's limitation by God's ordinance. Indeed, 


19. he tells us, that ſuch heirs are not on. 


queſtion about the deſcent of Adam 


© ly lords of their own cbildren, but of ther 
by the words fol. | 


1 brethren,” whereby, and 
. , which we ſhall conſider anon, be 


words, but by the inftances of Cain and Ja. 


cob, that there follow, we may allow this 
opinion concerning heirs, that | 
where there are divers children, the eldeſtfoh | 
| has the right to be heir. That primogeniturt | 


de 55 Kar his 


cannot give any title to paternal power, 'we 
Have already ſhewed. That a father 
bave 2 natural right to ſome kind of po 
over his children, is eaſily 


mains to be proved: God or nature has nd 


ion in the firſt- Dorn; nor can reaſon fi 
any ſuch natural fi 
ren. The law of Moſes gave a double pot 


tion of the goods and Poſſeſſions to * 


us, that the line and 
may have it, ſince there n 


TBEL 


ED 


ſeems 10 inſinuate, that the eldeſt ſon is henz 
put be no where, that I know, fays in dire 


granted, but the 
an elder brother has ſo over his brethren'r® 


any where, that I know, placed fach juriſdie | 


ity amongft bret 


—— 


— 


2 
= 
— 


EPR 


2 
a> 


| pelonged to him, and the inſtances. there 
ta right to civil 


* {13 Nn n 12 iv} 
401. Theſe works of God 
| many interpreters great | 
air 4 — 
| wthor: uſes them in. ate ag Sf 1 


Lain, and whatever was ſignified by them, 


| — in goperal. For before this Abel h 


ich he could not have had to the pre 
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but we find not any where that naturally, of 


vy God's inſtitution, ſuperiority or, dominion, 


brought by our author are but Cender provig 
2 — GREEN 
lrſt· born, and do rather ſhew the contrary. 
bad 12. His words are in the faxe · cited place; 
and therefore we find God told Cain of; his 
. e 


50 


3 
reafan, uadery 


* 


£| 2 Whatever was it 


| gotibe, that Cain as eller; had a natural do- 5 
| minion over Abel; for the word are c.. 


danal: if thou daſt well and ſo perfonal 0 


did tre on his carriage and not lay 
ht: and therefore could by no 
an eſtabliſhment of 


ad. 
territories. by right of private I AR 
Mz as our author himſelf confeſſes, 9 9 LR 


bſabe.beirs title, if by divine inſtitution, in 
A heir were to inherit all his father's, domi- 

2 nion. Jgod £ 5 1 
4 ld bis were intended b 


100 


neuer 
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ter of primogeniture, and the grant of domi 


nion to elder brothers in general as fuch,' 
right of inheritance, we might expect it * 
have included all his brethren: For we ma) 


well ſuppoſe, Adam, from whom the world | 
vas to be peopled, had by this time, that the 


were grown up to be Le, more ſons that 


theſe two: whereas Abel himfelf is not fo 


much as named; and the words in the origh 
nal can ſcarce, with any good an en 
be —_— Gd 

It is too much to build a doctrine os 


nilghey conſequence upon fo doubtful 2 | 


ſcure a place of ſcriptrue, which may be wall; 
nay better, underſtood in a quite different 


and ſo can be but an ill . | 


ful as the thing to be proved 


ally when there is nothing — ſcripture — | 


 feaſon to de found, chat eee 
it. 't & DJ 


21 le follows, p. 19. Acco 
Jacob bought his brother's birth. right, Iſase 


dleſſed him thus; © be lord over thy brethren | 


and let the ſons of thy mother bow before thee? 


Another inſtance, | take it, brought by ot 
author to evince dominion due to birth-right, = 


 ahd an admirable one it is. For it *myſt"b#/ 
no ordinary way of reaſoning in a man, 'thits 


. is pleading for the natural power of kings; a 


_ againſt all compact, to bring for 
an a example, where his own mags" 


= 


== 


ly whet 


— — = <2. 


> 
. 


— 


2 
— 


> 


ol the right upon compact, and ſettles 


— 


| pears, 
ſine rake the ory in order as it lies, it muſt 


> i 
! and conſequently: young, but Iſaac wen 

le bleſſed 
| Efau alſo camplains of Jacob, Gen. xxviii. 36. 
chat two times he. had ſup planted; him, he 
took away my birth right, fa ys he, and be 


_ lydbis hirthight; for our author b 
- exttapletopruve, that he that — — ht 


Pre 
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he. broth leſs buying and 
the younger brother, unleſs, buy 

be no compact; for he tells us, when 
b bought his brother s birth- right. 1 


10 that, let us conſidet the hiſtory 


with what uſe our author makes of it, the) 
ve ſhall find theſe following miſtakes about it. 
1. That our author reports this, as if Iſaac. 


| ind give Jacob this bleſſing, immediately up- 


purchaſing the birth-right ; for he ſays, 


2 Jacob bought, Iſaac bleſſed him, which 
is plainly otherwiſe in the ſeripture. For it ap- 


there was a diſtance of time between, and 


no ſmall diĩſtance; "all Iſaac's ſojourning in 


and tranſactions with Abimelech, Gen. 
coming between, Rebecca being then beau 


Jacob, was old and decrepit: And 


hold: nom he hath taken away my bleſſing; 
wards, that think. N diſtance of r 


fer ence of action. =— 


14 Angther miſtake of our ane} * that. 


] keſuppoſes Iſaac gave Jacob the hleſſing, and 


dia bim be lord over his brethren, — 4 
8. 


\waberehy;2cight to be lord orghisbrethren. 
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But ĩt is alſo. manifeſt by the text, that Iſaachad 


vinthrighe ; for when he. bleſſed him, he. can 
ſidered him not as Jacob but took. him . 
ſau. Nor did Eſau underſtand any ſuch on 
nection between birth right and 7 bleſſing 
for he ſays, he hath ſupplanted me theſe, 18 


times, he took away my birth · right, and behold | 
no he bath taken away my bleſſings; Where, |. 


as liad the bleſſing, which was to be lord oe 
his brethren, belonged to the birtbh-right, A 


ſau could not have complained of this-lecangy |. 


as a cheat, Jacob having got nothing but what 
Eſau had. fold him, when he fold; bim 


birth - right fo that it is plain, dominion a 


theſe words ſignify it, was not underſtood i 
belong tO, the birth- right. X67 0} bn 00 


114. And chat in thoſe. days. of he as 


; archs, dominion was not underſtqgd:to-beghe 


right of the heir, but only a greatex-portjat | 


of goods, is plain from Gen. xxi.;:zo;Fonfh 
rab taking Haac to be heir, ſays,'* caſt gut ai 
bond- woman and her ſon, for the ſon of tha 
bond-woman ſhall not be heir with 


ſhould not have a pretence to an equal 
of bis father's eſtate, after his death, t 
ſhould have his portion 
gene. According 
ö —— 
fans, but unto 


ly we read, Gen. xxY. 36! 


r 
hid 


no conſideration of Jacob's having bought the 


my: fone 
whereby could be meant nothing, but tha 


preſently: and the | 
ve all that he had um 


——= Werte eee 


| — 


bin 
; — brethren; for if he had, why ſhould 
Se en to rob him of one of hie 


| odbind.right ves nothing bir « Ge | 
ug ſo we ſee that before Moſes in Wh 


| tal 
Alec his father's bed, his bitt 


ieren Tr KAS 


Of C ut. 
„ Abraham 


wa 
gave gifts 


| «id yen them away from Iſade hls ſon 


ann ge yer iyed. That is, Abraham 
portions tc all his other ſons, 
tber neay, that which he had re- 
Sal being the greateſt part of his ſub- 
MAG; Tate as heir boffelled after his death, 


being heir, he had no right to be lord 


{je&s;" or leſſen the number of his Rives,” 
defi to have Iſnmael ſent away. 
14 $7 Elves as under the law, the privik 


Pathiarchs time, from wherice our author 


pretends to take, his model, thire vnde 


— rev ght, that birth-right t gave 
Paternal or kingly au thority, 
— — Ye this be not 
A en in the ſtory of Haze and 

zel, he chat will look into : Chron vs 
hay there read theſe words, Reubem 
"mas the firſt born, but for aſmuch as he de- 


ne, 
the ſonn of 


Viren unto the ſons of 


_ Krael,and the genealogy is not tobe rechkbn- 

A aſter the birth right: for 
Adore his brethren, and of him came be 
Wief ruler; but the bi 


Judah prevailed 


be 0 was Joſeph's,” 
this birth- right was, facod bleſſing Ia. 
Gen. xlviii. 22. telleth us in theſe words, 
6 Moreover, 


thee one portion | 
above thy Hed, which I took out | 


146 
Moreover I have 


t the hand of the Amorite, with- 
© and with my bow.“ 

only plain, that the birth-right was nothi 

but a double portion, but the text in 

is expreſs againſt our author's doGrine; and 

ſhews that dominion was no part of the biril 

For it tells us, that Joſeph 1 


right. 


birth- right, but Judah the dominion. 


would think our author were very fond ef 


the very 
this inſtance of Jacob and Eſau, to 


name of birch-right, when he 


that dominion belongs to the heir over | 


brethren. Heh: 
2446: 1; Becauſe it will de bur an il 1 


to ptove, that dominion by God's ordinaum 


belonged to the eldeſt ſon, becauſe Jacob ii 


x bow here had it, let him come by it ho 


would. For if it prove any thing, it on 
only prove againſt our author that the afſigi. 
ment or dominion to the eldeſt, is not 

divine inſtitution,” which would: then be uh 
*alterable. For if by the law of God, or nature, 


- abſolute power and empire belongs: to e 
eldeſt ſon and his heirs, ſo that theya 


' ſupreme monarchs, and all the reſt of thai 
* brethren ſlaves, our author gives us reaſowto 
doubt whether the eldeſt ſon has a 


powerio 
a with i it, to the prejudice of his poſt eri; 
he telle us, Obſ. 158. that in grants and 


7 


gifts that have their original from God or 
7 — tute, | 


my fword, | 
Whereby it is' 0. 


— — 


BE 


bb 
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— 
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{ brought by our author concerns not a 


As 


„ 
"di! 
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«ture, no inferior power of man can limit, or 


make any law of preſcription apainſt them. 


Becauſe this place, Gen. r 28. N 
dominion of one brother over the other, nor 
theſubjection of Eſau to Jacob. For it is plain 
7 that Eſau was never ſubject to 
heob, but lived a part in mount Seir, where 
de founded a diſtin people and government, 


51617. 2. 


" and was himſelf prince over them, as much 


u jacob, was in his own family. This text if 


- eonfidered, can never be underſtood of Eſau 
| himſelf, or the perſonal 
der bim: For the words brethren and ſons 
|- of thy mother, could not be uſed literally by 


dominion of Jacob 


thac who knew Jacob had only one brother; 


ui ineſe words are ſo far from being true in 


aliteral ſenſe, or eſtabliſhing any dominion in 


lob over Eaſu, that in the ſtory we find the 


quite contrary, for Gen. xxxiii. Jacob ſeveral 
Ames calls Eſau lord, and himſelf his ſervant; 
and Gen. xxxiii. he bowed himſelf ſeven times 
do the ground to Eſau.“ Whether Eaſu then 


dere a ſubject and vaſſal (nay as our author 


| ls us, all ſubjects are flaves) to Jacob, and 
| :lacob! his ſovereign prince by birth. right, 1 


dave the reader to judge; and to believe if 

de can, that theſe words of Iſaac, be lord 
wer thy brethren, and let thy mother's ſons 
dow! down to thee,” confirmed Jacob in a 
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ſovereignty over Efiu, u upon we 
rhe . he had got | from im. 
e that reads the ſtory of e 


Ef! Lin Ad there was 1880 any juriſdi 
on or authority, that either of them 3 
the other after their father's death; * thi 
| lived with. the friendſhip and equality, 
brethren, neither lord, neither ſlave 1 4 
brother; but independent each of other, wer 
both heads of their diſtin families, 0 


 thiey received no laws from one another, 


: lived ſeparately, and were the roots out, I 


which ſprang two diſtin& people 0 b 
diſtinct governments. This bleſſin 
| Vaac, whereon our author ole Pant 
dominion of the elder brother antes 
more, but what Rebecca had be: told tro 
God, Gen. xxv. 23. Two nations axe in 
* womb, and two manner of people, ſhall 15 
© ſeparated from thy bowels, and the one peo 
_ ©ple ſhall be ſtronger than the other peop 
and the elder fhall ſerve the younger,” a 
iv Faced! blefſed Judah. Gen. xlix. and nn 
hum che ſcep tre and dominion, from whene 
our Abr might have argued as well, It 
7 real and dominion, belongs to 
third fon over bis brethren, as well as fi 
this bleſſing” of Taac, that it belonged to 1 
boch theſe aces contain only Predictioi vo 
what mould long after. happen to their 0 
terities, nd th not Dy Glas of the Tight ot. 
* 0 |  *\ntieritanee 
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| inheritance to dominion i in either. And thus 
we have'our author's two great and * ar- 
ments to prove, that Heirs are lords over 
it brethren.” 
1 Becauſe * tells Cain, Gen. iv. That 
however fin mi ht ſet upon him, be ought 
| might be . on of it”: Por the moſt learn 
ed 9-EPeneg underſtood the words of fin, 
ind not of Abel, and give ſo ſtrong reaſons. 
bot it, that nothing can convincingly be in- 
 ſetted, from ſo doubtful a text, to our author's * 
. E. ü 
. this of Gen. xxvii. Iſaac fore. 
| tes that the Iſraelites, the poſterity of f Jacob, 
Would have dominion over the Edomites, the 
poſterity of Elau; therefore ſays our author 
heirs are lords of their brethren.” leave 
* to judge of the concluſſon. =p 
jc 119. And'now we ſee how our author has 
provided for the deſcending, and conveyance. 
down of Adam's monarchical power, Or a- 
ternal dominion to poſterity, bythe inheritance 
of his heir, . broom to all his i de 
pom, ea 
b ildren, but ov 
ar deſcended from W 


'tell A 18 4s 

and 
in this ſo 185850 
bi 1 1 ol in his —_— Jacob, b 
3 
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the word birth-right, as that which paſſe! | 
from Eſau to ho he leaves us to. guek, 
that by heir he means the eldeſt fon, . owgh 
I do not remember he any where mentiags: | - 
expreſly the title of the farſt-born, but all 
along keeps himſelf under the ſhelter of the | by 
indefinite term heir. But taking it tobe 1 
his meaning, that the eldeſt fon is Ta, (fr | i 
if the eldeſt be not, there will be no pretence 
why the ſons ſhould not be all heirs alike; |- it 
and ſo by right of primogeniture has do- 
minion over his brethren ; this is but one 
ſtep towards the ſettlement of ſucceſſion,and | as: 
the difficulties. remain ſtill as much as ever, | i 
-till be can ſhew us who is meant by -right |. 
heir, in all thoſe caſes which may happen 
where the preſent poſſeſſor hath no ſon. This 
he filently 1 over, and perhaps wilely | 1p 
00: For what can be wiſer, aſter one 
affirmed, that the perſon having that pogier, | | 
F ne form of of 
ment ĩs the ordinance of God, and by dine 
. inſtitution, vid Obſ. 2 54. p., 1, than 0 
N de careful, not to ſtart any queſtion conaern- 
ing the perſon, the reſolution whereof wi 
1 certainly lead him into a confeſſion, that G 
and nature hath determined not about 
him, and if our author cannot ſhew who by Y 
right of nature, or a clear poſitive daf 0 
God, has the next right to inherit the ado- 0 
. * . 


| ia ſuch painrabout, u hen he died without 2 
Jon, he might have ſpared his pains in all | 
pe teſt; it being more necc ſſary for Me ſet- 


ing mens comſcienees, and determining thein 
lubjection and allegiance, to ſhew them who 

«by original right, 'faperior and antecedent to 
he: will, or any act of men, hath-a'tirle'to 
| 1this. paternal juriſdiction, than it is to:ſhew 


_ 3that by nature there was ſuch a juriſdiction; 
| u being to no pur pofe for me to know there 
| - ſuch a paternal power. which Iought, and 
| :am difpofed to obey, unleſs where there are 
| many pretenders, I alſo know the perfonythat 
| ivrightfully-inveſted and endowed wich it“. 
]- 112/129. For the main matter in-queſtiondeng = 
attie obligation of conſcience, l am under, to 
| 1pbpit to him, that is of right my lord and 
| 'Tuler; I muſt know the perſon, that this 
night of paternal power reſides in, and fo 
_ -mpaxeers him to claim obedienee from me, 
be true what he ſays p. 12. Viiat 
| **emil power not only in general is by divine 
*nſtitution, but even — of it 
| "Specially to the eldeſt parents; and Obſ. 
ba. That not only the power of right of 
government, but the power of governing, 
(ck aud the perſon having that power, are'all 
lot ehe ordinance of God, 
ale im all caſes who is this perſon; erdered by 
adj who is this eldeſt Wee. 
'8 n I : : act 
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:a& notions of 'monarchical power witt | © 


ify jult nothing, when they are to be re. 


5 practice, and men are conſcientious 


y their obeuience. For paternt 
E being not the thing to be obeyed, 
uſe i: — command, but is only th 


| which' gives one man à ri 
bath not, and if it come by inheritance, 3. 
nother man cannot have, to command and 


icht, which ancthet 5 


de odeyed]; it is ridiculous to ſay, I pay of | 
budience to the paternal power, 3 10% 


dey him, to whom paternal power gives ns 1. 


richt ro my obedience : for he can have no 


ſew his divine right to the of rulin 
over me, as well as that by divine right, t there 
is fuch a power in the world. 

121. And nence not being able to m 
out any princeꝰs title to government, as h 


to Adam; which therefore is of no uſe, 55 


had been better alone, he is fain to reſolve”. 


all into preſent poſſeſſion, and makes civil 6. | 


ner) due to an uſurper, as to a lawful” 
thereby the vſurper's title is as 


15 "His words are, Obſ. 253. and 
4 to be remembered : Han uſurper ai 
the true heir, the ſubjeQs ny 
the fatherly power wit, go along und 


_ divine right to my obedience, who cannot | 


BED Bu 


0 12 upon God's providence.” But I tall 


kae b title of uſurpers to be examine 


in doe * and EEE ſober readet'ts” 


4, | 


- NES 


conſider 


a = > 


278 5 
” —- , "60 
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IE 


onſider 
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dhedience of 


5 


| x deſcended, or who is heir to t. 


e ere 
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this, which can ſuppoſe paternal 

wer (i. e.) a right to government, in the 
ha dl of a. Cade, or a Cromwel, and ſo all 
edience being due to paternal power, the 
dience of ſubjects will be due to them, 
by the ſame right, and uponas good grounds, 


2 it is to lawful princes; and F. this, as 


dangerous a doctrine as it is, muſt neceſſari- 
Flow from making all political power to-, 


be, nothing elle, but Adam's paternal power. 


| by.zight and divine inſtitution, deſcending. 


him without being able. to bew to. = 


122. To ſettle government in the world 


| a9, to lay obligations to obedience on any 


man's conſcience, it is as neceſſary (ſuppo- 
fing with our author that all power be ne- 


| thng but the being poſſeſſed of Adam's. 


herhogd) to ſatisfy him, who has 2 right 


t this power, this fatherhood, when the. 


poſſe([or dicd without ſons to ſucceed. imme-, 


he death of the father, the eldeſt ſqn had. 
aJight, to. it : for it. is ſtillto be remembered. 
that che great queſtion is, (and that. which. 
our author would be thought to contend for + 
e not ſometimes forget it) what perſons 


Aeg right to be obeyed, and not whether. 


— 


Are be a paternal power, without know- | 


dit reſides: for lot be a e R 
. E. J 


Wola 


ately to it, as it was to tell him, that upon 
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(Ii. . ) right to govern, it matters not, 
whether it be termed paternal or regal, natu- 
ral, or acquired ; whether you call it ſupreme | 


be all one, provided we know who has i it. 
123. I go on then to aſk whether in the 
inheriting of this paternal power, this ſup. | 


fatherhood, or ſupreme brotherhood, will | 


reme fatherhood, the grandſon by a daughter, 1 


hath a right before a nephew by a brother? 
Whether thegrandſon by the eldeſt ſon, being 


any other man, deſcended by a male line? 
Whether a grandſon by a younger daughter, 


wr} Whether he cle by an elder daugh- - 
elder ſon by a concubine; | 


2 ſon by oer From 

dre» ome fon queſtions of legiti | 
mation, and what in nature is the differenet 
| berwixt a wife and a concubine ? For as 
the municipal or poſitive laws of men, they 


can fignify nothing here. It may farthe 
be aſked, Whether the eldeſt ſon "head 


an infant, before the younger ſon a man and ot 1 
a dle? whether the daughter before the uncle? | her 


fool, ſhall inherit this paternal power, before | en i 


the younger a wife man? And what 


degree 


of folly it muſt be, that ſhall exclude! him'® | elt 


And who ſhall be judge of it? Whether the 
ſon of a fool excluded for his folly, 
the fon of his wiſe brother who rei | 
_ Who has the parernal power whilſt thewidow | : 
queen is with child by the — 7 


before | | 
igned? | 
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er in Adam, and the deſcent of that power to 
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| aad'no body knows whether it will be a ſon 
| or a daughter? Which ſhall be heir of the 
tuo male- twins, who by the diſſection of the 
mother, were laid open to the world? Whe- 


ther afiſter by the half. blood, before a bro- 
ther's daughter by the whole blood ? 


124. Theſe, and many more ſuch doubts, 
| might be propoſed about the titles of ſueceſ- 
bon, and the right of inheritance; and that 
not as idle ſpeculations, but ſuch as in hif- 


tory we ſhall find, have concerned the in- 


| heritance of crowns and kingdoms; and if 


ours want them, we need not go iarther for 
famous examples of it, then the other king- 


dom in this very il and, which having been 
fally related by the ingenious and learned 
| author of Patriarcha non Monarcha, I need 
| fay-no more of. Till our author hath re- 


ſolved all the doubts, that may ariſe about 
the'next heir, and ſhewed that they are plain- 
ly determined by the law of nature, or the 


| revealed law of God, all his ſuppoſitions ofa 


nonarchical, zbſolu.e, ſupreme, paternalpow- 


hits heirs, would not be of the leaſt uſe to 


eſtabliſh the authority, or make out the title 


of any one prince now on earth 5 f but would 
rather unſettle and bring all into queſtion: 


Pov let our author tell us as long as he pleaſes, 

et all men believe it too, that Adam 

dad a paternal and thereby a monarchical 
ng — 


© power 
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wer ; That this (the only power in why 

6 world) deſcended 5 ee fink and thay 
there is no other power in the world dus 
this : let this be all as clear demonſtrations 
as it is manifeft error, yet if it be not pg 
doubt, to whom thispaternal power deſe 
and whoſe now it is, no body can be u 
obligation of obedience, unleſs any on 

wi ſay, that I am bound to pay obediehey 
to paternal power in a man, | who has wy 
more paternal power than I mytelf; W hielt 


all one as to ſay, I obey a 'man,”becavſerhy 


bas a right to govern; and if I be aſked, how 
1 know he has a right to govern; 1 tan 
anſwer, It cannot be known, that he has 
at all. For that cannot be the reaſon 
obedience, u hich I know not to be ſo's 
2 can that be a reaſon of my o i 
2 body at all can know te be 16: l 
And therefore all this ado abe 
Altar” $ fatherhood, the greatneſs of 1its 
power, and the neceſſity of its fuppoſal,lielps 
nothing to eſtabliſh the power of thoſe. aa 


0 fies who are to obey, if they cannot al 
whom they are to obey, or it cafinotilby 


known who are to govern, and uno tobhes | 


In the ſtate the world now is irrecoveraly 
ignorant, who is Adam's heir. This farhas 
hood, this monarchical power of Adama 
* to his heirs, mm. 


—_ 


— — TTY 


yern, or to determine the 'obedicnce\al | 


th 


i 
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N 


ꝗ he to the quieting of mens conſciences, | 
— their healths, if our author had 
auponer to, forgive, fins, or cure diſeaſes, 
dich by divine inſtitution deſcended to his 

ir, whilſt this heir is impoſſible tobeknown, 
2 — he doas rationally, who upon 


| this aſſurance of our author went and conteſt 


orgs expectation of health 
dom any one who had taken on himſel bt 
| nine of prieſt. or. phyſtcian. or thruſt himſelf | 
into[thole-cmployments, ſaying, 1,acquieſce 
Kiheabſolving power deſcending from Adam 
I ſhall be cured by the medicinal power 
ſubmit! to and obey. tke paternal . power 
&ſceaiding from Adam, when it is confeſfed 
al theſe] powers deſcend only to has ſingle 
heir, and that heir is unknown. CS: 
41126. It is true, the civil lawyers have pre- 
ended to determine ſome of theſe caſes con- 
teining the ſucceſſion of princes; but hy aut 
wthor's| principles, they have medled in a 
and be to deſcend only to his ſucceſſive heirs, bs 
che ordinance. of. God and divine inſtituti- 
M;'this it a right antecedent and paramount 
FE | OY e * us 


o 


ie £1 poſterity, without any 
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is itſelf the foundation of all law and gov, 
ment, and is to receive its rule only from, the 
law. of God and nature. And that bei 

filent in the caſe, 1 am apt to think theres | 
no ſuch right to be conveyed this way : 
am ſure it would be to no purpoſe if + 

were, and men would be more at a loſs co 
cerning government and obedience to gover. 
Nors, than it there were no ſuch right ; fines 
by poſitive laws and compact, which vw 


inſtitution (if there be any) ſhuts out, 
theſe endleſs incxtricable doubts, can be 
ly provided againſt ; but it can never be i 


derſtood, how a divine natural right, and. | 


that of ſuch moment as is all order and peace 
in the world, ſhould be conveyed. down; jo 
plain natural or 
vine rule concerning it. And there w 
de an end of all civil government, if 
aſſignment of civil power were by divine 


ſtitution to the heir, and yet by that divine | 


.1nſtitution, the perſon of the heir could 


25 


be known. This paternal regal power, being | 


by divine right only his, it leaves no roqm 
for human prudence, or conſent to place ſt 
any where elſe; for if only one man 12 2 1 
divine right to the obedience of mankind 

body can claim that, obedience, but, 125 
WW 


can ſhew that right; nor cau mens con 
dy any other pretence be obliged to it. 


thus this doctrine cuts up all Nn 45 


* the roots. 


127. Thus 
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127. Thus we ſee how our author laying 
for a fure foundation, that the very perſon 
at is to rule; is the ordinance of God, and 
vy diyine institution, tells us at large, only 

tthis perſon is the heir, but who this heir 
15 he leaves us to gueſs; and ſo this divine 
#iftitation which afligns it to a perſon, whom 
de have no rule to know, is juſt as good as 
A alfignment to no body at all. But what- 
| Witt our author does, divine inſtitution makes 


fach ridiculous affignments : nor can God 
* e to make it a ſacred law, that one 


2 e 
Ane right to pow 


perſon ſhould” have a right to ſome- 
x, and yet 


not give rules to mark out, 
perſon by, or give an heir a : 

power, and yet not point out 

who that heir is. It is rather to de thought, 
an heir bad no ſuch right by divine in- 

Raden, than that God ſhould give ſuch a 
- Tight to the heir, but yet leave it doubtha, 5 
ad undeterminable who ſuch heir is. 
128. If God had given the land of — 

't6 Abraham, and in general terms to ſome 
Way after lim, without naming bis ſeed, 
"whereby it mi ght be known, who that ſouie 
E was, it — have been as good _ 
an alſignment, to determine the r 
the land of Canaan, as it would be Te 
4 rye the right of crowns, to gite 
thipire to Adam and his ſucceſſive heike afrer 


90 2 bim. 
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him without telling who his heir is: Fh | 4 
the word heir, without a rule to know why | 
it is, fignifies no more than ſome body? 
know not whom. God making it a divine 
inſtitution, that men ſhould not marry the 
who were near of kin, thinks it not encugꝭ 
to fay, none of you thall approach to wth 
that is near of kin to him, to uncover the 
*nakedneſs,” but moreover, gives rules W 
know 'who are thoſe near of kin, forbidden 


dy divine inſtitution, or elſe that law woull | Pla 


have been of no uſe; it being to no purpoſe | 


10 lay reſtraint, or give privileges, to men, in [| n | 


ſuch general terms, as the parti 


But God | þ 


not having any where ſaid, the next bed of 


mall inherit all his father's eſtate or doit | 
on, we are not to wonder, that he hatk 
where appointed, who that heir ſhould be; 
for never having intended any ſuch-thi 
never deſigned any heir in that ſenſe, 
cannot expect he ſhould any where nominat 


or appoint any perſon to it, as we might, hat 
it been otherwiſe. And therefore in feriptd 


the word heir cecur, yet there is 10 OF 
ſuch thing as heir in our author's ſenſe; on | in. 

that was by right of nature to inherit all thit | « 
his father had, exclufive of His bretbrem 


Hence Saralt fuppoſes, that if Iſhmael Ralf 

in the houſe, to ſhare in Abraham's eftat® 

after his death, this fon of 2 bond-· wemat 
* 


q 
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— 


* 
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night be heir with Iſaac; and therefore, fays 
the, © caſt out this bond-woman and her fon, 
5 for the ſon of this bond-woman ſhall 
not be heir with my fon.” But this cannot 
excuſe our author, who telling us there is in 
every number of men, one who is right and 
next heir to Adam, ought to have told us 
what the laws of deſcent are. But he having 


| been ſo ſparing to inſtruct us by rules, how 


0 know who is heir, let us fee in the next 
place, what his hiftory out of „ on 


phich he pretends wholly to build Lis govern- 
V 
Econ poi 


£40 in. „ and fun- 
29. Our author, to make good the title 


' of his book, p. 13. begins his aiſtory of the 
eſcent of Adam's regal 


Nele words : 


er, p. 13. in 
This Jordſhip which Adam 
* by command had over the * and 
2 1 from him, the 
—— = gs ge, &c. Hew Gen * 
patriarchs by deſcent did enjoy it? 
or * dominion of life and death, ſays he, 
nced fen- 
(tence of death Thamar his daughter 
in law for playing the harlot,“ p. iy, How 
does this prove that Judaly had abſokate and 


| ſovereign authority, he pronounced ſen- 


ence of death? The pronouncing of ſentence 
0 death is not a certain mark of ſovereignty, 


by Tobias the office of inferior  magiltrates. 


03 The 
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The power of making laws of life and death, | * 
is indeed mark of ſovereignty, but pronoune. | - 
ing ſentence according to thoſe laws may be 


done by others, and therefore this will h | Jac 


ill prove that he had ſovereign authority : Ax 
if one ſhould fay, Judge Jefferies, pronoun 
ced ſentence of death in the late times, _ 
tore Judge Jefteries, had ſovereign aut 
Bur it will be ſaid, Judah did it not by com 
miſſion from — and therefore did it 
in his own right. Who knows whether he 
bad any right at all, heat of might 
| _y him to do that, which he had no authes | 
rity to do. Judah had dominion of life-and | i 
death, how does that appear? he exerciſed it | þ 


. our author thinks it is very good 
proof, that becauſe he did it, therefore be 


he pronounced ſentence of death againſt | 


had a right to do it: He lay wich her alld: a 


By the ſame way of proof, he had a right to 
do that too. If the conſequence be good 
from doing ta a right of doing. 


too may be reckoned. amongſt our author's | out 
fovereigns, for he pronounced ſuch a ſentene W. 
* hah againſt his brother Amnon, andb | el 
much upon a like occaſion, and had it ene 
euted too; if that be ſulkicient to provenas 
dominion. of life and death, © - - [!s bis 
But allowing this all to be clear demon- 
firation of ſovereign. power, who: was it, thai 
weary t l by right deſcending — 


from 


8 
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| de taken a younger . may in the life 
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atom Adam, as large and amyvle as the 
eabloluteſt dominion of any monarch? Judah 
Ae our author, Jauah à younger ſon of 
Jacob,” his father and elder brethren living; 

d that if our author's on proof be to be 


ä 


II 


of his father and el der brother, hy right of 
deſcent, enjoy Adam's monarchieal power; 
and if one ſo qualifie i may be monarch: by 
deſcent,, why may not every man & If Judah, 

bis father and elder brother liviag, were one 


| of Adam's heirs, l know not who ean be dx 


cluded from this inheritance; all men'by - 
— -- "qoqad ny be monarclis- ag» well > 


| Uvgas © Touching way wo file dar Abraham 
teommanded an army of 318 ſoldiers of his 
donn family, and Eſau met his brother 
hcob with 400 men at arms; for matter 
*of peace; Abraham made a league with A- 
bimelech, &c. p. 13. ls it not poſſible for 
man to have 318 men in his family, with - 
out being heir to Adam? A planter in the 


Weſt Indies has more, and might. if he-pleaſ-- | 


e (who doubts) muſter them up and- lead 
them out againſt the lndians, to feekirepara- 
tor upon any injury received: from them, 
and all this without the abſulute dominion of 
+monarch; deſcending to him from Adam. 
Would it: not be an admirable argument to 


ener 


deſcended 
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deſcended from Adam by inheritance, ans 
that the very perſon and power of this plant. 

er were the orvinance of God, becauſe he had 
power in his fan ly over ſervants, born in ha 
houſe, and bought with his money ? This way 
_ juſt Abraham's caſe z thoſe who, were rich in 
the Patriarch's days, as in the Weſt Indies 
now, bought men and maid-ſervants, and by 


their increaſe, as well as purchaſing of new, | 
came to have large and numerous families, | 
bey made uſe of in war on, | 


Which though | 
peace, can it be thought the power they had 


over them was an inheritance deſcended from, | 


Adam, when it was the purchaſe of their mo- 
ney ? A man's riding in an expedition ag 
an enemy, his borſe bought in a fair w 
de as good a proof that = owner enjo 

the lordſhip which Adam by command no 
over the whole world, by Tight deſcending 


to him, as Abraham's leading out the fer-, | 


vants of his family is, that the patriarchs en- 
joyed this lordſhip by deſcent from Ad 
| fince the title to the power, the maſter. 
in both caſes, whether over ſlaves or horſes, 
was only from his purchaſe; and the gett 

a dominion over any thing by ens 7 
money is a new way of proving one 
dy deſcent and inheritance. 


131. © But making war and e are marks, | 
* of lovereignty.” Let it be ſo in politic ſocies, | 
| c 
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. m/ not therefore a man in che Welt. 
die who hath with him ſons of his OWN 
fer 3 companions, ſoldiers under 155 5 
5 2 15 be wht money, or agley 6 a-ban 
| ide up of all theſe, make WAT. all peace, i 1 
* det ſhould be occaſion, to ratify the articles 
4 69 with an oath, without bein a ſovereign, 
| #/ abſolute king over thoſe who went with. 
lim. He that ſays he cannot, muſt, then al 
bu many maſters of ſhips, many private 
ters to be abſolute monarchs, for as much. 
'this they have done. War and peace ' can-' 
lot be male for politic ſocieties, but b the 
me power of ſuch ſocieties; aſe, PA. 
| Peace, giving a: different motion to NS 
dice of ſuen a politic body, none can make. 
r or peace, but that which has the direc- 
ion of the: force of the whole body, and that. 
| «7 focieties is only the ſupreme. 
fs. | In voluntary. ſocieties for. the time,. 
* Nhat has fuch a power by conſent, may 
1 ke war and peace, and fo may a fir le 
for himtelf, the Rate of war not Tenfflt. 
ing in the number of partiſans, but the en- 
mity of tte parties, where: oY, have 1 no ſu- 
perior to appeal to. 3 
1132. The actual making of war or peace j 
© | 8 no proof of any. other power, but only of 
** Mpoſing thoſe to exerciſe or ceaſe acts of en 
* auff fer ehem he makes it, and this power 


b | 


Ji 


in many caſes any one may have without any 


politic 
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politic ſupremacy : And therefore the making 
of war or peace wil not prove that 22 one 
that does ſo is a politie ruler, much eln 
king; for then common - wealths muſt 


kings too, for they do as certainly make wy . 


and peace as monarchical government. 
133. But granting this a mark of foe. 
reignty in Abraham, is it a proof of the & 


| feent to him, of Adam's ſovereignty over the [ 4 


whole world? If it be, it will furely be © | 7: 

. good a proof of the deſcent of Adam's lord. 
hip to others too And then commonwealths, 

as well as Abraham will be heirs of Adam, 
for they make war and prace, as welt as 
If you ſay, that the lordſhip of Adam doth i 
by right deſcend to commonwealths, though 
they make war and peace, the fame fay I'a 
Abraham, and then there is an end of you 
argument; if you ſtand to your argumeti, 
and ſay thoſe that do make war and peace, av 


rit Adam's lordſhip, there is an end of 50 
monarchy, unleſs you wilt ſay, that comma! 
wealths by deſcent enjoying Adam's lordih 
are monarchies, and that indeed would 


commonwealths do without doubt, do inhe- | mon 


a new way of making all the governments ik It; 


the world monarchia " 
_ + 134. To give our author the honout # 
this new invention, for [ confeſs it is nor! 


haue firſt found it out by tracing his pritii | i 


ples, and ſo charged i: on him, it is fit | 


Was | Boks are governed by kings; for if 
3 regal authority be in lim that governs; he 
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readers know that (as abſurd as it may ſeem) 


ke teaches it bi fen, p. 23. where he inge- 
nuouſly ſays, In all kingdoms and com- 


„ monwealths in the world, whether the prince 


de the ſupreme father of the people, or but 


i the true heir to ſuch a father, or come to 


the crown by uſurpation or election, or 
6 "other ſome few or a- multitude govern 


ehe common. wealth; yet ſtill the authority 
#that is in any one, or in many, or in all 


tthele is, the only right, and natural autho- 
ty of a ſupreme A 

fithcrhood he often tells us, is regal and roy- 
a authority 3 as particularly, p. 12 the page 
umediately preceeding this inſlance of Abra- 
u. This regal authority, he ſays, thoſe that 
overn common-wealths have ; if it be true, 
bat regal and royal authority be in thoſe that 
* common wealths, it is as true that com- 


t governs. muſt needs be a king, and ſo 
commonwealths are nothing _— down- 
"thy monarchies, and then what need any 
more ado about the matter? The govern- 
1 of the world are as they ſhould be, 
Fi is. nothing but monarchy in it. This 


ut. doubt, was the ſureſt way our author 
1 bop ave found, to turn all governments, 


narchical, out of the world.. 
WY: But all this ſcarce proves Abraham, 
0 have been a as heir to Adam. If 
by 


ather, which right of 
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by inheritance he had been a king, Lot; who 


was of the ſame family muſt needs have heel 
His ſubject, by that title, before the ſervias 
an his family; but we ſee they lived as frietids 
and equak, and when their herdſmen equli 


not agree, there was no pretence of juriſdie | hi 


tion or ſuperiority between them, but thay 


parted by conſent, Gen. itt. hence W 
is called both by Abraham, and by! the |. 


text Abraham's brother, the name 


friendſhip and equality, and not of juriſts | 


tion and authority, though he were real 
| but his nephew. And if our author 
that Abraham was Adam's heir, and a 
it was more, it ſeems than Abraham Hi 
Ee or his ſervant whom he ſent a "wie 


ing or his ſon; for when he ſets cut the ” 


vantages of the match, Gen. xxiv. 35. ties 
by to prevail with the young woman and he 
friends, he ſays, l am Abraham's fern 


and the Lord hath bleſſed my maſter g] Qt 
* by, and he has become great, and he ntl | 
given him flocks and herds, -afid ſilver all | Mg! 


_ © gold, and men-fervants and maid- ſervants, 


and camels and aſſes, and Sarah my ud | 


< ter's wite, dare a fon'to my maſter v 
| © ſhe was old, and unto him hath he'ghy 
all he bath.” Can one think that 
creet ſervant, that was thus particular 


out his maſter's 122 would have 
ted the crown If 


hs to have, / if he 


1 
know 4 
; 
- 
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vof any ſuch ? Can it be imagined. he 
have neglected to have told them on 
ſack an ocbſEðs was this, chat Abraham was 
aking} a name well known, at that time, for, 
le had nine of them his neighbours, if he or 
_ kigimaſter had thought any ſuch thing, the 
lkgliekt matter of all the ret, . to. make his 
Stand ſuecelstul? 
. 441 364; Dut this diſcovery i it ſeems was re- 
trred for our author to make 2 or 3000 
—4 and let him enjoy the credit of it, on- 
, he ſhould have. taken care; that ſome of 
s: land - ſhould have deſcended to this 
eher, as well as Adam's lordſhip. For 
though this lordſhip which Abraham, (if we 
na believe our author) as well as the other 
friarchs, by right deſcending to him did 
Mop, was as large and ample. as the abſo- 
liek dominion of any monarch which hath 
been, ſince. the creation; yet his eſtate, his 
A 
or he had not t ſhon 
ea foot of land, till he bought a. field 
eke che ſons of Heth to NV Sarah 
1 990 G1 
19437» The Cement Elau joined wh this 
Abraham, to prove that the lordſhip which 
an had Over the whole world, by right 
derading from him, the 3 * en- 
is yet more pleaſant than the former. 
* Warane Jn tee wen 3 
Won at 
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at arms ; he therefore was a king by right of 
heir to Adam. 400 armed men then how. | ut 
ever got together are enough to prove him 


that leads them, to be a king and Adam 
heir. There have been Tories in Ireland, 


(whatever there are in other countries) who | ag 


_ would have thanked our author for fo honod. 


Table an opinion of them, eſpecially if thete 
had been nobody near with a better title of 


500 armed men, to queſtion their royal au- 
thority of 400. It is a ſhame for men to trifle 


To, to ſay no worſe of it, in fo ſerious an ar- 


gument. Here Eſau is brought as a proof | 
that Adam's lordſhip, Adam's abſolute do-“ 
minion, as large as that of any monarch | - 


ſcended from the patriarchs, and in this very 


5 chap. 2. 19. Jacob is brought as An inſtance | F 
of one, that by birth- right was lord over | 


© his brethren :* ſo we have here two'bto- 
thers abſolute monarchs by the ſame tile, 
and at the ſame time heirs to Adam; the el. 
_ deft heir to Adam, becauſe he met his bro- 
ther with 400 men; and the youngeſt her 


to Adam by birth-right : Eſau enjoyed the * 
lordſhip which Adam had over the worldby f]! 


right deſcending to him, in as large and am. 


| ple manner, as the abſoluteſt dominion | |» « 
any monarch, and at the ſame time, Jacob | 


lord over him, by the right heirs have to be 
lords over their brethren, Riſum tenedlis? 
I never, I confeſs, met with any nnen 
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bo dextrous as Sir Rob. at this way of argu- 
: but twas his misfortune to light upon 

an hypotheſis, that could not be accommo- 
| Hed to the nature of things, and human at- 
fairs; his principles could not be made to 
rce with that conſtitution and order, which 

| God had ſertled in the world, and therefore 
muſt needs often claſh with common ſenſe 


| |and experience. 

138. In the next ſection, he ae us, © this 

patriarchal power continued not only till the 
lod, but after it as s the name patriarchs 
doth in par: prove.“ The word patriarch. 
doth more than in part prove, that patriar- 


there were patriarchs ; as it is neceſſary there 
ſhould be paternal or conjugal power whilſt 


there are fathers or huſbands ; but this is but 


playing with names. That which he would 
 fallaciouſly inſinuate is the thing in queſtion | 
to be proved, viz. That the lordſhip which 


Adam had over the world, the ſuppoſed ab- 


ſolute monarchy continued to the flood, in 

the world, I would be glad to know what re- 
cords has it from; for J confeſs I cannot bad >; 
zn word of it in my bible: If by patriar- 
'- chal power, he means any thing elſe, it 


dis notaing to the matter in hand. And 


how the name patriarch in ſome part proves, | 
chat thoſe, who are called by that name, had 


| abſolute monarchical power, I confeſs, IL do 


| 0] P 2 | not 


chal power continued in the world as long as 
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not ſee, and therefore I think needs no an. 
{wer till the argument from it be made a lite 
tle clearer. 


130. The three hs of Noab hadthe * 


hs world, ſays our author, divided amongſt 


* them by their father, for of them was the | « 
whole world overſpread, p. 14. The world | « 
might be overſpread by the offspring of hi 


Noah's ſons, though he never divided the 
world amongſt them; for the earth 


all our author's arguments here, proves no 
uch diviſion. However I allow it to him, 


and then aſk, the world being divided a- 


might | bi 
be Es Ot without being divided: So that | hi 


mongſt them, which of the three was Adams | te 


heir? If Adam's monarhy, by right — of i of 


ing only to the eldeſt, then the other two: 


could be but his ſubje cts, his ſlaves ; if by: | 


right it deſcended to all the three brothers; 
by the fame right, it will deſcend to all man. 


kind, and then it will be impoſhbe what he 
iays, p. 19. that © heirs or lords of the 
_ © brethren,” ſhould be true, but all brothers, 
and conſequently all men will be equal and 
independent, all heirs to Adam's monarchy, | * « 
and conſequently all monarchs too, one as! 
much as another. But it will be ſaid Noaln | 
their father divided the world amongſt them, | 1 
jo that our author will allow more A Noah, 
than he will to God Almighty, for Obſ. 2440 
ne thought i it hard, that God himſelf ſhonk& 


_ 


— 


—— 
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| givethe world to Noah and his ſons, to the 


prejudice of Noah” s birth-right, his words 
are, Noah was left ſole heir to the world, 


hy ſhould it be thought that God would 


©gdifinheric him of his birth-right, and make 


im of all men in the world, the only te- 
| «nant in the world in common with his 
 ©children ?? and yet here he thinks it fit 


thit Noah ſhould diſivherit Shem of his 


 binth-right, and divide the world betwixt 
him and his brethren, fo that this birth-right, 


when our author pleaſes, muſt, and when he 


| pleaſes muſt not, be facred and inviolable. 


140. If Noah did divide the world be- 


7 tween his fons, and his aſſignment of domi- 
| nions to them were good, there is end of di. 
une inſtitution; all our author's diſcourſe 
| of Adam's heir, with whatſoever he builds 


on it, is quite out of doors; and the natu- 
rt power of kings falls to the ground; and 
then' the form of the power governing, 


aud the perſon having that power, will not 


de (as he ſays they are, Obſ. 254.) the ordi- 
* hance of God,” but they will be © ordinan- 


y, Lees of man.“ For if the right of the heir be 
1 | the ordinance of God, a divine right, no 
1 man, father, Or not father, can alter it: If 
I. be not à divine right, it is only human, 


depending on the will of man: And ſo 
where -human inſtitution gives it not, the 


10-1 | firſt-boyn has no right at all above his breth- 


+ ren; 
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ren; and men may put governmea; into 
what hands, and under what form n b 


pleaſe. 

141. He goes on, © Moſt of the civilized | þ 
nations of the earth, labour to fetch their | + 
original from ſome of the ſons, or nephem | | 
* of Noah,” p. 14. How many does moſt | | 


of the civitef nations amount to ? and who 0.6 


are they ? I fear the Chineſes, a 
_ and civil people, as well as ſeveral other 


ple of the eaſt, weſt, north and ſouth, trouble 2 
not themſelves much about this matter. All I 
that believe the bible, which 1 believe ne m 
our author's moſt of the civileſt nations, muſt 't 
neceſſarily derive themſelves from Noah, but! 
for the reſt of the world, they think little al to 
his ſons or nephews. But if the heralds.and | |! 
antiquaries of all nations, for it is theſe men 


generally that labour to find out the org- 


nals of nations, or all the nations themſelye | 16 


mould labour to fetch their original from 


| ſome of the ſons or nephews of Noah, what | v 
would this be to prove, that the lordſhip __ 
which Adam had over the world, by rigit | vi 
deſcended to the patriarchs ? Whoever, m. 2 
tions, or races of men, labour to fetch their | 


original from, may be concluded to de 


thought by them, men of renown, famous o 


poſterity, for the greatneſs of their virtues 
and actions; but beyond theſe they lookinot, 
nor conſider who * were heirs to, 2 
40; loo 


— — 
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look upon them as ſuch as raiſed themſelves 


by their own virtue to a degree, that would 


ive a luſtre to thoſe, who in future ages 


could pretend to derive themſelves from. 


Zut if it were Ogyges, Hercules, Brama, 


Tamberlain, Pharamond ; nay, if Jupiter and 
Saturn were the names, from whence divers 


races of men, both ancient and modern, have 


aboured to deliver their original; will that 
prove, that thoſe men enjoyed the Lordſhip 
olf Adam, by right deſcending to them? 1 
not, this is but a flouriſh of, our author's to 
miſlead his reader that in elf: ignifies no- 
| thin WL 23 | 

1 * — To as much purpoſe, i is, what he tells | 
us, p. 15. concerning 
| world; That ſome ſay it was by Lot, and 


this divides of the 


others that Noah ſailed round the mediter- 


Franean in ten years, and diyided the world 


into Aſia, Afric and Europe, gortions for 


his three ſons.” America then it ſeems, 


vas left to be his that could catch it. Why 
Jour author takes ſuch pains to prove the di- 
uiion of the world by Noah to his his ſons, and 
Vill not leave out an imagination, though no 
| better than a dream, that he can find any 


*Where to favour it, is hard to gueſs, ſince 


ſuch a diviſion, if it prove any thing, muſt 


*necefſarily take away the title of Adam's 
heir; unleſs three brothers can all together 
"be hers of Adam ; and therefore the follow- 
— 


| Tight deſcending to them, notwithſtanding | 
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ing words, * Howſoever the manner of this 
e Eviſon be uncertain, yet it is moſt certain | x 
< the diviſion itſelf was by families from Ne: | 
ah and his children, over which the pa. 
© rents were heads and princes,” p. 15. If 
allowed him to be true, and ot any force to 
prove, that all the power in the world is no-. 
thing but the lordſhip of Adam's deſcending 
by right, they will only prove, that the fa | | 
thers of the children are all heirs to this lord- | 1 
ſhip of Adam. For in thoſe days Cham and 
Japhet, and other parents, beſides the eldeſt: |. 
ſon, were heads and princes over their fami-. 
lies, what hinders younger brothers, being 
fathers of families, from having the ſame: }- 
right? If Cham and Japhet were princes by! | 


any title of heir in their eldeſt brother, 
younger brothers by the ſame right deſcend. 
ing to them are princes now, and fo all out 
author's natural power of kings will reach no 
farther than their own children, and no 
kingdom by this natural right, can be big 
ger than a family. For either this lordiliip: | 
of Adam over the whole world, by right de- | er 
 Tcends only to the eldeſt ſon, and then there | pr 
can be but one heir, as our author ſays, | bl 
19. Or elſe, it by right deſeends to all the" ſe 
ſons equally, and then every father of a fas: 
milz will have it, as well as the three ſons | th 
of Noah: Take which you will, it 2 in 
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| the preſent governments and kingdoms, that 
ze now in the world, ſince whoever has this 
| natural power of a king, by right deſcending 


tohim, mult have it either, as our author tells 
us, Cain had it, and be lord over his breth- 
ren, and fo be alone king of the whole world; 


or elſe as he tells us here, Shem, Cham and 
| Japhet had it, three brothers, and ſo be on- 
hy prince over his own family, all families 
dent one of another; all the world 


muſt be only one empire by the right of the 


next heir, or elſe every family be a diſtindt 


| we ſhall be bound to believe, that regal pow- 


government of itſelf, by the lordſhip of A- 


: | dam's deſcending to parents of families. And 
1 tothis only tends all the proofs he here gives 
us of the deſcent of Adam's lordſhip; for 


_— his ſtory of this deſcent lie fays ; 
143. In the diſperſion of Babel, we muſt 
certainly find the eſtabliſhment of royal 


' | © power, throughout the kingdoms of the 
| © world,” p. 14. If you muſt find it, pray 


da, and you will help us to a new piece of 
hiſtory: But you muſt ſhew it to us before 


er was eſtabliſhed in the world upon your | 
principles. For, that regal power was eſta- 


14 bliſhed in the kingdoms of the world, whoſe g 
| ſeveral kings enjoyed their crowns, by right 


deſcending to them from Adam, that we 


ons” think not only Apocrypha, but alfo utterly 


' | impoſſible. If our author has no better foun. 


dation 
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dation for his monarchy than a ſuppoſition 


of what was done at the diſperſion of Babel, | 


the monarchy he erects thereon, whole top 
is to reach to heaven to unite mankind, will 
ſerve only to divide and ſcatter them as that 


tower did; and inſtead of eſtabliſhing civil | 
government and order in the world will pro. 


duce nothing but confuſion. 


144. For he tells us, the nations they were | 
divided into, were diſtinct families, which 


© had fathers for rulers over them; whereby 


_ © jt appears, that even in the confuſion, God | j 
vas careful to preſerve the fatherly autho | 

5 rity, by diſtributing the diverſity of langus. 
ges erfity of the fans |: 


* ges according to the div 
© lies,” p. 14. it would have been a hard mat 


ter for any one but our author to have found | for 
out ſo plainly in the text, he here brings, | ( 


that all the nations in that diſperſion were 


| governed by fathers, and that * God 2 
(careful to preſerve the fatherly authority? | fo 
The words of the text are; Theſe are thi | + 
* ſons of Shem after their families, after their enj 


_ © tongues in their lands, after their nations} 


and the ſame thing is ſaid of Cham and | - 
phet, after an enumeration of their poſter | + 
ties, in all which there is not one word fal [a 
of their governors, or form of government; | d 


of fathers, or fatherly authority. But out 
author, who is very quick ſighted, to ſpyont 
our fatherhood, where no body elſe . 


— 


8 2 


| fore care was taken of the family auth 
| Or becauſe in many parts of America, every 
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ſe any the leaſt glimpſes of it, tells us poſi- 
tively their Rulers were fathers, and God 
was careful to preſerve the fatherly autho- 
(rity ;* and why? becauſe thoſe of the ſame 
family ſpoke the ſame language, and ſo of 


neceſſity in the. diviſion kept together. Juſt. 
| 23 if one ſhould argue thus; Hanibal in his 
. army, conſiſting of divers nations, kept thoſe 
| of the ſame language together, therefore fa- 
| thers were captains of each band, and Hani- 


bal was careful of the fatherly authority: or 


{ in peopling of Carolina, the Engliſh, French, 
Scotch and Welch that are there, plant them- 
| ſelves together, and by them the country 
; divided in their lands after their tongues, 


after their families, after their nations; there- 


ority. 


little tribe was a diſtinct people, with a difh- 


| rent language, one ſhould infer, that there- 


fore God was careful to preſerve the father- 


uy authority, or that therefore their rulers 
| enjoyed Adam's Lordſhip by right deſcend- 


ing to them, though we know not who were 


| their: governors, nor what their form of go- 
ernment, but only that they were divided 


Into little independent ſocieties, ſpeaking 
en languages. 
% 145. The fcripture fays not a word of 
their rulers or forms of government, but on- 
n an account, how mankind came * 
5 e 
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| be divided into diſtin& languages and nat. 
ons; and therefore it is not to argue from | 
the authority of ſcripture, to tell us poſitive. | 


ly, fathers were their rulers, when the ſcrip, 
ture ſays no ſuch thing; but they ſet up fag. 


_ cies of one's own brain, when we confident. | 
by aver matter of fact, where records are ut, | 


terly ſilent. Upon a like ground, i. e. that 


is none at all, he fays, © That they were not 
© confuſed multitudes without heads or go. | 


_ © vernors, and at liberty to chooſe what go. 


| © vernors or governments they pleaſed. 


were all yet of one language, all congregated 


in the plain of Shinar, were they then all | 


under one monarch, who enjoyed the lord: 


ſhip of Adam by right deſcending to him? | ia 


it t 


care taken by God or man, of Adam's 
_ therly authority. If when mankind were bu 
one people, dwelt all together, and were 
one language, and were upon building a city 


not but know the right heir, for Shem lived 


till Iſaac's time, a long time after the diwi 


on at Babel; if then, I ſay, they were at 


under the monarchical government of & | 
dam's fatherhood, by right deſcending to the | 


heir, it is plain there was no Wr 


they were not, there was then no thoughts, | 
it is plain, of Adam's heir, no right to g 
vernment known then upon that title; 6 


together; and when it was plain, they could | 


| 
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che fatherhood, no monarchy acknowledged 
due to Adam's har, no empite of Shem's in 
Aſia) and conſeqently no ſuch diviſion of the 


world by Noah, as our author has talked of. 
As: far as we can conclude any thing from 


ſtripture in this matter, it ſeems from this 


place; that if they had any government, jt 


us rather a commonwealth than an abſo- 
| ate monarchyu: For the ſcripture tells us, 
| Gen. xi. They laid 1 It was not a prince 


that commanded this city and tower, it was 


not by the command of one monarch; but 
dy the conſultation of many, a free people; 


Let us build us a city; They built it for 


| themſelves as free men, not as ſlaves for their 
lord and maſter : © That we be not ſcattered 
abroad; having a city once built, and fix- 
ed babitations to ſettle our abodes and fami- 


les. This was the conſultation and deſign 


| of a-people, that were at liberty to part a- 
ſunder, but deſired to keep in one body, 


und could not have been either neceſſary or 
Ukely in men tied together under the go- 
Yerninent of one monarch, who if they had 
been, as our author tells us; all flaves under 


the abſolute dominĩon of a monarch, needed 


* 


ot have taken ſuch care to hinder themſelves 


fom'wandering out of the reach of his do- 


mimion. I demand whether this be not plain. 
W in ſeripture than any thing of Adam's 


heir or father L ly autho rity 2 F 6 


L . 147. But 
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147. But if being as God ſays, Gen. x1.1, |, 
one people, they had one ruler, one king by | * 


natural right, abſolute and ſupreme over 
them, what care had God to preſerve the 


authority of the ſupreme fatherhood, if on | 


a ſudden he ſuffers 72 (for ſo many our au- 
thor talks of) diſtinct nauons, to be ercQ. 
ed out of it, under diſtinct governors, and at 
once to withdraw themſelves from the obedi- 


ence of their ſovereign. This is to intitle | 
God's care how, and to what he pleaſes, 
Can it be ſenſe to ſay, that God was careful 


to preſerve the fatherly authority in thoſe 


who had it not? for if theſe were ſubjeds L 
Ander a ſupreme prince, what authority had! 
they? was it an inſtance of God's care to | 


preſerve the fatherly authority, when he took 


away the ſupreme fatherhood of the natural 5 
monarch ? Can it be reaſon to ſay, that God, 


for the preſervation of fatherly wa 
lets ſeveral new governments with their g 


1 


vernors ſtart up, who could not all have f- 


therly authority? And is it not as much re 


Jon to fay, that God is careful to deſtroy a- 
therly authority, when he ſufters one who | 1 
is in poſſeſſion of it, to have His government | !; 
torn in pieces, and ſhared by ſeveral of his f 


lubjects? for moparchical government to fay, 


when any monarchy was ſhattered to Pieces, 
and divided amongſt revolted ſubjects, that 
God was careful to preſerve monarchical | | 
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power, by rending a ſettled empire inro a 


multitude of little governments? If any one 
will ſay, that what happens in providence to 


de preſerved, God is careful to preſerve as 
a thing therefore to be eſteemed by men as 
| neceflary or uſeful, it is a peculiar propriety 


of ſpeech, which every one will not think fit 
to imitate : but this I am ſure is impoſſible 
to be either proper, or true ſpeaking, that 


| Shem, for example (for he was then alive,) 


ſhould have fatherly authority, or ſovereign- 


ty by right of fatherhood over that one peo- | 


ple at Babel, and that the next moment 


| Shem yet living, 72 others ſhould have fa- 
| therly authority, or ſovereignty by right of 


fatherhood over the ſame people, divided in- 


to ſo many diſtin& governments: either theſe 
| 72 fathers actually were rulers, juſt before 
the confuſion, and then they were not one 


people, but that God himſelf ſays they were; 
or elſe they were a common-wealth, and then 


where was monarchy ? or elſe theſe 72 fa- 
| thers had fatherly authority but knew it not. 

| Strange! that fatherly authority ſhould be 

| the only original of government amongſt 
men, and yet all mankind not know it; and 
Rranger yet, that the confuſion of tongues 
ſhould reveal it to them all of a ſudden, that 
in an inſtant theſe 72 ſhould know that they 


had fatherly power, and all others know 


that they were to obey it in them, and every 
Woo. -.: "8 
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. 
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one know that particular fatherly authority 
to which he was a ſubject. He that can 
think this arguing from ſcripture, may | 
from thence make out what model of an Eu- 
topia will beſt ſuit with his fancy or intereft; | 


and this fatherhood thus diſpoſed of, will: | joyi 


_ Juittty both a prince who claims an univerſal 
monarchy, and his ſubjects, who being ta. 
thers of families, ſhall quit all ſubjection to | 
him, and canton his empire into leſs govern. | 
ments for themſelves; for it will always re- 
main a doubt in which of theſe the fatherly | 
authority reſided, till our author reſolves us, 
whether Shem, who was then alive, or theſe | 
72 princes, beginning ſo many new empires 
in his dominions, and over his ſubjeQs, 
had right to govern, ſince our author tells us, 
that both one, and the other had father), 
which is ſupreme authority, and are brought 
in by him as inſtances of thoſe, who did © en- 


joy the lordihips of Adam by right deſcend. | i 
ing to them, which was as large and am- 


_ © ple as the abſoluteſt dominion of any mo- 
* narch.* This at leaſt is unavoidable, that | 

if God was careful to preſerve the father. 

© ly authority, in the 72 new erected na- 


© ons,” it neceſſarily follows, that he was u | ing 


careful to deſtroy all pretences of Adams 
heir; fince he took care, and therefore did 
preſer ve the fatherly authority in fo many, 
at leaſt 71, that could not be Adam's heirs, | 
2 | When 


| 


as, 
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| when the right heir (if God had ever ordain- 


ed any ſuch inheritance) could not be known, 


| one people. wa 


148. Nimrod is his next inſtance of en- 


joying this patriarchal power, p. 16. but I 
| know not for what reaſon our author ſeems. 
a little unkind to him, and ſays, that he a- 
* gainſt right enlarged his empire, by ſeiz-_ 
| © ing violently on the rights of other lords 
© of families.” Theſe lords of families here 

| were called fathers of families, in his account 

| of the diſperſion at Babel: but it matters not 
| how they were called, ſo we know who they 

| are, for this fatherly authority muſt be in 
them, either as heirs to Adam, and ſo there 


could not be 72, nor above one at once, or 
elſe as natural parents over their children, 


| and ſo every father will have paternal autho- 


rity over his children by the ſame right, and 
in as large extent as thoſe 72 had, and ſo be 


| independent princes over their own offspring. 
| Taking his lords of families, in this latter 
| ſenſe (as it is hard to give thoſe words any 
other ſenſe in this place) he gives us a very © 
| pretty account of monarchy, in theſe follow- 

| ing words, p. 16 © And in this ſenſe he may 


de ſaid to be the author and founder of mo- 


| © narchy,” viz. As againſt right feizing vio- 


lently on the rights of fathers over their 
nal authority, if it be 
_—_— in 
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in them, by right of nature; (for elſe how 
could thofe 72 come by it) no body can take 
from them without their own conſents ; and 
then I deſire our author and his friends to 
conſider, how far this will concern other 
princes, and whether it will not according | 
to his concluſion of that paragraph, reſolre 


all regal power of thoſe, whoſe dominions | j 
extend beyond their families, either into ty. | 
ranny or uſurpation, or election and conſent ligi 


of fathers of families, which will differ very 
little from conſent of the people. 


149. All his inſtances, in the next ſection, 0 


ft 17. of the 12 dukes of Edom, the 9 kings 
in a little corner of Aſia in Abraham's days, 


the zi kings in Canaan deſtroyed by Joſhua, | F 


and the care he takes to prove that theſe were | 
all ſovereign princes, and that every town in 
_ thoſe days had a king, are ſo many cire& | 
- proofs againit him, that it was not the lords | 
| ſhip of Adam by right deſcending to them | 
that made kings. Had they held their royal | 


ties by that title, either there muſt have been | fo: 


but one fovereign over them all, or elſe eve- 
ry father of a family had been as good 2 
prince, and had as good a claim to royalty 


as theſe. For if all the ſons of Eſau, had | a 
each of them, the younger as well as the { 


eldeſt, the right of fatherhood, and fo were 
ſovereign princes after their father's death, 
the ſame Tight had their ſons after them, * 
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w ſo on to all poſterity, which will limit all the 
ke | natural power of father hood, only to be over 
nd | the ifſue of their own bodies, and their deſ- 
to | cendents, which power of fatherhood dies 
ter | with the head of each family, and makes 
ng | way for the like power of fatherhood to take 
ve | place, in each of his ſons over their reſpec- 
ns | tive poſterities: whereby the power of father- 
ty- | hood will be preſerved indeed, and is intel- 
nt | ligible, but will not be at all to our author's 
ry | purpoſe. None of the inſtances he brings 
I are proofs of any power they had, as heirs 
Mn, | of Adam's paternal authority by the title of 
gs | his fatherhood deſcending to them; no, nor 
ys, | of any power they had by virtue of their own: 
ua, | For Adam's fatherhood being over all man- 
ere | kind, it could deſcend but to one at once, 
in | and from him to his right heir only, and fo 
et | there could by that title be but one king in 
rd | the world at a time: And by right of father- 
em | hood, not deſcending from Adam, it muſt 
al- | be only as they themſelves were fathers, and 
en | fo could be over none but their own poſteri- 
ve. | ty. So that if thoſe 12 dukes of Edom, if 
dz | Abraham and the 9 kings of his neighbours; . 
ty if Jacob and Eſau and the 431 kings in Ca- 
ad | naan, the 72 kings mutilated by Adonibe- 
the | ſeck, the 32 kings that came to Benhadad, 
ere! | the 70 kings of Greece making war at Troy, 
thy | were as our author contends, all of them ſove- 
nd' | reign princes; it is evident that kings de- 
ſo | rived 
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rived their power from other original than 


fatherhood, fince ſome of theſe had power 
cover more than their own poſterity, and it is 
_ demonſtration, they could not be all heirs to 
Adam: For I challenge any man to make a. 
ny pretence to power by right of fatherhood, 
either intelligible or poſſible in any one, o- 


therwiſe, than either as Adam's heir, or ag | 


_ progenitor over his own deſcendents, natu- 


rally ſprung from him. And if our author | 
could ſhew that any one of theſe princes, of 


which he gives us here ſo large a catalogue, 


had his authority by either of theſe titles, | 
think I might yield him the cauſe; thoughit | 
is manifeſt they are impertinent and direQly | 
contrary to what he brings them to prove, 
viz. That the lordſhip which Adam had o- 
ver the world by right deſcended to the pz pa 


150. Having told us, p. 16. That the pa- 
triarchal government continued in Abraham, 
Ifaac, and Jacob, until the Egyptian bondage, 
p. 17. he tells us, By manifeſt footſteps 


we may trace this paternal government u- 


* to the Iſraelites coming into Egypt, where 
the exerciſe of ſupreme patriarchal govert» 


ment was intermitted, becauſe they were in 


* ſubjection to a ſtronger prince. What 
theſe footſteps are of paternal government, in 
our author's ſenſe, i.e. of abſolute monarchial 


Power deſcending from Adam, and _— [ 
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| by right of fatherhood we have ſeen, that is 


for 2290 years no footſteps at all: ſince in all 
that time he cannot produce any one exam- 
ple of any perſon who claimed or exerciſed 


regal authority by right of fatherhood ; or 
| ſhew any one who being a king with Adam's 
| heir: all that his proofs amount to, is only 
| this, that there were fathers, patriarchs and 

kings in that age of the world ; but that the 
fachers and patriarchs had any abſolute arbi- 


trary power, or by what titles thoſe kings 


had theirs, and of what extent it was, the 
| ſcripture is wholly filent; it-is manifeſt by 
right of fatherhood, they neither did, nor 
| could claim any title to dominion and em- 
C 

151. To ſay, that the exerciſe of ſupreme 


* patriarchal government was intermitted, 


| © becauſe they were in ſubjection to a ſtrong- 


* er prince,” proves nothing but what I be. 


| fore ſuſpected, viz. That patriarchal juriſdic- 


ton or government 1s a fallacious expreſſion, 
and does not in our author fignify (what he 


would yet infinuate by it) paternal and regal 


power, ſuch an abſolute ſovereignty as he 


ſuppoſes was in Adam. _ 


152. For how can he fay that patriarchal 


juriſdiction was intermitted in Egypt, where 


mere was a king, under whoſe regal govern. 


ment the liraelites were, if patriarchal were 


| adfolute monarchical juriſdiction ? And if it 
& were 
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were not, but ſomething elſe, why does he 
make ſuch ado about a power not in quel. 


tion, and nothing to the purpoſe ? The cke. 


ciſe of patriarchal juriſdiction, it patriarctaf 


be regal, was not intermitted whilft the re: | | 
lites were in Egypt. It is true, the excreiſe | 


of regal power was not then in the hands of 


any of the promiſed ſced of Abraham, ner | 
before neither that 1 know; but what is that |. 


to the intermiſſion of regal authority, deſcend. 
ing from Adam, unlefs our author will hare 


it, that this choſen line of Abraham, had the | * 
right of inheritance to Adam's lordſhip; and | A 
then to what purpoſe are his inſtances of the | 
72 rulers, in whom the fatherly authority was | 


preſerved in the confuſion at Babel ? 


does he bring the 12 princes ſons of Iſmael; | 
and the dukes of Edom, and join with Abi | 
ham, Ifaac, and Jacob, as examples of the er. 
erciſe of the true patriarchal government, if | 
the exerciſe of patriarchal juriſdiction were 


intermitted in the world, whenever the har 
of Jacob had not ſupreme power? 1 fear fi- 
preme patriarchal juriſdiction was not 
intermitted, but from the time of the ER. 
tian bondage quite loſt in the world, ſince 


— —— 
— 


—— 


it will be hard to find from that time dowl. = 


_ wards, any one who exerciſed it as an inden 


tance deſcending to him from the patriarch 


Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob. 1 imagined 5 
narchical government, would have ſerve 


bo 
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| turn in the hands of Pharoah or any body. 
But one cannot eaſily diſcover in all places, 
| what his diſcourſe tends to, as particularly in 
| this place, it is not obvious to gueſs what he 
drives at, when he ſays, the exerciſe of ſu- 
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eme patriarchal juriſdiction in Egypt, or 
w this ſerves to make out the deſcent of 
Adam's lordſhip to the patriacchs, or any 

body elſe. | | | Nt 4 | | 
153. For I thought he had been giving 


ys out of ſcripture, proofs and examples of 


| monarchical government, founded on pater- 
| nal authority, deſcending from Adam; and 


not a hiſtory of the Jews: amongſt whom yet 


ve find no kings, till many years after they 


vere a people: And when kings were their 
mers, there is not the leaſt motion or room 
or a pretence that they were heirs to Adam, 


| or kings by paternal authority. I expected, 
| talking ſo much as he does of ſcripture, that 
| he would have produced thence a ſeries of 
| monarchs, whoſe titles were clear to Adam's 


fatherhood, and who, as heirs to him, owned 
exerciſed paternal juriſdiction over their 


— 


1 and that this was the true patriar- 
chical government; whereas he neiiher proves 


that the patriarchs were kings, nor that either 
kings. or pa!riarchs were heirs to Adam, or 
bo much as pretended to it: And one may 
3 well prove, that the patriarchs were «ll ab- 
lute monarchs ; that the power both of pa- 
Myr» 5 triarchs 
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triarchs and kings was only paternal; and 


that this power deſcended to them from A: 
dam; I fay all theſe propofitions may be 46 
well proved by a confuſed account of a mul. 
titude of little kings in the Weſt Indies, but 


of Ferdinando Sote, or any of our late hift. | 
ties of the Northern America, or by our an. | 
thor's Seventy Kings of Greece, out of Ho. 


mer, as by any thing he brings out of ſcrip. 
ture, in that multitude of kings he has re 


oned up. IN |} 
154. And methinks he ſhould have let Hb. | 
mer and his wars of Troy alone, ſince his great 


| zeal to truth or monarchy carried him td 


ſuch a pitch of tranſport againſt philoſophth 1 


and poets, that he tells us in his preface, flat 


there are too many in theſe days, who pleife 


© themſelves in running after the opinions 


c of philoſophers and poets, to find out fych 


© an original of government, a8 might p 8 
© miſe them ſome title to li , to the 


* ſcandal of Chriſtianity, and bringing 1 0 | 


* Atheiſm.” And yet theſe heathens, phil 
pher Ariſtotle, and poet Homer, are not R. 
jected by our zealous Chriſtian politician, 
whenever they offer any thing that feems to 
ſerve his turn; whether to the great fcanchl 
of Chriſtianity and bringing in of ene 


Tet him look. This I cannot but obſerve, 
authors who it is viſible write not for trut 
how ready zeal for intereſt and party is bo 
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entitle | 
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| entitle: Chriſtianity to their deſigns, and to 
charge atheiſm on thoſe who will not with- 


did their other goods. 


Reuben offered his two ſons as pledges, and 
Judah was at laſt ſurety for Benjamin's ſafe 
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gut examining ſubmit to their doctrines, and 
bliadly ſwallow their nonſenſe. £ 
But to return to his ſcripture hiſtory, our 


author farther tells us, p. +8. that after the 
return of the Iſraelites out of bondage, God 
out of a ſpecial 
and Joſhua ſucceſſively to govern as princes in 
| the place and ſtead of the ſupreme fathers. 
| If it be true, that they 


care of them, choſe Moſes 


returned out of bon- 
it muſt be into a ſtate of freedom, and 


| muſt imply, that both before and after this | 


bondage they were free, unleſs our author 


1 vill ay, that changing of maſters, is return- 


ing out of bondage; or that a flave returns 


out of bondage, when he is removed from 


one galley to another. If then they returned 


cut of bondage, it is plain that in thoſe days, 
| whatever our author in his preface ſays to the 
| 2 ſubject, and a flave; and that neither the 


there was difference between a ſon, 


patriarchs before, nor the rulers after this E- 
gyptian bondage, numbered their ſons or ſub- 
jets amo their poſſeſſions, and diſpoſed 
ot them with as abſolute a dominion, as they 


- 


135. This is evident in Jacob, to whom 


return. out of Egypt : which all had been 
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vain, ſuperfluous, and but a fort of mockery, | 
if Jacob had had the ſame power over every 


one of his family, as he had over his ox ot 
his aſs, as an owner over his ſubſtance; and 


the offers that Reuben or Judah made had | 


been ſuch a ſecurity for returning of Ben. 


jamin, as if a man ſhould take two lambs out | ill 


of Bis Lord's flock, and offer one as fecurity, 
that he will ſafely reſtore the other. 


156. When they were out of this bondage, | « 


| what then? © God out of a ſpecial care ef 


© them, the 1fraelites.* It is well that once 


in his book, he will allow God to have 
care of the people, for in other places be 


ſpeaks of mankind, as if God had no care uf 


any part of them, but only of their m0. 


narchs, and that the reſt of the people, thefs | 


cieties of men, were made as ſo many herds 


of cattle, only for the ſervice, uſe, and ple | © 


157. * Choſe Moſes and Joſhua ſucceſſively 11 


ſure of their princes. 


to govern as princes ;* a ſhrewd argument 
our author has found out to prove God 
care of the fatherly authority, and Adam's 
| heirs, that here as an expreſſion of his cared 
| his ow people, he chuoſes thoſe for princes 


over them, that had not the leaſt pretence# | 


either. The perſons choſen were, Moſes 
the tribe of Levi, and Joſhua of the tribe 
Ephraim, neither of which had any titled 
fatherhood. But ſays our author they were 


* ” 
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| in the place and ſtead of the ſupreme fathers. 
H God had any where, as plainly declared 
his choice of ſuch fathers to be rulers, as he 
did of Moſes and Joſhua, we might believe 
| Moſes and Joſhua were in their place and 
ſtead: but that being the queſtion in debate, 
nll that be better proved, Moſes being choſen 
by God to be ruler of his people, will no 
more prove that government belonged to A- 
| dam's heir or to the fatherhood, than God's 
chooſing Aaron of the tribe of Levi to be 
. prieſt, will prove that the prieſthood belong- 
ed to Adam!'s heir or the prime-fathers : ſince 
God could chooſe Aaron to be prieſt, and 
+ Moſes ruler in Iſrael, though neither of thoſe 
ollices, were ſettled on Adam's heir or the fa- 
158. Our author goes on, and after them 
 * likewiſe for a time he raiſed up judges, to 
| © defend his people in time of peril,” p. 18. 
| This proves fatherly authority to be the ori- 
ginal of government, and that it deſcended 
from Adam to his heirs, juſt as well, as 
what went before: only here our author 
kems to confeſs, that theſe judges, who were 
al the governors they then had, were only 
men of valour, whom they made their gene- 
tals to defend them in time of peril; and 
tannot God raiſe up ſuch men, unleſs father- 
hood: have a title to government: 
But ſays our author, * when God gave the 
p "--W 2 Ilrae- 
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£ Ifraelites kings, he re-eſtabliſhed the ancient | 
and prime right of lineal ſuccethon we . de 
_ © ternal government, p. 18. 

160. How did God re-eſtabliſh it ? By : A 

law, a poſitive command? we find no ſuch | / 
thing. Our author means then, that whe | 4 
God gave them a king, in giving them 2 
king, he re-eſtabliſhed the right, &c. To | A 
re-eſtabliſh de facto the right of lineal ſucceſ. cee 
ſion to paternal government, is to put a min h 
in poſſeſſion of that government, which hu] te- 
fathers did enjoy, and he by lineal ſucceſfien | ſuc 
| had a right to. For, firſt, if it were another | has 
government, than what his anceſtors had, it | pi 
the 


* 
Y * 


was not ſucceeding to an ancient right, bit | 0 
beginning a new one. For if a prince ſhould | ine 
give a man, beſides his ancient patrimopy, | 9% 
which for ſome ages his family had been df n 
ſeized of, an additional eſtate, never before | 2 
in the poſſeſſion of his anceſtors, he could nt 
de faid to re-eſtabliſh the right of lineal the | -@ 
ceſſion, to any more, than what had been 
formerly enjoyed by his anceſtors. If the | - 
fore the power the kings of Iſrael hid, 
were any thing more, than Iſaac or Jacod 
had, it vas not the re-eſtabliſhing in them tht 
right of ſucceſſion to a power, but gi 
them a new power, however you pleaſes | Af. 
call it paternal or not: and whether Iſaae al | Pei 
Jacob had the fame power, that the kings & | Dlif 
Urael had, I defire any one, by what _ | if 
aboﬀt ee 
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| above ſaid, to conſider, and I do not think 


they will find, that either Abraham, Iſaac, or 
Jacob had any regal power at all. 
461. Next, there can be no re-eſtabliſh- 


ment of the prime and ancient right of lineal 
| ſucceſſion to any thing, unleſs he, that is put 


in, poſſeſſion of it, has the right to ſucceed, 
and be the true and next heir to him he ſuc- 
ceeds to. Can that be a re- eſtabliſhment, 


which begins in a new family! or that the 
 re-eſtabliſhment of an ancient right of lineal 


ſucceſſion, when a crown is given to one, who 


| has no right of ſucceſſion to it, and who, if 
| the lineal ſucceſſion had gone on had been 
| out of all poſlibility of pretence to it? Saul 


the firſt king, God gave the Iſraelites, was 


| of the tribe of Benjamin; was the ancient - 
and prim 
bliſhed. in | him? Tne next was David the 
youngeſt ſon of Jeſſe, of the poſterity 


e right of lineal ſucceſſion re-eſta- 


of Ju- 
dah, Jacob's third ſon. Was the ancient and 
prime right of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal ga- 
yerament re-eſtabliſhed in him? or in Solo- 
mon his younger fon and ſucceſſor in the 
throne ? or in Jeroboam over the ten tribes? 
or in Athaliah, a woman who reigned fix 
775 an utter ſtranger to the royal blood? 
the ancient and prime right of nent ſuc- 


geſlion to paternal government, were re: eſta- 


'bliſhed in any of theſe or their poſterityꝭ the 
pact and prime right of lineal ſucce 
00e 3 
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to paternal government, belongs to young. | 


er brothers as well as elder, and may be re. 
eſtabliſhed in any man living ; for whatever 
younger brothers, by ancient and prime 
right of lineal ſucceſſion, may have as well 
as the elder, that every man living may have 
a right to, by lineal ſucceſſion, and Sir Ro. 

bert as well as any other. And ſo whata 


brave right of lineal ſucceſſion, to his pater. 
nal or regal 2 our author has re. 
or the ſecuring the rights and 

the inheritance of the crowns, where every | 


eſtabliſhed, 


one may have it, let the world conſider. 
162. But ſays our author however, p.-19. 


© Whenſoever God made choice of any ſpe. |- 


© cial perſon to be king, he intended that 


the iflue alſo ſhould have benefit thereof, | 
as being comprehended ſuſſiciently inthe | - 
© perſon of the father, although the father | 


© was only named in the grant.“ This pet 


| will not help out ſucceſſion; for if, as our aw 
thor ſays, the benefit of the grant be intended | | 
to the Hlue of the grantee, this will not did] 


the ſuceeſſion; fince if God give any thin 


to a man and his iſſue in general, the claim | 


cannot be to any one of that iſſue in partie 


lar, every one that is of his race will havew 8 
equal right. If it be ſaid, our author meat 


heir, I believe our author was as willing'a 
any body to have uſed that word, if it would 
2 have ſerved his turn, but Solomon wh 


ceed- 
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„ 


ceeded David in the throne, being no more 
re. | his heir than Jeroboam, who ſucceeded him 
e | in the government of the ten tribes, was his 
me | iſſue, our author had reaſon to avoid ſaying, 
ell | that God intended it to the heirs, when that 
we | would not hold in a ſucceſſion, which our 
to- | author could not except againſt, and ſo he 
ta | has left his ſucceſſion as undetermined, as if 
er- | he had ſaid nothing about it. For if the re- 
re- | gal power be given by God to a man and 
ind | his iſſue, as the land of Canaan was to A- 
ery | braham and his ſeed, muſt they not all have 
- | a titleto it, all ſhare in it? And one may as 
19, | well fay, that by God's grant to Abraham 
ſpe- |- and his ſeed, the land of Canaan was to be- 
that long to one only of his feed excluſive of all 
eof, others, as by God's grant of dominion to a 
the | man and his iflue, this dominion was to be- 
ther | long in peculiar to one of his iſſue excluſive 
T_T 
. - 163. But how will our author prove that 
ded | whenſoever God made choice of any ſpecial 
ned | | perſon to be a king, he intended that © the 
hing | ( ſuppoſe he means his) iſſue alſo ſhould 
hin | have benefit thereof: Has he fo ſoon for- 
tiew | got Moſes and Joſhua, whom in this very ſec- 
rem | tion, he fays, God out of a ſpecial care 
eant | \:* choſe to govern as princes,” and the judges 
ga | «that God raifed up? had not theſe princes, hav. 
ould | ing the authority of the ſupreme fatherhood, 
fac- | the fame power that the kings had, and be- 
wb 79 I 


A 


* 
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ing ſpecially choſen by God himſelf, ſhould 
not their iſſue have the benefit of that choice, 


as well as David's or Solomon's ? If theſe 


had the paternal authority put into their 


hands immediately by God, why had not 
their iſſue the benefit of this grant in a ſuc. | 


ceſſion to this power? or if they had it ax 
Adam's heirs, why did not their heirs enjoy 


it after them by right deſcending to them? 


for they could not be heirs to one another, 
Was the power the ſame, and from the ſame 
original in Moſes, Joſhua and the Judges, as 


it was in David and the kings, and was it | 
inheritable in one and not in the other? if 
it was not paternal authority, then Gods 
own people were governed by thoſe that had | 
not paternal authority, and thoſe governon | 
did well enough without it: if it were pater. 
nal authority, and God choſe the perſons 
that were to exerciſe it, our author's rule fails, | 
4 that whenſoever God made choice of any | 

« perſon to be ſupreme ruler (for I ſuppoſe the 


name king has no ſpell in it, it is not the & 

tle, but the power makes the difference) he 
© intends that the iſſue ſhould have the | 
_ © nefit of it,“ ſince from their coming out 


Egypt to David's time 400 years, the iſſue 


vas never ſo ſufficiently comprehended in th 
perſon of the father, as that any ſon after 
the death of his father, ſucceeded to the go 


verument amongſt thoſe judges that edge 
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 rael. If to avoid this, it be ſaid, God al- 


ways choſe the perſon 'of the ſucceſſor, and 
ſo transferring the fatherly authority to him, 
excluded his iſſue from ſucceeding to it, that 


is manifeſtly not ſo in the ſtory of Jephtha, 


| where he articled with the ads; and they 
made him Judge over them, as is plain, 


TeT xi. 
164. It is in vain then to ſay, that when- 


| ſoever God chooſes any ſpecial perſon to have 


the exerciſe of paternal — (for if that 


de not to be king, I deſire to know the dif- 


ference between 4 r 


| exerciſe of paternal authority, ) he intends 
the iflue alſo ſhould have the benefit of it, 
| fince we find the authority, the judges had, 


ended with them, and deſcended not to their 


ue, and if the judges had not paternal au- 


thority, I fear it will trouble our author or 
any of the friends to his principles, to tell 


| who had then the paternal authority, that is, 


the government and ſupreme power among 


that the choſen le of God continued a 
people ſeveral hundreds of years, without 
any knowledge or thought of this paternal 


_ Kuthority, or any appearance of monarchical 


rTnment at all. 


165. To be ſatisfied of this, he: need 
du read the ſtory of the Levite, and the 


var * with the Benjamites, in the 
three 
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three laſt chap. of Jud. and when he finds, 


that the Levite appeals to the people for juſ- 


vernment for them, and therein preſcribes. 


tice ; that it was the tribes and the conyre. 
gation, that debated, reſolved, and direQed 
all that was done on that occaſion ; he muſt 
conclude, either that God was not careful to 


preſerve the fatherly authority amongſt un 


_ own choſen people; or elſe that the fath 


authority may be preſerved, where there is no | j 


monarchical government; if the latter, then 
it will follow that though -fatherly authority 
| be never fo well proved, yet it will not infer 
a neceſſity of monarchical government; if 
the former, it will ſeem very ſtrange and im- 
_ probable, that God ſhould ordain fatherly au- 
thority to be ſo ſacred amongſt the ſons/of 


men, thee there could _ no power, or govetlls | 


ment without it, and _— that amongſt his 
own people, even whilſt he is — a go· 


rules to the ſeveral ſtates and relations f 


men, this great and fundamental one, this 


moſt material and neceſſary of all the reſt 
ſhould be concealed, and lie neglected for 40 
years after. 4 
166. Before I leave this, 1 muſt aſk hew, 
our author knows that © whenſoever God 
makes choice of any ſpecial perſon to be 
king, he intends that the iſſue ſhould have 
_ © the benefit thereof?“ does God by the law 
of nature or revelation ſay ſo ? By 2 — 
_— 
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 *mefit of it, when he chooſes any 
de king,“ yet we ſee that the kingdom, 
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law alſo he muſt ſay, which of his iſſue muſt 


enjoy the crown in ſucceſſion, and ſo point 


out the heir, or elfe leave his iſſue to divide 
or ſcramble for the government : both alike 


| abſurd, and ſuch as will deſtroy the benefit of 
ſuch grant to the iſſue. When any ſuch de- 
| claration of God's intention is produced, it 
| will be our duty to believe God intends 


it ſo, but till that be done, our author muſt 


ſhew us ſome better warrant, before we ſhall 


be obliged to receive him as the authentic re- 


vealer of God's intentions. 


167. The ifſue,” ſays our author, * is com- 


| <prehended ſufficiently in the perſon of the 


father, although the father only was nam- 


bed in the grant: and yet God, when he 
| gave the land of Canaan to Abraham, Gen. 
| xii. 15. thought fit to put his ſeed into the 


grant too: ſo the prieſthood was given to 
Aaron and his ſeed; and the crown God 
gave not only to David, but his ſeed alſo: and 
however our author aſſures us that God 
intends, that the iſſue ſhould have the be- 
perſon to 


which he gave to Saul, without mentioning 
is ſeed after him, never came to any of his 
flue; and why, when God choſe a perſon to 


de king, he ſhould inten, that his iſſue ſhould 
| live the benefit of it, more than when he 


choſe one to be judge in lirael, 1 would fain- 
lah CO know 
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know a reaſon ; or why does a grant of fa. | 
therly authority to a king more comprehend | 


the iſſue, than when a like grant is made to 
judge? Is paternal authority by right to de. 
1 to the iflue, of one and not of the 0. 


. 


Lg 


ther There will need ſome reaſon to ke 
ſhewn of this difference, more than the name, 
when the thing given is the ſame fatherly ay. 
thority, and the manner of giving it, Got 
choice of the perſon, the ſame too; for I ſup, 


poſe our author when he ſays, God raiſed up 


* 
. 


dee, | 


% ; 


judges, will by no means allow, they were, | fn 


choſen by the people. 


1068. But ſince our author has ſo confident- off 
ly affured us of the care of God to prelene | - 


the fatherhood, and pretends to build al, 
ſays, upon the authority of the ſcripture, * 
may well expect that that people whole la 
conſtitution and hiſtory is chiefly containe 
in the ſcripture, ſhould furniſh him with the 
cleareſt inſtances of God's care of preſer 
of the fatherly authority, in that people w 
it is agreed he had a moſt peculiar care: 
Let us fee then what > this paternal a 
thority or government” was in amongſt the 

| Jews, from their beginning to be a people, 
was omitted by our author's confeſſion, frow 
their coming into Egypt, till their return out 
of that bondage, above 200 years: from 


thence till God gave the Iſraelites a king + -- 
but 
41 fn 


bout 400 years more, our author gives 


r 
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very lender account of it, nor indeed all that 


ite ate there the leaſt footſteps of paternal 


- 


or regal government amongſt them. But 


ben ſays our author, God re-eftabliſhed the 


ancient and prime right of lineal fucceſſion 


5 


td paternal government. | 
169. What a lineal ſucceſſion to paternal 
goyernment was then eſtabliſhed, we have 
already ſeen. I only now conſider how long 
this laſted, and that was to their captivity a- 


| bout 500 years : from thence to their deſtruc- 
| tion by the Romans, above 650 years after, 


the ancient and prime right of lineal ſucceſ- 


| fion' to paternal government was again loſt, 
and they continued a people in the promifed 


find without it. So that of 1750 years, that 
. were God's peeuliar people, theß 
ro hereditary kingly government amongit 
em, not one third of the time, and of that 
fine, there is not the leaſt footſtep of one mo- 
ment of paternal government, nor the re- 
abliſhment of the ancient and prime right 
lineal ſucceſſion to it, whether we ſuppoſe 
to be derived, as from its fountain, from 
David, Saul, Abraham, or, which upon our 


wthor”s principles is the only true, from 


4 | 
dam. 
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AN 
ESSAY. 
CONCERNING THE 
True Original, Extent, and End 


OF 
CIVIL-GOVE RNMENT. 


B 0 00 4 n. 


n 
1. Ir having deen ſhewn in the foregoing 
| Bſcourle, T 


1. That Adam had not 4 by natural N 
right of fatherhood, or by poſitive donation 


from God, any ſuch authority over his chil- 


| dren, or dominion over the world as is 1925 
1 tended. 


2. That if he had, his heirs, yet, had uno 
That if his heirs had, there baſes = no 


| | aw of nature nor poſitive law of God that 
» | determines, which is the right heir in all 


- | caſes that may ariſe, the right of ſucceſſion, 


| and conſequently of bearing rule, could not 


5 * been certainly determined. 


That if even that had been determined, 


W yet eh, knowledge of which is the eldeſt line 


| | of Adam's polterity, being fo long ſince utter- 


y loſt, that in the races of mankind and fa- 
8 2 milies 


dy no other rules but that of beaſts, where 
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milies of the world, there remains not to one | 
above another, the leaſt pretence to be the | + 
eldeſt houſe, and to Lave the right of inhe. | 
ritance. WED „ 

All theſe premiſes having, as I think, been 
clearly made out, it is impoſſible that the ry. 
lers now on earth, ſhould make any benefit, 
or derive any the leaſt ſhadow of authority | © 
from that, which is held to be the fountain of | ...? 
all power, Adam's private dominion and pa. 
ternal juriſdiction ; fo that, he will not give 
juſt occaſion, to think, that all the govern. 
ment in the world is the product only of | z. 
force and violence, and that men live together | 9. 


TRI 


the ſtrongeſt carries it; and ſo lay a foun - 
Cation for perpetual diſorder and miſchief, | . + 
tumult, ſedition and rebelhon, (things that | '_ 
the followers of that hypotheſis ſo loudly ay | 
out ↄgainſt) muſt of neceſſity find out ano. | 
ther rife of government, another origin of | 
political power, and another way of defign- 
ing and knowing the perſons, that have i, 
than what Sir Robert Filmer hath taught us. | 
2. To this purpoſe, I think it may not be - 
amiſs, to ſet down what I take to be polite | 
tical power. That the power of a magiſtrate | 
over a ſubject, may be diſtinguiſhed from 
that of a father over his dhildren, a maſter, | 
over his ſervant, a huſband over his wife, | 3 
and a lord over his ſlave. All which W | -ii 
n ord | 


2 — 


en | ther, and ſhew the difference be 


: 1 and a captain of a galley. 


| theſe different relations, it 1 elf 80 


; 


0 4 4 w by * * * * / 
| * CY - a» 


rin powers hay ng FAT togethet 
in the ſame e be cotfigered; un. 


diſtinguſh theſe powers one frot 
of a common-wealth, a father d, 


" 


3. Political power, then I take to be 
night of making laws with penalties of death, 
and conſequently all leſs penalties, for the 
regulating and preſerving of property, and 
of employing the force of the communit 
in the execution of ſuch laws, and in the 0 . 
fence of the common- wealth from foreign in- 


by. and all this Es for the * _ E 


c n A Þ. Ms -; 


Of as State of Nature: I 
4. To underſtand political power, right, 


Wand derive it from its original, we muſt con- 


fider, what ſtate all men are naturally in, 


aud that is a ſtate of perfect freedom to or- 


der their actions, and diſpoſe ot their poſſeſ- 
ſions, and perſons as they think fit, within 
the bounds of the law of nature without aſk. 


er, Ing leave, or depending upon the wall of avy 1 


other man. 
A ſtate alſo of equality, wherein all the 


8 3 power 


Of — 


Jer and juriſdiction is reciprocal, no one | +5 
— — another ; there being no- 
evident, than that creatures of || 
its; and rank, promiſcuouſy. 
— of nature, and 
Meno abe ſame faculties, ſhould alſo be] 
nee ens amongſt another without ſubordi. 
mation or ſubjection, unleſs the lord and maſ. 
ter of them all. ſhould by any manifeſt de. 
claration of his will fet one above another, 
and confer on him, by an evident and cle 
appointment, an undoubted right to n 
nion and ſovereignty. 

5, This equality of 8 nature, A 15 
a judicious Hooker looks upon as ſo evident in . 
itſelf, and beyond all queſtion, that he niaks 
It the foundation of that obligation to mutuil 


love amongſt men, on which he builds tel 


duties they owe one another, and fren 
u hence he derives the great maxims of ja 
tice and charity. His words are, 
ll The like natural inducement, hath 
brought men to know that it is no leſs/thap 
duty, to love others than themſelves, fr 
© ſeeing thoſe things which are equal, mult | it. 
© needs all have one meaſure ; if 1 cannot 
but wiſh to receive good, even as muck | 


at every man's hands, as any man can with | ku 


< unto his own foul, how ſhould I look to have 
© any part of my defire herein ſatisfied, up | 
_ © lets myleif be careful to Ray the ke. de 


2 E 


F LIS. 


[+ fire, which is undoubtedly in other men, 
14 any thing offered them repu _ this 
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.© being of one and the ſame nature; to have 


if 2 muſt needs in all reſpeQs e 
them as much as me, ſo chat if 1 do hare, 
I muſt look to ſuffer, there being no reaſon 
© that others ſhould ſhew greater meaſure of 
love to me, than they have by me, ſhewed 
4 unto them; my defire therefore to be loved 
of my equals i in nature, as much as. poſſible 5 
may be, impoſeth upon me a natural dut 
+ of bearing to themward, fully the like 


between ourſelves and them, that are our. 


þ * ſelves, what ſeveral rules and canons, natu- 


*ral reaſon hath drawn, for ditection of life, 


ws man is ignorant.“ Eccl. Pol. Lit 1. 


6. But though this be a ſtate of liberty, 
it is not a ſtate of licence; though man 


| in that ſtate have an uncontroulable liberty, 


to diſpoſe of his perſon or poſſeſſions, yet he 
has not — to deſtroy himſelf, or ſo much 


is any creature in his poſſeſfon, dut where 


nobler uſe than its bare preſervation calls for 


it. The ſtate of nature has a law of nature 


to govern it, which obliges every one: and 


teaſon, which is that law, teaches all man- 
kind, who will but conſult it, that being all 


equal and independent, no one ought to harm 


another in his life, health, liberty, or poſſeſ- 


| ons Ong all the 22 


« fe&ion ; from which relation of equaliey 
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of one omnipotent, and inkuktely wiſe "OY | 
er: all the ſervants of one ſovereign maſter, | 2 
dent into the world by his order, and about | Þ 


his buſineſs, they are his property, "whoſe | * 


work they are, made to laſt durii 
is, not one another's pleaſure : and deing 


one community of nature, there cannot de 
ſuppoſed any ſuch ſubordination 


ther, as if we were made for one another's 
uſe, as the inferior rank of creatures are for 


| furniſhed with like faculties, ſharing all in | 155 


that may authoriſe us to deltzoy 0 one ans. | * 


ours. 'Every one as he is bound to preſerve | <* 


Himſelf, and not to quit his ſtation oo 
_ Sdy the like reaſon, when his own preler. 


as much as he can, to preſerve the reſt f 


— comes not in competition, ought he; * 


mankind, and may not unleſs it be to do ul. | a 


tice on an offender, take 


away, or 1mpaih 


the life, or what tends to the preſervation of | ? 


the life, the liberty, health, kmb, or ; goolt 

of another. "TAL 
7. And that all men lg ti reſtralilh 88 

from invading others rights, and from doing | } 

| Hurt to one another, and the law of nature 

be obſerved, which willeth the peace and 


preſervation of all mankind, the executiol | f 


of the law of nature is in that ſtate, put int 
every man's hands, whereby evety one ha 
a right to puniſh the tranſgreſſors of that 

aw to ſuch a degree, as may hinder 2 & 
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+ | lation. For the law of nature would, as all 


| other laws, that concern men in this world, 
be in vain, if there were nobody that in a 


Rate of nature, had a power to execute that 


| law, and thereby preſerve the innocent and 


. 


reſtrain offenders. 


And if any one in the ſtate of nature may 


puaiſh another, for any evil he has done, e- 


very one may do ſo. For in that ſtate of per- 
ect equality, where naturally there is no ſu- 


, | periority or juriſdiction of one, over another, 


what any may do.in proſecution of that law, 


| | every one mult needs have a right to do. 
38. And thus in the (tate of nature, one 


© A 


man comes by a power over another; but 


yet no abſolute or arbitrary power, to ule a 


criminal, when he has got him in his hands, 


-.þ | accorCing to the paſſionate heats, or bound- 


leſs extravagancy of his ownwill; but only to 


I xetribute to him, ſo far, as calm reaſon and 
44 | conſcience dictate what is proportionate to 


his tranſgreſſion, which is ſo much as may 
ſerve for reparation and reſtraint. For theſe 


+ | two are the only reaſons, why one man may 


lawfully do harm to another, which is that 
ve call puniſhment. In tranſgreſſing the law 


of nature, the offender declares himſelf to 
ve by another rule, than that of reaſon and 


common equity, which is that meaſure God 
bas ſet to the actions of men, for their mutual 


| ſecurity; and ſo he becomes dangerous to 
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mankind, the tie which is to ſecure them 


from injury and violence being flighted and 


broken by him. Which being a treſpaſs 3. 


gainſt the "Woe ſpecies, and the peace and 
Aifery of it, provided for by the law of] nature, 


every man upon this ſcore, by the right he | 


hath to preſerve mankind-in general, may 


reſtrain, or where it 1s neceflary, deſtroy | 


things noxious to them, and ſo may bring 


ſuch evil on any one, who hath rankerell | 


| 


EUV: 1 


chat law, as may make him repent the doing | 

of it, and thereby deter him, and, by his ex. 
ample others, from doing the like miſchief, 
And in tbis caſe, and upon this ground, e 
man has a right to puniſn the fender. al 
de executioner of the law of nature. 
9. I doubt not but this will ſeem a ver 
. Age doctrine to ſome men: But belore 


they condemn it, I deſire them to reſolve mg, | 


by what right any prince or ſtate can Put bo 


death, or puniſh an alien, for any crime he | 


ecommits in their ar It ts certain then | 
laws „ virtue of any ſanction they rec 


from 
reach not a age they ſpeak not to 34 
nor, if they did, is he bound to — 
them. The legiflative authority, by which 
they are in force over the ſubje&s of that co 
 mon-wealth, hath no power over him. rw 
who have the ſupreme power of making ok 
in England, France or Holland, are to 1 


e promulgated will of the I giſlatie, 


1 


— 


E n Kr 5 


. 


ac 
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dian, but li like the reſt of the world, men with- 
| out authority: and therefore, if by the law 
| of nature, every man hath not a power to pu- 


niſh offences a 
caſe to require, 


it, as he judges the 
ſee not how the 3 


of any community, can puniſh an alien of a- 


| nother country; 


in reference to him, 


they can have no more power, than what eve- 


i man naturally may have over another. 


10. Beſides the crime which conſiſts in vio- 
lating the law, and varying from the right 

rule of reaſon, whereby a man ſo far becomes 
degenerate, and declares himſelf to quit 
iciples of human nature, and to %. a « the 


bus creature, there is commonly injury done, 


ſome E or other, ſome other man receives 
e by his tranſgreſſion, in which caſe he 

who hath received any damage, has beſides 
the right of puniſhment common to him with 
other men, a particular right to ſeek repara- 
tion from him that has he it. And any 
other perſon who finds it juſt, may alſo join 
with bim that is injured, and aſſiſt him in re- 


| covering from the offender, ſo much as may 
make farisfation for the harm he has ſuſfer-. 


5 8 e K S M n 
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11. From theſe two diſtin rights, the one 

of puniſhing the crime for reſtraint, and pre- 
"ating, the like offence, which right of pu- 
is in every body; the hos of taking 
ation, winch belongs _ to the i wow 


rep 


| ced reaſon, the common rule an 
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private man, for the bat he has 1 10 
That he who has ſuffered the Fly. 4 

right to demand in his dn name, and he 
alone can remit: The damnified perſon | 
this power of appropriating to himſelf, 
pods or ſervice of the offender, by 2 pot 
_ [eIF-preſervation, as every man | 


puniſh the crime, to prevent its | 
mitted again, by the right he h; 
ing all mankind, and do 11 75 
things he can, in order 1 8 end: 
thus it is, that every man in the ſtate of 
ture, has a power to kill n 
deter others from doing the like injury, x 
no reparation can compegſate, the | 
ple of the puniſhment that atte trom 
very body, and alſo to ſecure men from, 
attempts of a criminal, who having .T0 rep 
mY 


88 . 


Þ>-. 


+ 


<< a a 


* 
. 2 
» #7 . 


oy 


God hath given 10 mankind, hath dy th 
juſt violence and ſlaughter be hath commints 
upon one, declared war 50 al OY ny 

and, therefore may be Is -A$..a. an 


"4 2s will ſuffice to make it an ill bargain 
| ro e give him cauſe to repent, and 


L. 


——— 
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| oo. have no ſociety nor ſecurity : and upon 


is is grounded that great law of nature, 
þ /i edgeth man- Aba, man ſhall his _ 


1 ed. And Cain was fo fully cony 
at &ve 


ry one had a right to deſtroy . a 


hal, that after the murther of his bro- 


thet, he eries out, every one that ' Fndeth me, 
x nie, fo plain was it writ in the hearts 


105 'Byt the fame reaſon, may a man in the 
We bf 1 nature 112 555 the leſſer breaches 
E 4 will perhaps be demanded with 


nfs anſwer, each tranſgreſſion ma 
ſhed to that degree, and with ſo much 


irie others from doing the like. Every 
lice that can be committed in the ſtate of 
1 — may in the ſtate of nature be a 


inithed"*equally, and as far forth as it ma 
Ls commonwealth. For though it would 
beides my preſent purpoſe, to enter here 
iculars of the law of nature, 
its meafures of puniſhment ; yet, it is cer- 
there is fuch a law, and that too, as in- 

Aale and plain to a rational creature, 
aud à ſtudier of that law, as the poſitive laws 7 
commonwealths ; nay poſſibly plainer; as 
uch as reaſon 1s eafier to be underſtood, chan 
fancies and intricate contrivanices of 


| Hllowing . hidden 6 . 
. (0 Q 
Win 
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municipal laws of countfies, which are only ſo 
far right, as they are founded on the law of 
nature, by which they are to be regulated and 
r en en 
13. To this ſtrange doctrine, viz. That in 
theſtate of nature, every one has the executive 


to words ; for ſo truly are a great part of the c 


wer of the law of nature, I doubt not but | ;. 


it will be objected, that it is unreaſonable for 


en to be judges in their own caſes, that | 


| ſelf-love will make men partial to themſelyes 
and their friends: and on the other fide, that 
ill nature, paſſion and revenge, will carry | 


: 


__ themtoofarinpuniſhing others; and hence no- 


thing but contuſion and diſorder will follow, 


and that therefore God hath certainly apoin: | n 


ted government to reſtrain the partiality and | 
violence of men. I eaſily grant, that civil go. 
vernment is the proper remedy for the incons 
veniences of the ſtate of nature, which muſt 
certainly be great, where men may be judges 
in their own caſe, fince it is eaſy to be imagle 
ned, that he who was ſo unjult as to do his 
brother an injury, will ſcarce be fo juſt as to 


condemn himſelf for it: But l ſhall deſire thoſe | 5 , 


who make this objection to remengher, tha 


abſolute monarchs are but men, and if g6- 
vernment is to be the remedy of thoſe evils, 


which neceſſarily follow from mens being jud- | = 
ges in their own caſes, and the ſtate of na; | f 


ture, where one man commanding a mul: 


 titude | * 
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de titude, has the liberty to be judge in his own 
= | caſe, and may do' to all his ſubjets whatever 


he pleaſes, without the leaſt queſtion or con- 


| troul of thoſe who execute his pleaſure? and 


in whatſoever he doth, whether led by rea- 
ſon, miſtake or paſſion, muſt be ſubmitted to? 


| Which men in the ſtate of nature are not 
bound to do one to another: and if he that 
| judges, judges amiſs in his own, or any other 


caſe, he is anſwerable for it to the reſt of 


s « ? 


| mankind. 


14. *Tis often aſked as a mighty obje: ion 5 


| whereare, or ever were, there any men in ſuch 
| a ſtate of nature? To which it may ſuffice as 
| an anſwer at preſent : that ſince all princes 
and rulers of independent governments all 
| through the world, are in a ſtate of nature, 


'tis plain the world never was, nor ever will 


be, without numbers of men in that ſtate. I 
| have named all governors of independentcom- 
| munities, whether they are, or are not, in 
league with others. For tis not every compact 


that puts an end to the ſtate of nature between 
men, but only this one of agreeing together 


| mutually to enter into one community, and 


make one body politic ; other promiſes and 
compacts, men may make one with another, 


| and yet ſtill be in the ſtate of nature, The 
| promiſes and bargains for truck, &c. between 


he two men in the deſert iſland, mentioned 


dy Garcilaſh de la Vega, in his hiſtory of Pe- 


12 ru; 


: | 4 
Ty 
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ru; or between a Swiſs and an Indian, in the 
woods of America, are binding to them, 


though they are perfectly in a ſtate of nature, = 


in reference to one another. For truth and 
keeping of faith belongs to men, as men, and 
not as members of ſocie 

15. To thoſe that ſay, There were never 


any men in the ſtate of nature; I will not | | 
only oppoſe the authority of the judicious 1 


Fomker, Eccl. Pol. Lib. 1, Sect. 10. where he 


 fays, The laws wvhich have been hitherto men. in 
oned, i. e. the Laws of Nature, do bind men i 


1 abſolutely, even as they are men, although t 
Have never any ſettled fellowſhip, never any | 
Enn agreement among it themſelves what to do 5 
not 10 do, but for as much as we are not by ours 1 
 felves ſufficient to furniſh ourſelves with cams. 
tent fore of things, needful for fuch a life, as ur 
nature doth defire, alife fit for the dignity of man; 
therefore to ſupply thoſe defects a imper et 
which are in us, as living ſingle and ſolely by our- 
ſelves, wwe are naturally induced to ſec com 
and fellmofhip with others, this was the cauſe 
mens uniting themſelves, at firſt in politic ſeciefits, 
But I moreover affirm, That all men are 
turally in that ſtate, and remain ſo, till by - 
their own conſents they make themſelv ex 
members of ſome politic ſociety ; and! 
doubt not in the ſequel of this 1 50 a 
nike! it very clear. | 05 
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ing by word or action, not a. 
| and haſty, but a ſedate ſettled deſign, upon 
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n . e 
tuen 2 75* dan . — 
q bugg Tus ſtate of 1 war is a ſtate of enmi- 


ty and deſtruction: and therefore declar 
paſſionate | 


another man's life, puts him in a ſtate of war 


with him againſt whom he has declared ſuch 
| an intention, and ſo has expoſed his life to 
the other's power to be taken away by him, 
or any one that joins with him in his defence, 
| and eſpouſes his quarrel ; it being reaſona - 


ble and juſt I ſhould have a right to deſtroy 


{| that, which threatens me with deſtruction. 
| For by the fundamental law of nature, man 


| being to be preſerved, as much as poſſible, 


when all cannot be preſerved, the Bets of 


| the innocent is to be preferred: and one may 


deſtroy a man who makes war upon him, or 


| has 3 an enmity to his being, for 


the ſame reaſon, that he may kill a wolf or 


a lion; becauſe ſuch men are not under the 
ies of the common-law of reaſon, have no 
other rule, but that of force and violence, 


and ſo may be treated as beaſts of prey, thoſe 
erous and noxious creatures, that will 


| be.ſure to deſtroy him, whenever he falls in- 
to their power. 


17. And hence it 1s, that he who attempts 


to get another man into his abſolute power, 


Tz + 8 17. 
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does thereby put himſelf into a ſtate of war 8 


wich him; it being e 1 as 3 
declaration of a deſigu V bis life. For 1 | j 


have reaſon to conclude, that he who would | | 


get me into his power, without my co 
would uſe me as he pleaſed, when he had pot 
me there, and deſtroy me too, when he had 


a fancy to it; for nobody can deſire to he | x 


me in his abſolute power, unleſs it be to com 


pel me by force to that, which is againſt be . 


right of my freedom, i. e. make me a flaye, | 
Jo de free from ſuch force is the only ſecuri | 
ty of my preſervation ; and / reaſon. bids mie 
look on him as an enemy to my preſeryath 
on, who would take away that freedom, 


which is the fence to it; ſo that he who 


makes an attempt to enſlave me, - thats | 
by puts himſelf into a ſtate of war with 
me. He that in the ſtate of name., 
would take away the freedom, that be 
to any one in that ſtate, muſt neceffarily.be | 
ſuppoſed to have a deſign to take away er 
thing elſe, that freedom being the foundatit | 
of ali the reſt : As he that in the ſtate. of fe | 
ciety, would take away the freedom. bel 
ing to thoſe of that ſociety, or common-wealth, | 
mult be ſuppoſed to deſign to take away fw 
them every thing elſe, and o de ehe 
as in a ſtate of war. 4 0! dn} 
18. This makes it 1 * a nn to Killa 
thick who has in the leaſt hurt him, = 


dec 


- 
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declared any deen upon his life, any far- 
8 ther, than by e of force, ſo to get him 
11 | in his power, aSeitake away his money, or 


har he pleufes from him; becauſe uſing 
| 88 where he has no right, to get me into 
his power, let his pretence be what it will, I 
have no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that he, who would 
1 rake away my liberty would not, when he 
| had me in his power, take away every thing 
| elſe. And therefore it is lawful for me to 
treat him, as one who has put himſelf into a 
fate of war with me, I. e. kill him if I can; 


| Wappreſlor mit. ER 
| ©1719 And here we have the plain Service 
| between the ſtate of nature, and the ſtate of 
wir, which however ſome men have confoun- 
ded; are as far diſtant, as a ſtate of peace, 
good will, mutual affiſtance and preſervation ; 
md a ſtate of enmity, malice, violence and 
mutual deſtruction are one from another. 
Men living together according to reaſon, 
Vvithout a common ſuperior on earth, with 
authority to judge between them, is proper- 
hy the ſtate of nature. But force, or a decla- 
ed defign of force upon the perſon of ano- 
mer, where there is no common fuperior on 
| earth to appeal to for relief, is the ſtate of 
war; and it is the want of fuch an appeal 
pics a man the right of war even koh 2 an 
| aggreſſor 


25 DE EEO TEASED ES SASH EEASSE 


= 


for to that hazard does he juſtly yr gen im- 3 
ſelf; whoever introduces a ſtate of war, and = 
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aggreſſor, though he be in ſotiety and a . 


low ſubject. Thus a Me Rem 1 canitiot 
harm, but by appeal to che law, for havi 
ſtolen all that I am worth, T may Kill, 


he ſets on me to rob me but of my bert k | cor 


coat; becauſe the law, which was made for 


my preſervation where it cannot interpoſe to 
ſecure my life from preſent force, whichif | 


loſt, is capable of no reparation, permits me 
my own defence, and the right of war, à K. 


berty to kill the aggreſſor, becauſe the a | 0 
1 


greſſor allows not time to appeal to our c 
mon judge, nor the deciſion of the law, for 


— in a caſe, where the miſchief may be 2 
: ble. Want of a common judge with | * 
9 puts all men in a ſtate of nature? 1 


force without right, upon a man's perſon, 
makes a ſtate of war, both where there 


and is not, a common judge. _ 


20. But when the actual force is over, 


ſtate of war ceaſes between thoſe that 221 | 


ſociety, and are equally on both ſides ſubje 
ted to the fair determination of the law; be. 
cauſe then there lies open the remedy of 9 


peal for the paſt injury, and to prevent 5 


ture harm; but where no ſuch appeal is, 
in the ſtate of nature, for want of poſitiie, 
laws, and judges with authority to appeal & to, 
the ſtate of war once begun, continues with 
right to the innocent party to deſtroy the g 0 
ther whenever he can, until the aggre #1 
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F ters peace, and deſies reconciliation on ſuch. 
terms, as may repair any wrongs he has al- 
teady done, and ſecure the innocent for the 
future; nay where an appeal to the law, and 
| conſtituted judges lies open, but the remedy 
is denied by a manifeſt perverting of juſtice, 

| and a barefaced wreſtling of the laws to pro- 

' tet or indemnify the violence or injuries of 

| ſome men, or party of men, there it is hard 
o imagine any thing but a ſtate of war. 

| For where-ever violence is uſed, and injury. 
m. | done, though by hands appointed to admini- 
ber | ſer juſtice, it is ſtill violence, and injury, how- 
be | ever coloured with the name, pretences, or 
ith 
7 


een 


rs | forms of law, the end whereof being to pro- 
7 | tet and redreſs the innocent, by an unbiaſſed 
0 | en of it, to all who are under it; 
* here-ever that is not bona fide done, war is 
2 | made upon the ſufferers, who having no ap- 
x | peal on earth to right them, they are left to 
1 bu remedy in ſuch caſes, an appeal to 
„ | .21. To avoid this ſtate of war (wherein 
13 | there. is no appeal but to heaven, and wherein 
1 | every the leaſt difference is apt to end, where 
| there is no authority to decide between the 
ntenders) is one great reaſon of mens put - 
ung themſelves into ſociety, and quitting the 
te of nature. For where there is an au- 
198! | thority, a power on earth, from which xclief 
is | anbe had by appeal, there the RAN 
2151 1 
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of the ſtate of war is excluded, and the con. | 


troverſy is decided by that power. Had 
there been any ſuch court, any ſupertor juriſ. 


_ diction on earth, to determine the right be. 


tween Jephtha and the Ammonites, they had 


never come to a ſtate of war, but we fe e | 
was forced to appeal to heaven. The Lord 

the judge (ſays he) be judge this day betwem | g. 
the children Iſrael and the children of Am- 
mon, Judg. xi. 27. and then proſecuting, 


and relying on his appeal, he leads out hy 
army to battle; and therefore in ſuch con 
troverſies, where the queſtion is put wh 
Hall be judge? It cannot be meant, who ſhall 
* decide the controverſy ; every one know 


what Jephtha here tells us, that the Lord the 4 
Fudge, ſhall judge. Where there is no judge | 5 
on earth, the appeal lies to God in heaven, 


That queſtion then cannot mean, who ſhall 
judge? whether another hath put himſelf 
a ſtate of war with me, and whether I maj 
Jephtha did, appeal to heaven in it; of that | 
my ſelf can only be judge in my own conlg- 


ence, as I will anſwer it at the great day, to Fe 


the ſupreme judge of all men. 
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man, in ſociety, is to be under no other 
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C H A x. IV. 
Of Slavery. 


22. Tur natural liberty of man is to be 


free from any ſuperior power on earth, 


and not to be under the will or legiſla- 


tive authority of man, but to have only the 
uu of nature for his rule. The liberty of 


ative power, but that eſtabliſhed, by conſent, 


| in the commonwealth ; nor under the domi- N 


non of any will, or reſtraint of any law, but 


what that legillative ſhall enact, according to 


the truſt put in it. Freedom then is not 
dir Sir R. F. tells us, O. A. 55: a liberty for 
erery one to do what he liſts, to live as he 
eaſes, and not to be tyed by any laws: But 
tedom of men under government, is to 

a ſtanding rule to live by, common to 


erery one of that ſociety, and made by the 


kpiſlative power erected in it; a liberty to 


blow my own will in all things, where that 


tule preſcribes not; and not to be ſubject to 
tie inconſtant, uncertain, unknown, arbi- 


| tary will of another man: as freedom of na- 


ture is to be under no other reſtraint but the 
aw of nature. 


This 


by his fault, forfeited his own life, 4 
act that deſerves death; he, to whom he: 
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power, is ſo neceſſary to, and cloſcly j 
with a man's preſervation, that he cannot, 


with ir, but by what forfeits his preſervatigq 
and life together. For a man, not having the 
power of his owa life, cannot, by conipagh 
or his own 2 nee reyes to 


forfeited it, may (when he has him i 
power) delay to take it, and make uſe 
to his own ſervice, and he does him no 
ry by it. 
ſhip of his flavery outweigh the value of his 
life, * tis in his 


deſires. 
24. This is the verſe condition of laren, 


Which is nothing Ta, but the ſtate of war | 
continued, between a lawful conqueror, ad | 


| 


dures 


a captive. For, if once compact enter 5 
tween them, and make an agreement for 
a limited power on the one fide, and 
bedience on the other, the ſtare of war at 
WEI long as the compact 4 


of him 


23. This freedous fromm abſolute, arhiwa 


ö 


For, whenever he finds the hank | © 


power, by reſiſting the will of | * 4 
his maſter, to draw on himſelf the death he | v: 


| 
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For, as bas deen ſ. id, no man can; by a- 


t, pais over to another that which. 
hath not in den, 8 power over n 


— » 
— eng the Jews, as oe 
mother nations, that men lid ſell themſelves 
hat it is plain, this was only to drudgery, not 


to ſlavery. For, it is evident, the perſon ſold, 


nus not under an abſolute, arbitrary deſpoti- 
tal power. For the maſter could not have 
power to kill him, at any time whom at a 
certain time, he was obliged to let go free out 


gb dis ſervice; and the maſter of ſuch aſer= 
| rant-was ſo far from having an arbitrary pow- | 


t over his life, that he could not at plcafure, 
u much as maim him, but the loſs of —_— 
er tooth, 2 E xod. Win Wr 


| al W 914 
* e e ee 
5 Of property. We 


| w 8 we e nde . rea- 


which tells us, that men, once being 


born have a right to their preſervation, 


and conſequently to meat and drink, and ſuch 
aher things, as nature affords for their ſub⸗ 
enge; or revelation, which gixes us an ac- 
cgunt of thoſe grants Gag made of the world 


yy t 


feeds, belong to mankind in common, as f 


2 30 Of Civil. Government. 
to Adam, and Noah, and his ſons, it is very 


clear, that God, as K. David ſays, Pſal. Cx, 


16, has given the earth to the children of | **2 


men; given it to mankind in common. But 


this being ſuppoled, it ſeems to ſome a yery | 


great dificulty, how any one ſhould eg 
come to have a property in any thing: I wil 
not content myſelf to anſwer, That if it be 
difficult to make out property, upon a ſup- 
poſition, that God gave the world to Adam, | 
and his poſterity. in common; it is impoſhibl, 
that any man, but one univerſal. monare 


- ſnould have any property upon a ſuppolition, | 


that God gave the world to Adam, and 


heirs in ſucceſſion, excluſive of all the reſtof | 
His poſterity. But I ſhall endeavour to then, 


how men might come to have a property; in 


| ſeveral parts of that which God gave to man- | 
kind in common, and that without any e. 


_ preſs compact of all the commoners. 


. 


26, God, who hath 58 the world to [ 
o given them realon | 


men in common, hath a 
to make uſe of it to the beſt advantage of 
and convenience. The earth, and all 
is therein, is given to men for the ſupp 
and comfort of their being. And chov al 
the fruits it naturally produces, and beallgi 


are produced by the ſpontaneous hand of. 
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in any of them, as they are thus in their na. 
| tural ſtate: yet being given for the uſe o. 
men, there muſt of neceſſity be a means to 
zppropriate them fome way or other, before 
ey can be of any uſe, or at all beneficial te 
any particular man. The fruit, or venifon, 
which nouriſhes the wild Indian, who knows 
no incloſure, and is ſtill a tenant in common 
muſt be his, and fo his, i. e. a part of him, 
| that another can no longer have any right to 
it, before it can do him any good for the 
J HE (45 1563 
2. Though the earth, and all inferior 


—_— — —_ K 


” 


| creatures be common to all men, yo every 


| man has a property in his own perſon : This 
10 body has any right to but himſelf. The 


7 | hands, we may fay, are properly his. What- 
” | foever then he removes out of the ſtate that 
4: | nature hath provided, and left it in, he hath 


mixed his labour with, and joined to it ſome- 
"thing that is his own, and thereby makes it 
his property. It being by him removed from 

the common Rate nature hath placed it in, it 
"hath by this labour ſomething annexed to it, 


hat excludes the common right of other men. 


"For this labour being the unqueſtionable pro- 
f erty of the labourer, no man but he can 


| 


have 2 right to what that is once joined to, 
at leaſt where there is enough, and as good leſt 
iin common for others. 

= U 2 28. He 


e 
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28. He that is nouriſhed by the acorns he 


pickt up under an oak, or the apples he ga. 
thered from the trees in the wood, has cer, 


tamly appropriated them to bimſelf. No bo- 


dy can deny but the nouriſhment is his. I 
aſk then, When did they begin to be his? 


When he digelted ? or when he boiled ? or | wi 


when he brought them home? or when he 


pickt them mo >? And it is plain, if the firſt 


gathering made ttem not his, nothing elle 


could. That labour put a diſtinction be- 
tween them and common: that added ſome. cu 
thing more than nature, the common | mother | | 


of all, had done, and fo they became his pt» 
vate richt. And will any one ſay, he had 
no right to thoſe acorns or apples, he thug 
appropriated, becauſe he had not the conſent 
of all mankind to make them his? was ita 
rubbery thus to aſſume to himſelf what be- 
longed to all in common? Lt ſuch a conſent 
as that was neceflary, man had ſtarved, not- 
withſtanding the plenty God had given him. 


We fee in commons, which remain ſo by 


compact, that it is the taking any part of what, 


is common, and removing it out of the ſtag; | 


nature leaves it in, which begins the proper 
ty ; without which the common is of no ule 
And the taking of this or that part, does nat 


depend on the expreſs conſent of all the com. 


moners. Thus the graſs my horſe has bitize 
tlie turfs my Lcrvant las cut; : and the en 


Terre 72 


hare 
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1 have digged in any place, whete” I have a 


night to them in common with others, be- 
„without the aſſignation 


or conſent of any body. The laboar that 


vas mine, removing them out of that com- 


| mon ſtate they were in, hath fixed my proper- 
ty in them. 


29. By making an explicit conſent of eve. 
ry commoner, neceflary to any one's appro- 


| priating to himfelf any part o what is given 
nin common, children or ſervants could not 
eut the meat, which their father or maſter 
had provided for them in common, without 


aſtgning to every one his peculiar part. 


Though the water running in the fountain 
| deerery one's, yet who can doubt, but that in 
the pitcher is his only who drew it out? His 


labour hath taken it out of the hands of na- 


| ture, where it was common, and belonged 
_ equally to all her children, and hath thereby . 
_ appropriated it to himſelf. 


30. Thus this law of reafon makes the 


| deer that Indian's who hath killed it; it is 
| allowed to be his goods, who hath beſtowed 


his labour upon it, though before it was the 
common right of every one. And amongſt 
thoſe who are counted the civilized part of 


| mankind, who have made and multiplied po- 
| | fitive laws to determine property, this origi- 


nal law of nature, for the beginning of pro- 
2 | Perty, 


*% — * 
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perty, in what was before common, ſtill take 
place; and by virtue thereof, what fiſh am 
one catches in the ocean, that great and ſtil } 
remaining common of mankind ; or what 
ambergreiſe any one takes up here, is by the 
labour that removes it out of that common | 
{tate nature left it in, made his property, who | 
takes that pains about it. And even amongſt 
us, the hare that any one is hunting, i; 
thought his who purſues her during the chace, | 
For being a beaſt that 1s ſtill looked upon a 
common, and no man's private poſleſtion; | 
Whoever has employed ſo much labour about | 
any of that kind, as to find and purſue her, | no 
| has thereby removed her from the ſtate of na 
ture, wherein ſhe was common, and hath be. wi 
FT e f... 
31. It will perhaps be objected to thiy, 
That if gathering the acorns, or other fruits 
of the earth, &c. makes a right to them, then 
any one may ingroſs as much as he will., I 
which 1 anſwer, not ſo. The fame law 
nature, that does by this means give us pro- 
perty, does alſo bound that property 6. 
God has given us all things richly, 1 Tim. | nc 
Vi. 12. is the voice of reaſon confirmed by th 
| Jpiration, But how far has he given ita 
to enjoy. As much as any one can makenul Þ 
of to any advantage of life before it ſpoils; } : 
fo much he may by his labour fix a property re 
in: Whatever is beyond this, is , "0 
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his ſhare, and belongs to others. 


235 
"Nothing 


| was made by God for man to ſpoil or deſtroy. 
And thus conſidering the plenty of natural 


proviſions there was a long time in the world 


and the few ſpenders; and to how ſmall a 


of that proviſion the induſtry of one man 
could extend itſelf, and ingroſs it to the pre- 
ice of others ; eſpecially keeping within 
the bounds, ſet by reaſon, of what might 
there could be then little 
room for quarrels or contentions about 255 


| pup ſo eſtabliſhed. 


32. But the chief matter of property being | 


now not the fruits of the earth, and the beaſts 


that ſubſiſt on it, but the earth itſelf; as that 


which takes in and carries with it all the reſt: 
I think it is plain, that property in that too 


is acquired as the former. As much land as 


a man ülls, plants, improves, cultivates, and 


can uſe the product of, ſo much is his pro- 
perty. He by his labour does, as it were, in- 
eloſe it from the common. Nor will it in- 
validate his right to ſay, every body elſe has 
an equal title to it; and therefore he can- 
not appropriate, he cannot incloſe, without 


the conſent of all his fellow-commoners, all 
| \mankind. God, when he gave the world in 
z common to all mankind. comm 


1ded men al- 


ſo to labour, and the penury of his condition 


N (required i it of him. God and his reaſon com- 
| 1 him to tabdue the earth, i i. e. improve : 
it 


23s _O . 


it for thedeneſe of life, and therein lay ot 
ſomething upon it that was his own, his I». 
bour. He that in obedience to this command 
of God, fubdued, tilled and ſowed any part 
of it, thereby annexed to it ſomething that 


was his property, which another had ng | lab 


3 without injury take from | 
33. Nor was this appropriation of any par. A 
cel of land, by improving it, any prejudice 
to any other man, ſince there was ſtill e- 
nougzh, and as good left; and more than the 
yet unprovided could uſe. So that in effect, 


there was never the leſs left for others be. | 3. 


cauſe of his inclofure for himfelf. For he N 


that leaves as much as another can make uſe 


of, does as good as take nothing at all. Ne at 


| body could think himfelf injured by the 
drinking of another man, though he tock 

good draught,, who had a whole river of the" 
_ fame water left him to quench his thirſti 
and the cafe of land and water, where there 


is enough of both, is perfectly the ſame. 5 
34. God pave the world to men in com- 


mon; but ſince he gave it them for their be- 
nefit, and the greateſt conveniencies of life" 
they were capable to draw from it, it cannot 
be ſuppoſed he meant it ſhould always remain” 
common and uncultivated. He gave it to 


the uſe of the induſtrious and rational, (and CW 


labour was to be his title to it); not to the 
: fancy 


what to do with, or his EY could reach i 
to. . 


7 
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| fancy or covetouſneſs of the quarrelſome and 


contentious. He that has as good left for 


| bs improvement, as was already taken up, 


needed not complam, ought not to meddle 
with what was already improved by another's 


| labour: If he did, it is plain he defired the 
| benefit of another's pains, which he had no 
] right to, and not the ground which God had 


given him in common with others to labour 


On, and whereof there was as good left, as 
was already poſſeſſed, and more than he knew: a 


35. N is true, in land that is common in 
England, or any other country, where there 
i plenty of people under government, Who 


* 


late money and commerce, no one can in- 
& | cloſe or appropriate any part, without the 


conſent of all his fellow. commoners: Becauſe 
dis is left common by compact, i. e. by the 
law of the land, which is not to be violated. 
Aud though it de common, in reſpect of ſome 


: | men, it is not ſo to all mankind; but is the 
"| | pint property of this country, or "this pariſn. 
E. es, the remainder, after ſuch incloſure, 


vovld not be as good to the reſt of the com- 
moners, as the whole was, when they could 


Al make uſe of the whole; whereas in the 


beginning and firſt peopling of the great com- 


mon of the world, it was quite otherwiſe. 
"Thetlay man was under, was rather for ap- 


bs 3 | 
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propriating. God commanded, and bit 


wants forced him to labour. That was k 
property which could not be taken from hin 
where-ever he had fixed. And hence 
duing or cultivating the earth, ang having 

dominion, we ſee are joined together. 'The 
one gave title to the other. 
by commanding to fubdue, gave authority fo 
far to appropriate: 
human life, which requires labour and ma- 
terials to work on, necefarity men 
vate poſſeſſions. ; 


36. Nature has well ſet the meaſure 4 


property by the extent of mens labour and 
the conveniencies of life: no man's K 
baur could ſubdue, or appr 
could his enjoyment conſume more than 4 
ſmall part; fo that it was impoſſible for at 
man, this way, to intrench upon the right 
— or ac 
the prejudice of his neighbour, who wolle 
ſtilt have room for as good, and as 


poſſeſſion (after the other had taken out 1 


= 


as before it was approprnted. Meafure 
confine every man's poſſeſſion, to a very 1 
derate proportion, and fuch as he might'Þ 
propriate to Himſelf, without injury to 
dy, in the firſt ages of the world, when 1 
were more in danger to be loſt, by wande 
from their company, in the then vaſt wild 
neh of the earth, than to de ſtraitned 5 


So that God; 


and the condition & | 


opiate all ; wor | 


quire to himſelf a property, ts | 
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dice to any body, as 
For ſuppoſing a man, or family, in the ſtate 


| geo. make uſe of, would hold * 
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want of room to plant in. And the ſame 


ure may be allowed ſtill without preju- 
wok as full as the world ſeems. 


were at firſt peopling of the world by 
Fo children of Adam, or Noah ; let him 


plant in ſome in-land, vacant places of Ame- 
rica, we ſhall find that the poſſeſſions he could 


| make himſelf, upon the meaſures we have 


75 would not be very large, nor even to 


day, prejudice the reſt of mankind, or 


give them reaſon to complain, or think them- 


| delves injured by this man's incroachment, 


though. the race of men have now ſpread 


themſelves to all the corners of the world; 
and do infinitely exceed the ſmall number 


vas at the beginning. Nay, the extent of 
ground is of ſo little value, without labour, 


that I have heard it affirmed, that in Spain 


. a man may be permitted to plough, 
and reap, without being diſturbed upon 


and be has no. other title to, but only his 


| making uſe of it. But, on the contrary, the 


inhabitants think Reon beholden to him, 
who, by his indu on neglected and con- 
eguentiy waſte land, has increaſed the ſtock 
corn, which they wanted. But be this as 
will, which I lay no ſtreſs on; this I date 
pldly affirm, that the fame rule of proprie- 
V. (uss. ) that every man ſhould have as much 
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world, without ſtraitning any becky 1 


there is land enough in the world to ſuſa 
double the inhabitants, had not the invent 
on of money, and the tacit agreemen 
to put a value on it, introduced (by con 
larger poſſeſſions, and a right tothem; — 
how it has done, thall mung ben aun 
At large. rr 
5. J ble is certain, Thati in the 4 
* the deſire of having more than 
needed, had altered the intrinſic value 
things, which depends only on their uſe 
neſs to the life of man; or had agreed thula 
little piece of yellow.metal, which — 


without waſting or decay, ſhould be: worde 
great piece of fleſh, or a whole heap of em 


though men have a right to appropriatey 
their 1 — each one to himſelf, as 
ol the things of nature as he could uſe 1 
this could not be much, nor to the 
of others, where the ſame. plenty was 
left, to thoſe who would uſe the lame indy 


try. To which let me add, that he whougp | 
propriates land to himſelf by his labour, das | 


not leſſen but increaſe the common ſocks 


mankind. For the proviſions ſerving to tl | 


ſupport of human life; produced by o 

of incloſed and cultivated land are (to 
much within compals) ten times more 
_ thoſe which are yielded by an acre 


of an * — hing waſte in N 


— 
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And therefore he that incloſes ws. and has 


tes of equally 
| wheret ; 
Before the appropriation of land, he who 


| kecould;; he that ſo A his pains a- 
| hout any of the 
ture as 
| Shich nature 
| iis labour on them, did thereby 
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a greater plenty of the conveniencies of life 


| Som ten acres, than he could have from an 


hundred left to nature, may truly be ſaid to 
mnety acres to mankind. For has la- 
—— him with proviſions out of 


in product 
nearer an hundred to one. For I aſk whe- 


ther in the wild woods and encultivared wafte 


of: America left to nature without any im- 
provement, tillage or hu 
acres yield the needy and wretched inhabi- 


ants as many conveniencies-of life, as ten a- 
fertile land do in-Devonſtare, 


hey are well cultivated? 


as much of the wild fruit killed, 
eught, or tamed; as many of the beaſts, as 


us products of na- 
any way to alter them, from the ſtate 
put them in, by 8 of 


lire i2 


iſhed, in 
is poſſeſſion e if the 


ty in them: but if they per 


halts rotted or the veniſon putrified, before 


© could fpend it, he offended againſt the 


evan law of nature, and was liable to be 


puniſhed 


ten acres, it were but the product of an 
| hundred lying in common. I have here rat- 
| ed'the- improved land very low in making 
but as ten to one, when it is mach 


, a thouſand 


7 of 
* 
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puniſned; he invaded his neighbour's ſhare, 
tor he had no right further than his uſe cal. 
led for any of them, and they might ſerve 

afford him conveniencies of lifGme. 


ſeſſion of land too : whatſoever he tilled and 
reaped, laid up and made uſe of, before ii 


fpoiled, that was his peculiar right ; why 2 


ver he incloſed, and could feed, and make uſe 


of, and cattle and product was allo his. But 1 


if eicher the graſs of his incloſure rotted on 


the ground, or the fruit of bis planting periſh. | in 
ed without gathering, and laying up, thi nn 


part of the earth, notwithſtanding his incl 
ſure, was ſtill to be looked on as waſle, an 
might be the poſſeſſion of any other. Thug, 
at the beginning, Cain might take as mych 
ground as he could till, and make it his on 

land, and yet leave enough to Abel's ſhe 

to feed on; a few acres would ſerve for both 
their poſſeſſions. But as families increaſe 
and. induſtry enlarged their ſtocks, their. 
ſeſſions enlarged with the need of them; hut 
yet is was cemmonly without any fixed pn 
perty in the ground they made ule of, 
they incorporated, ſettled themſelves tog 
and built cities, and then, by conſent, th 


came in time, to ſet out the bounds of the | Is 
diſtin territories, and agree on limit AF | * 


tween them and their neighbours ;,.and, Þ 


6} 0 | 
1 


laws within themſelves, ſettled the propffſg * 


ay 
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| of thoſe of the ſame ſociety. For we ſee, 
mat in that part of the world which was firſt 
| inhabited, and therefore like to be belt peo- 
pled, even as low down as Abraham's time, 
hey wandered with their flocks, and herds, 
| which was their ſubſtance, freely up and 

| down; and this Abraham did, in a country 
where he was a ſtranger. Whence it is plain 
that at leaſt, a great part of the land lay in 


lor claimed property in any more than they 
made uſe of. But when there was not room 
| enough in the ſame place, for their herds to 
a Tagerher, they by conſent, as Abraham 
| and Lot did, Gen. xiii. 5. ſeparated and in- 
| Beet their paſtore, where it beſt liked them. 
for the fame reaſon Eſau went from his 
father and brother, and planted in n 
er, Gen. xxxvi. 6. 
39. And thus, without fuppolng any SY 
rate dominion, and property in Adam, over 
all the world, excluſive of all other men, 
 Vhich can no way be proved, nor any one's 
property be made out from it ; but ſuppoſing 
te world given as it was to the children of 
men i in common, we ſee how labour could maxe 
. diſtinct titles to ſeveral parcels of it, for 
r 


 Hubt of right, no'room for 


— 


quarrel. 


 Bnfideration it may appear, that the progeny 
i | 


*- 


| 6immon ; that the inhabitants valued it not, 


private uſes ; wherein there could TOAD ET 


2 40. Nor is it fo ſtrange, as perhaps before 
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of labour ſhould be able to overbalance:1h 
community of land. For it is labour indes! 


that puts the difference of value on 
thing; and let any one conſider what th 


jerence is between an acre of land plante | 
with tobacco or ſugar, ſown with „here 


darley; ; and an acre of the ſame land 
In common, without any huſbandry upont, 
and he will find that the improvement of N. 


I think it will be but a very modeſt c 


_ 
tation to ſay, that of the products of the eatth 
uſeful to the life of man 9-1 oths are the effelh 


of labour: nay, if we will rightly eſtimie | 


things as they come to our uſe, and caſt q 
the ſereral expences about them, whit 


them is purely owing to nature, and wit | 


to labour, we ſhall find, that in moſt 
them 99-1ooths are wholly to be you wwe 
ben of labour. 8 


There cannot be a cherer ai | 


on of any thing, than ſeveral nations of tlie 
Americans are of this, who are rich in 
and poor in all the comforts of life; bin 


nature having furniſhed as liberally as any | 4 


ther people, with the materials of plenty, i 118 


7+: 


bour makes the far greater part of the vate. 
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fruitful ſoil, apt to produce in abundani, | + 


what might ſerve for food, raiment "af 
delight; yet for want of 1 improving it 
Hour, have not one hundredth 


part afitl * 


conveniencies we * and a king. 1 n 
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| large and fruitful territory there feeds, lod - 
des, and is clad e than a day labourer i in 


7642. To 7 he this. A little ener, let u us 


dut trace ſome of the ordinary proviſions of 
le, through their ſeveral progreſſes, before 
| they come to our uſe, and ſee how much the7ß 


receive of their value from human induſtry. 
Bread, wine and cloth, are things of daily 


_ uſe and great plenty, yet notwithſtanding, 


acorns, water and leaves, or ſkins, muſt he 
our. bread, drink and clothing, did not labour 


1 furniſh us with theſe more uſeful commodi- 
| ties. For whatever bread is more worth than 


acorns, wine than water, and cloath or ilk, 
an leaves, ſkins or mols, that 1s wholly ow- 
ing to labour and induſtry. The one of theſe 


being the food and raiment which unaſſiſted 
Inture furniſhes, us with; the other proviſions 


which our induſtry and pains prepare for us, 


Which how much they exceed the other in 


Flue, when any one 3 computed, he will 


den ſee, how much labour makes the far 


greateſt part of the value of things we enjoy 


in this world: and the ground which pro- 


duces the materials, is ſcarce to be — — 


, as any, or at molt, but a very ſmall part 


af ĩt; ſo little, that even amongſt us, land 
hat is left wholly to nature, that hath; no 


improvement of paſturage, tillage, or plant- 
| Gor is called, as indeed it is, waſte; and we 


143 ſhalk 
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mall ſind the — of it amonit tw | 


more than nothing. JETS 
This ſhews how much numbers; fan 

are to be preferred to largeneſs of -doinin. 

ons; and that the increaſe of lands, and the 


right employing of them is the great art hf 


10 wiſe and 


to ſecure 


protection and encourage. 


oppreſſion of power and narrow 
nels of party, will quickly be too hard r“ 
his neighbours; but this by the by: to te. 
3 in hand. 1 
7 | An-acre''of land, that bears here 
| twenty buſhels of wheat, and; another im. 
merica, which, with the fame: h 
would do the like, are, without doubtzref 
the fame natural intrinfic value: but yet the 
Danis mankind receives from the one ina 
year, is worth 5 l. and from the other pſi. 
by not worth a penny, if all the profit an 
Indian received from it were to be valuded, 


and fold here; at leaſt; I may truly fayzinot | ! 
. icoeth. It is labour then, which puts 0 


the greateſt part of value upon land, wih. 
out which it would ſcarcely 7 be worth an | 
thing: it is to that we owe the g 1 
of a its uſeful products ; for all: chat yhe 
ſtraw, bran, bread, of that acre of wheat i 
nee worth than the 8 Fan 


government: and that prince, who thalhhe | - a 
godlike, as by eſtabliſhed lawsof | ti 


rr 
günſt the i 


| 72 of labour. For it is not 
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n good land, which lies waſte, is all the ef - 
barely the plough- 

man's pains, the reaper's and threſher's toil, 

and the baker's ſweat, is to be counted into 


Jae bread we eat; the labour of thoſe who 


broke the oxen, who digged and wrought the 
iron und ſtones, who felled and framed the 
timber employed about the plough, mill, o- 
ven, or any other utenſils, which are a vaſt 
number, requiſtte to this corn, from its be- 


sf we meld. nem them; iron, wood, lea- 


1 ER. 8 — — —. 


ing ſeed to be ſown to its being made bread, 
muſt all be charged on the account of la- : 
our, and received as an effect f that: na- 
ture and the earth furniſhed only the almoſt 
worthleſs materials, as in themſelves. It 
vould be a ſtrange catalogue of things, that 
induſtry provided and made uſe of, about e- 
very loaf of bread, before it came to our uſe, 


: ther, bark, timber, ſtone, bricks, coals, lime, 
cloth, dying drugs, pitch, tar, maſts, ropes 
and all the materials made uſe of in dhe lp, 
that brought any of the | commodities i made 
"uſe of by any of the workmen, to any part 
nf the work, all which, it would be almoſt 
impaſſible, at leaſt too long, to reckon, up. 
100 44. From all which it 1s evident, that though 
ume 
yet man by being maſter of himſelf, and pro- 
i prietor of his own perſon, and the achons or 
e it, * himſelf che great 

toundation 


things of nature are given in common, 
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foundation of property; and that which made 


up the great part of what he applied tothe 
ſupport or comfort of his being, when inven, 
tion and arts had improved the, convenien; 


cies of life; was perfectly his own, and did | 


not belong in common to others. 


435. Thus labour, in the beginning gaveg | 


right of property, wherever any one was ple, 
ſed to employ it, upon what was common, 


which remained a long while, the far greater | 
part, and is yet more than mankind makg | 


5 uſe of. 7 Men, at firſt, for the moſl Part, con- 
tented themſelves with what unaſſiſted n& 
ture offered to their neceſſities: and though 


the uſe of money, had made land ſcarce, aa 


ſo of ſome value) the ſeveral communitig | 
| ſettled the bounds of their — * 


_ Ties; and by laws within themſelves, regulats 


the properties of the private men of theirdg | 


_ ciety 3 and ſa, by compact and agreeme 
ſettled the property which labour and 1 
try began; and the leagues that have beet 


either expreſly or tacitly diſowning all claity 


and right to the land in the other's poſſeſſion, | 
have, by common conſent, given up ther 
pretences to their natural common ; Tight | 
which originally they had to thoſe countrigh 
and fo have by poſitive agreement, ſetiledt 
5 property | 


afterwards, in ſome parts of the workk | 
(where the increaſe of people and lock, with | 


made between ſeveral ſtates and kingdom 


r: 
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themſelves, in parts and 
parcel of the earth; yet there are ſtill great 


tracts of ground to be found, which, (the in- 
habitants thereof not having joined with the 


felt bf mankind, in the confent of the uſe of 


their common money) lie waſte, and are 


more, than the . who dwell on it, do 


or can make uſe of, and ſo ſtill lie in — . 


mon. Though this can ſcarce ba 


mongſt that part of — that have - 


ſented to the uſe of money ? 


46. The greateſt part of things really uh - 
ful to the life of man, and ſuch as the neceſ- 
of ſubſiſting made the firſt commoners 

'the world look after, as it doth the Ame- 


means now, are generally things of ſhort du- 


ration ; ſuch as, if they are not conſumed 
fe; will decay and periſh of themſelves : 


d, filver and diamonds, are things, that 
or agreement hath put the value on, 


| more than real uſe, and the neceſſary ſup- 


port of fe. Now of 'thoſe good things ids 
nature hath provided in common, every-one 
had a right (as hath been ſaid) to as much 


a he could uſe, and property in all he could 


affect with his labour; all that his induſtry 


could extend to, to alter from the ſtate na- 
ue had put it in, was his. He that gathers 


ed a hundred buſhels of acorns or apples, 
Bad thereby a property in them, they were 


9 as ſoon as gathered. He was on- 


ly 


would take in exchange for the truly 
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ly to look, that be uſed them before they 
ſpoiled, elſe he took more than his ſhare) an | 
| robbed others. And indeed it was a fog 

thing, as well as diſhoneſt, to hoard. up to 

than he could make uſe of. If he gave ti 
a part to any body elſe, fo that it periſhi 
not uſeleſsly in his poſſeſſion, theſe he f 
made uſe of. And if he alſo bartered away 
plumbs, that would have rotted in a weck 
for nuts that would laſt good for rate 


a whole year, he did no injury; he waſtedngt | 
the common ſtock ; deſtroyed no part of 


portion of goods that belonged to others, be 


long as nothing periſhed uſeleſsly in his hands, 

Again, if he would give his nuts for a pie 
of metal, pleaſed with its colour; or e- 
change his ſheep for ſhells, or wool fc 
ſparkling peble or a diamond, and keep rhoſe 


by him all his life, he inva led not the right | * 
of others, he might heap up as much of theſe | *Þ> 


* 
18 
11 


durable things as he pleaſed ; the exceedin 
of the bounds of his juſt property not lyil 
in the largeneſs of his poſſeſſion, but the pe: | 
_ riſhing of any thing uſeleſsly in it. 
47. And thus came in the uſe of moni, 
ſome laſting thing that men might keep witl 
out ſpoiling. and that by mutual conſent men 


but periſhable ſupports of life. 

48. And as different degrees of ang | 

_ vere apt to give men poſſeſſions in differew | 
| proportions, 


II: 


[20 
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oportions, ſo this invention of money gave 
hem the opportunity to continue and enlarge 
dem. For ſuppoſing an iſland, ſeparate from 
l oſſible commerce with the reſt cf the 
al oy wherein were but a hundred families, 
ut there were ſheep, horſes and cows, with 
other uſeful animals, wholeſome fruits, and 
land enough for corn for a hundred thouſand 
times as many, but nothing in the iſland, ei- 
ther becauſe of its commcnneſs, or periſh- 
tbleneſc, fit to ſupply the place of money: 
What reaſon could any one have there to en- 


berge his poſſeſſions beyond the uſe of his fa. 


mily, and a plentiful ſupply to his conſump- 


| tion, either in what their own induſtry pro- 
| Euced, or they could barter for like periſh- 


le, uſcful commodities, with others? 
There is there not ſomething, both laſting 


| and ſcarce, and fo valuable, to be hoarded 
up, here men will be apt to enlarge their 


poiſe ſions of land, were it never ſo rich, ne- 
fer. ſo free for them to take. For 1 aſk, what 


| ould a man value ten thouſand, or an hun- 
| dred thouſand acres of excellent land, ready 


cyluvated, and well ſtocked too with cattle in 
the middle of the inland parts of America, 
Where he had no hopes of commerce with o- 
ther parts of the world, to draw money to 


| | lim by the ſale of the product? It would not 
v | & worth the incloſing, and we ſhould fee him 
gie up again to the wild common of nature, 


whatever 


e010 10 
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whatever was more than would cape te | 


conveniencies of life to be had there for 1 
and his family. 
49. Thus in the all the, 

an it is nom; 


was America, and more fo 
for no ſuch thing as money was any 
known. Find out ſomething that bath, 
_ uſe and value of money amongſt his 
bours, you ſhall ſee the ſame man will! 
preſently to enlarge his poſſeſſions. 
Jo. But ſince gold and ſilver, 
uſeful ro the life of man in proportion i 
flood, raiment, and carriage, has its value o 
ly from the conſent of men, whereof labour 
yet makes, in great part, the wage" un 

: that men have a eed to a difpr 
a th and unequal — of the = 
they having by a tacit and voluntary cox 
found out a way how a man may fairly poll 
more land, than he himſelf can uſe the ps 


duct of, by receiving in exchange for the 6 | 


verplus gold and filver, which may be hoard. 
ed up without injury to any one; theſe me 


| tals not ſpoiling or decaying in the hands of 
the poſſeſſor. 


1 of private 


lue on gold and ſilver, and tacitly 
the uſe of money. For in 


law ulate the right of d 2 
las reg rig property, — 


being ik 


poſſeſſions, men have , 4 


ty and without compact only by putting a Pert 
agreeing 
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Hi, of land is. determined by poſitive 
—_— - 


. And, thus, 1 thiok, it is eaſy to 
5 without any difficulty, _ vw Ae 
A dt firſt begin à title to property in the 
Won things of nature, and how the 
ding it upon our uſes bounded it. $6 
1 | Hot cole: then be no reaſon of quar- 
abour title, nor any doubt about the 
pack & — 1 it gave. Right and 
Nr 3 for as a man had 
could employ his labour upon, 
9 527 had no't 


bt controverſy about the title, nor for en. 
ddackment on the right of others; What por» 
Na man carved to — cafily form; . 
as uſeleſs as well as diſhoneſt to carve 
nn EO EE a Tg on 
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32. —— bo confered- 4s an im- 

-cnticifm in à d iſcourſe of this na · 
ture to find fault with words and names, 
Wat have obtained in the world : and yet poſ- 
ly i may not be amiſs to oſfer new ones, 
—_———— A 2 — * 


—— to labour for more 
ene could make uſe of. This left no room 


and his father,” Lev. xix. 3. Children o 
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when the old are apt to lead men into miſtaks 
as this of paternal power probably has done 
which ſeems ſo to place the power of parent 


over their children wholly in the father, af 
the mother had no ſhare in it, whereas, ide 
conſult reaſon or revelation, we ſhall find; | 
equal title. This may give o 
reaſon to aſk, whether this might not be mo 
properly called parental power. For whate | 
ver obligation nature and the right of gent 

ration lays on children, it muſt certainly bind | 


the hath an 


them equal to both the concurrent cauſes sf 
it. And accordingly we ſee the politivellay 
of God every where joins them together, 
without diſtinction, when it commands the 


_ obedience of children, © honour thy fathe | 


and thy mother, Exod. xx. 12. '* Whoſe. 
ever curſeth his father or his mother, Ls. 
xx. 9. © Ye ſhall fear every man his motbet 


your parents, &c. Eph. vi. 1. is the ſtile 
the Old and New Teſtament. 


matter, it might perhaps have kept men from 
running into thoſe groſs miſtakes, they have 


made, about this power of parents ; which 


| however it might without any great harſts 


neſs, bear the name of abſolute dominion, aud 
regal authority, when under the title of p% 
ternal power it ſeemed appropriated to tha 


110 9280 | 
53. Had but this one thing been well cow | 
ſidered, without looking any deeper into the 
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ther, would yet have ſounded but oddly, and 
in the very name ſhewn the abſurdity, if this 
ſuppoſed abſolute power over children had 
deen called parental ; and thereby have dif- 
covered, that i it delonged to the mother too; 
for it will but very ill ſerve the turn of thoſe 
men, who contend ſo much for the abſolute 
power and authority of the fatherhood, as they 
call it, that the mother ſhould have any ſhare | 
in it. And it would have ill ſupported the 
| monarchy they contend for, when by the very 
name it appeared, that that — au- 
thority, from whence they would derive their 
government of a ſingle perſon only, was not 
placed in one, but two perſons nn But 
w let this of name, paſs. 
4. Though I have ſaid above, chap. ii. 
That all men by nature are equal, I cannot 
| dnſuppoled to underſtand all forts of equali- 


ency : excellency of parts and merit may 
— others above the common level: birth 


| thers to pay an obſervance to thoſe to whom 
nature, gratitude, or other reſpects may hare 
made it due: and yet all this conſiſts with 
equality, which all men are in, in reſpect 
of juriſdiction or dominion, one over another; 
vbich was the. equality 
| proper to the buſineſs in hand, being that e- 
| you! right, that every man hath, to his natu- 


422 ral 


: age or virtue may give men a juſt prece- 


may ſubject ſome, and alliance or benefits o- 


| there ſpoke of, * 
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ral freedom, without being ſubjeQed to the | | 
will or authority of any other man. I | ker 
5. Children, | confeſs, are not born in this 
full tate of equality, though they are born to 
it. Their parents have a ſort of rule and ju- 
riſdicton over them, when they come into the | 


world, and for ſome time after, but it is but a 


a temporary one. The bonds of this ſubjec- 
tion are like the ſwadling cloths they are 


wrapt up in, and ſupported by in the weak. 


neſs of their infancy : age and reaſon as they | & | 


grow up, looſen them, till at lengh they drop 


po 
56. Adam was coed a 


body and mind in full es of their 
ſtrength and reaſon, and ſo was capable; 
from the firſt inſtant of his being to provide 
for his own ſupport and preſervation, and go- 


quite off, and leave a man at * OO 5 a 
perfect unity | tus 


vern his actions according to the dictates of | * 


the law of reaſon which God had implanted 
inhim. From him the world is peopled with 
his deſcendants, who are all born infants, 


weak and helpleſs, without knowledge or un- it, 


derſtanding : But to ſupply the defects of this 
imperfe& ſtate, till the improvement of 
growth and age had removed them, Adam | 
and Eve, and after them all parents, were by 
the law of nature, under an obligation, to pres. 
ſerve, nouriſh and educate the children, they” 
had begotten; not as their own wr"; 
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| ſhip, but the workmanſhip of their own ma- 


ker, the almighty, to whom they were to be 


* 


0 57. The law, that was to govern Adam, 
was the ſame, that was to govern all his poſte- 


| rity, the law of reaſon. But his offspring 
I having another Way of entrance into the 5 
| world, different from him, by a natural birth, 


that produced them ignorant and without the 


| uſe of reaſon, they were not preſently under 
| that law; for no body can be under a law, 
which is not promulgated to him; and this 


law being promulgated or made known by 


reaſon only, he that is not come to the uſe of 
his reaſon, cannot be ſaid to be under this 
lar; and Adam's children, being not pre- 


ſently as ſoon as born under this law of rea- 


| ſon, were not preſently free. For law, in its 


true notion, is not ſo much the limitation as 


| the direction of a free and intelligent agent 


to his proper intereſt, and preſcrides no far- 


der that law: could they be happier without 


it, the lazy, as an uſeleſs thing, would of itſelf 


vaniſh ; and that ill deſerves the name of 
confinement. which hedges us in only from 
dogs and precipices. 8o that, however it 


may be miſtaken, the end of law is not to a- 


boliſh or reſtrain, but to preſerve and enlarge 
freedom. For in all theſtates of created beings 
capableotlaws, where there is no law, thereis no 


freedom. For liberty is to be free from re- 


Aa 3 „ 
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ſtraint and violence from others; which can. 


not be, where there is no law: but freedom 
is not, as we are told, a liberty for every man 

to do what he liſts: (for who 22 
when every other man's humour might do- 
berty to difpoſe, | 
and order as he liſts, his perſon, actions, poſ- 
ſeſſions, and his whole property, within the 
allowance of thoſe laws, under which he is, 
and therein not to be ſubject to the arbitraty/ | 
will of another, but freely follow his on.. 
power, then, that parents have o- 
ver their children, ariſes from that duty which 
ſpring, during the imperfect ſtate of childhood. 


mineer over him?) but a li 


58. The 


is incumbent on them, to take care oft 


Jo inform the mind, and govern the actions 
of their yet ignorant nonage, till reaſon ſhall 

take its place, and eaſe them of that trouble, 
is what the children want, and the parents are 


bound to. For God having given man an u- 
derſtanding to direct his actions, has allowed 
him a freedom of will, and liberty of acting, | 


as properly belonging thereunto, within the 
wink of that 125 12 is under. But whillt 
he is in an eſtate, wherein he has not under 

ſtanding of his own to direct his will, -he'i 
not wk 


he that underſtands for him, muſt will n 
him too; he muſt preſcribe to his will;/awd | 
regulate his actions; but when he comes 0. 
the eſtate that made his father a freeman, be 


59. I 


_ iON is a freeman too. 


ave any will of his own to follow: | 


IF 


* 22 . * 


FF 


9 


that law? what gave him a free di 


| vil within 


twenty years, 
this made the father free, it ſhall make the 
ſen free too. Till then we ſee the law allows 
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59 · This holds in all the laws a man is un- 


der, whether natural or civil. Is a man un- 


der the law of nature? vhat made him free of 
of 
his property, according to his own will, with- 


in the compaſs of that law ? 1 anſwer; a ſtate 
of maturity wherein he might be ſuppoſed ca- 


pable to know that law, that ſo he might keep 


his actions within the bounds 4 When 
he has acquired that ſtate, he is preſumed to 
know how far that law is to be his 
how tar he may make uſe of his freedom, and 
— to have it; till then, ſomebody elſe 
| m 

| how 
ſtate of reaſon, ſuch an age of diſcretion 


and 


ide him, who is preſumed to know, 
the law allows a liberty. If ſuch a 


him free, the ſame ſhall make his 
too. Is a man under the law of 
what made him free of that law? 


? 
cn | 
and poſſeſſions according to his own 
will the permiſhon of that law? a 
pacity of that law. Which is ſup- 
by that law, at the age of one and 
and in ſome cafes ſooner If 


have the liberty to diſpoſe of his 


* 
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truſt ; if he hath not provided atutor, to goem 
his ſon, during his minority, during his wantof 
underſtanding, the law takes care to doi, 
ſome other . muſt govern him, and be a mill 
to him, till he hath attained to a ſtate of free. 
dom, and his underſtanding be fit to take the | 
2 nment of his will. But after that, the 
ather and ſon are equally free as much à 


CY 


tutor and pupil after nonage ; equally ſub 
jects of the ſame law together, without 
minion left in the father over the life, liberty, 
or eſtate of his ſon, whether they be onhy in 

the ſtate and under the law of nature, or uns 


der the poſitive laws of an eſtabliſhed govern. | 


60. But if, through defects that may hap- 
pen out of the ordinary courſe of nature, any 
one comes not to ſuch a degree of reaſon, 
wherein he might be ſuppoſed capable af 
knowing the law, and ſo living within the 


rules of it, he is never capable of being a free | 
man, he is never let looſe to the diſpolured | 
his own will (becauſe he knows no bound 


It, has not underſtanding, its proper guide) 
but is continued under the tuition and govem 


ment of others, all the time his own unden 
ſtanding is incapable of that charge. Audi | 


lunatics and idiots are never ſet free from the 


government of their parents; Children, ve 

are not as yet come unto thoſe years where 

they may have; and innocents who pr 2 
ani clu 
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eluded by a natural defect from ever having; 
Thirdiy, Madmen, which for the preſent 
cannot poſſibly have the uſe of reaſon 
to guide themſelves, have for their guide, the 
raſon which guideth other men which are 
tutors over them, to ſeek and procure their 
good for them,” fays Hooker, Eccl. Pol. lib. 

1. Tea. 7. Al which ſeems no more than that 
| diy, which God and nature has laid on man, 
a well as other creatures, to preſerve their 
offspring, till they can be able to ſhift for 

n | themſelves, and will ſcarce amount to an in- i 

A+ | ſtance or proof of parents regal authority, 
ant | 6. Thus we are born free, as we are rn. 


I | rational; not that we have actually the exer- . 


 ciſe of either: Age that brings one, brings 
wich it the other too. And thus we ſee how 
| 2 freedom and ſubjection to parents 
conſiſt together, and are both founded on the 
© | ſame principle. A child is free by his father's 
| title, by his father's underſtanding, which is 


ed | 6 govern him, till he hath it of his own. The 


freedom of a man at years of difcretion, and 
the ſubjection of a child to his parents, whilſt 
vet hort of that age, are ſo conſiſtent, and 

| {0-diſtinguiſhable, that the moſt blinded con- 
) | tenders for monarchy, by right of fatherhood, 
| cannotimiſs this difference; the moſt obftinate 
cannot but allow their conſiſtency. For were 
! | their doctrine all true, were the right heir of 
1 not known, and by that title ſettled a 
monarch 
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monarch in his throne, inveſted with all the 
abſolute unlimited power Sir R F. talks of; 
if he ſhould die as ſoon as his heir were born 
muſt not the child, notwithſtanding he were | gf. 
never ſo free, never ſo much ſovereign, bem | & 
ſubjection to his mother and nurſe, to tutors 
and governors, till age and education brough 2 
him reaſon and ability to govern bimfelf,.and | 4 
others? The necefities of his life, the health | 
of his body, and the information of his mind 
would require him to be directed by the vi 
of others and not his own; and yet will any 
one think, that this reſtraint and ſubjeCion 
vere inconſiſtent with, or ſpoiled him of that 
liberty or ſovereignty he had a right to, or | 
gave away his empire to thoſe who had the 
government of his nonage ? This government | 
over him only prepared him the better and 
ſooner for it. If any body ſhould aſk m 
when my ſon is of age to be free? I ſhall a 
ſwer, jult when his monarch is of age to g. 
vern. But at what time, ſays the judiczous 
Hooker, Eccl Pol. l. 1. Sect. 6. a man maj 
be ſaid to have attained ſo far forth the uſeal 
reaſon, as ſufficeth to make him capable | 
thoſe laws whereby he is then bound to guide 
his actions; this is a great deal more eaſy 
ſenſe to diſcern, than for any one by ſkill an 
learning to determine. n 
562 Commonwealths themſelves take 
tice of, and allow, that there is a time whel 
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men are to begin to act like free men, and 


therefore till that time require not oaths of 
fealty, -or allegiance, or other public owning 
of, or ſubmiſſion to the government of their 


633. The freedom then of man, and liberty 
of acting according to his own will, is ground- 


ed on his having reaſon, which is able to in- 


ſtruct him in that law he is to govern himſelf 


by, and make him know how far he is left to 
the freedom of his own will. To turn him 
looſe to an unreſtrained liberty, before he has 
reaſon to guide him, is not the allowing him 
the privilege of his nature to be free ; but to 


| thruſt him out amongſt brutes, and aban don 


him to a ſtate as wretched, and as much be- 


 neath that of a man, as theirs. This is that 


which puts the authority into the parents 
hands to govern the minority of their child- 
ren. God hath made it their buſineſs to em- 
ploy this care on their offspring, and hath 
Naced in them ſuitable inclinations of tender- 
ws; and concern to temper his power, to 
ipply it, as his wiſdom defigned it, to the 


A childrens good, as long as they ſhould need 


64 But what reaſon can hence advance 


this care of the parents due to their offspring 
into an abſolute arbitrary dominion of the fa- 
wer, whoſe power reaches no farther, than by 
luck a diſcipline, as he finds moſt effectual, 
n Tf! | to 
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to give ſuch ſtrength and health to their bo. 


dies, ſuch vigour and rectitude to their mind, 
as may beſt fit his children to be moſt with 
to themſelves and others; and, if it be nec 
ſary to his condition, to make them 
when they are able, for their own ſubſiſtence, 
But in this power the mother too has ber dur 
with the father. 


65. Nay this power #o little belongs wh | 


father by any peculiar _— of nature, but 
only as he is guardian of his children, d 


when he quits his care bf them, he loſes ud 


power over them, which goes along with thei 
nouriſhment and education, to whieh it is in. 
ſeparably annexed; and it belongs as much 
to Fe foſter-father of an expoſed child, 25 w 


the natural father of another. S0 little powe 


does the bare act of begetting give a man over 
his iſſue; if all his care ends there, and i 
de all the title he hath to the name and a» 
thority of a father. And what will become 
this paternal power in that part of the world, 
| where one woman hath more than one heb 

band at a time? or in thoſe parts of Am 
ca, where, when the huſband and wife pan, 
which happens frequently, the children u 
all left to the mother, follow her, and an 
wholly under her care and proviſion ? Ihe 
father die whilſt the children are young; 
they not naturally every where owe the ade 


abedience to their mother, during their u 
nonty 
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nority, as to their father were he alive? And 
will any one ſay, that the mother hath a legi- 
ſative power over her children? that ſhe can 
make ſtanding rules, which ſhall be of perpe- 


late all the concerns of their property, and 


them with capital puniſhments ? For this is 
the proper power of the magiſtrate, of which 
the father hath not ſo much as the ſhadow. 
His command over the children is but tem- 
porary, and reaches not their lite or property : 
it is but a help to the weakneſs and imperſec- 

tion of their nonage, a diſcipline neceſſary to 


| their education : and though a father may dif- 


poſe of his poſſeſſions as he pleaſes, when his 
children are out of danger of periſhing for 
want, yet his power extends not to the lives 
or goods which either their own induſtry, or 
another's bounty has made theirs : nor to their 
liberty neither, when they are once arrived to 
the infranchiſement of the years ct diſcretion. 
The father's empire then ceaſes, and he can 
from thence forward no more diſpoſe of the 
liderty of his ſon, than that of any other man: 
and it muſt be far from an abſolute or perpe- 


wal juriſdiftion, from which a man may with- 


draw himſelf, having licence from divine au- 
thority to leave father and mother and cleave 
denon Bd: 66. But 


| teal obligation, by which they ought to regu. 


bound their liberty all the courſe of their : 
| lives? Or can ſhe enforce the obſervation of 
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66. But though there be a time when 

child comes to be as free from ſubjection 
the will and command of his father, as te 
father himſelf is free from ſubjection to e 


will of any body elſe, and they are each ui The 


der no greater reſtraint, but that which i 


common to them both, whether it be the lay | : 


of nature, or municipal law of their country; 


| uu this freedom exempts not a ſon from that 


onour which he ought, by the law of God at 


and nature, to pay his parents. God having 


made the parents inſtruments in his great de | th 
ſign of continuing the race of mankind, ad | 


the occaſions of life to their children; 'ashe 
hath laid upon them an obligation to nouriſh; | 
_ preſerve, and bring up their offspring; obe 
has laid on the children a perpetual obli 
on of honouring their parents, which contain 


ing in it an inward eſteem and reverence | U 


de ſhewn by all outward expreſſions, 'ties up | 
the child from any thing, that may ever 
jure or affront, diſturb, or endanger the hap 
pineſs or life of thoſe, from whom he rech 
ed his; and engages him in all actions of 


fence, relief, aſſiſtance and comfort of thoſ | th 


by whoſe means he entered into being, al 
has been made. capable of any enjoymentyd 
life. From this obligation no ſtate, no tres 
dom can abſolve children. But this is u 
far from giving parents a power or commant 
over their children, or an authority W 
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laws and diſpoſe as they pleaſe, of their lives 
and liberties. It is one thing to owe honour, 
| reſpec, gratitude and aſſiſtance; another to 


require an abſolute obedience. and ſubmiſſion. 
The honour due to parents, a monarch in his 
throne owes his mother, and yet this leſſens 
not his authority, nor ſubjects him to her go- 
67. The ſubjection of a minor places in the 
| father a temporary government, which ter- 
minates with the minority of the child: and 
| the honour due from a child, places in the pa - 
| rents.a perpetual right to reſpect, reverence, 
ſupport and compliance too, more or leſs, as 
the father's care, coſt, and kindneſs in his e. 
ducation, has been more or leſs. This ends 
not with minority, but holds in all parts and 
| conditions in a man's life. The want of diſ- 
tinguiſhing theſe two powers, viz. that whica 
the father hath in the right of tuition, during 
minority; and the right of honour all bis life, 
may perhaps have cauſed a great part of the 
miſtakes about this matter. For to ſpeak 
properly of them, the firſt of theſe is rather 
the privilege of children, and duty of parents 
than any prerogative of paternal power. The 
nouriſhment and education of their children, 
is a charge ſo incumbent on parents for their 
children's good, that nothing can abſolve 
them from taking care of it. And though 
the power of commanding and chaſtiſing 
12% = © Rs : 
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them go along with it, as God hath wogen 
into the principles of human nature ſuch | 
_ tenderneſs for their offspring, that there 
little fear that parents ſhould. uſę their pow, 
er with too much rigour; the excels. is ſal. | 
dom on the ſevere. ſide, the ſtrong bias 0 
nature drawing the other away. And there, 
fore God Almighty when he would expreſ; | 
his gentle dealing with the Ifraclites, he tells | 
them, that though he chaſtened them, he | i 
chaſtened them as a man chaſtens his ſon, | 
Deut. viii. 5. J. e. with tenderneſs and aſſec- 


tion, and kept them under no ſevere diſci- | 


pline, than what was abſolutely beſt for them, 
and had been leſs kindneſs to have flachen. 


ed. This is that power to which children ae | { 


commanded obedience, that the pains aud | | 
care of their parents may not be increaſed, 
r . a 
68. On the other fide, honour and ſupport 
all that which gratitude requires to return ſu 
the benefits received by and from them is ih 
indiſpenſible duty of the child, and the pr 
per privilege of the parents. This is intend | 
ed for the parents advantage, as the other u 
for the child; though education, the . 
rents duty, ſeems to have moſt power, de: 
cauſe the ignorance and infirmities of chili 

hood ſtand in need of reſtraint and corrggly 
on; which is a viſible exerciſe of rule, and: 
kind of dominion, And that duty which it 
= . — compre- 
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comprehended in the word honour requires 


'P | Jeſs obedience, though the obligation be ſtron- 


on grown, than younger children. For 


ow» | who can think the command, children obev 


— 


your parents, requires in a man, that has 
children of his own, the ſame ſubmiſſion to 
his father, as it does in his yet young child- 
dren to him; and that by this precept he 
were bound to obey all his father's commands, 
if, out of a conceit of authority, he ſhould 


have the indiſcretion to treat him till as a 


>] 


ile 6g. The firſt part then of paternal power, 
, | or rather duty, which is education, belongs 


ſo to the father, that it terminates at a certain 


ate ſeaſon; when the buſineſs of education is o- 


ver it ceaſes of itſelf, and is alſo alienable be- 
fore. For a man may put the tuition of his 


ſon in other hands; and he that has made his 


ſon an apprentice to another, has diſcharged 


| lim, during that time, of a great part of his 


obedience both to himſelf and to his mother. 
But all the duty of honour, the other part, re- 
mains never the leſs entire to them ; nothing 


ean cancel that: It is ſo inſeparable from them 


both, that the father's authority cannot dil- 
poſſeſs the mother ot this right, nor can any 
man diſcharge his fon fromhonouringher that 

bore him. But both theſe are very far from a 
power to make laws, and inforcing them with 


penalties, that may reach eſtate, liberty, limbs 


+ & ones and 
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and life. The power of commanding ends 
with nonage ; and though after that, honow 
and reſpect, ſupport and defence, and what. 
ſoever gratitude can oblige a man to, for 
the higheſt benefits he is naturally capable 


of, be always due from a ſon to his parents; | t 


yet all this puts no ſceptre into the father: 
hand, no ſovereign power of commanding, | 
He has no dominion over his ſon's property, 
or actions: nor any right, that his wil 
ſhould preſcribe to his ſons in all things; how. | 
ever it may become his ſon in many 'things, 
not very inconvenient to him and his family, | 

to pay a deference to it. e 
7c. A man may owe honour and reſpectto 
an ancient or wife man ; defence to his child 


or friend: relief and ſupport to the diſtreþ | of 
fed; and gratitude to a benefaQor to ſucha | coi 


degree, that all he has, all he can do, cannot 
_ 3ufficiently pay it: But all theſe give no a. 


thority, no right to any one, of making laws | ” 


over him from whom they are owing. And 


it is plain, all this is due not only to the bare | ti 


title of father; not only becauſe, as has been | 
Taid, it is owing to the mother too; but be- 
cauſe theſe obligations to parents, andthe 
degrees of what is required of children, 1 
be varied by the different care and kindneh, | « 
trouble and expence, which is often employ | 
cd upon one child more than another. 
+1. This ſhews the reaſon how it comes π 
pals, that parents in ſocieties, where they _— 
en 0 elves 
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ſelves are ſubjects, retain a power over their 
r | children, and have as much right to their ſub- 


jection, as thoſe who are in the ſtate of na- 
ture, which could not poſſibly be, if all po- 
litical power were only paternal, and that in 
ts; | truth they were one and the ſame thing: for 

1 | then, all paternal power being in the prince, 
ny, | the ſubject could naturally have none of it. 
But theſe two powers, political and paternal, 


il | are ſo perfectly diſtin and ſeparate ; are built 


re. | of his ſubjects do to theirs ; and can therefore 


upon ſo different foundations, and given to ſo 
different ends, that every ſubject that is a fa- 
| ther, has as much a paternal power over his 
children, as the prince has over his : and e- 

prince, that has parents, owes them as 
much filial duty and obedience, as the meaneſt. 


contain not any part or degree of that kind 
ot | of dominion, which a prince or *— 
— bas over his ſubject. 

172. Though the obligation on the parents 
to bring up their children, and the obliga- 


e | tion on children to honour their parents, con- 


tain all the power on the one hand, and ſub- 
miſhon on the other, which are proper to 
this relation ; yet there is another power or- 


dinarily in the father, whereby he has a tie 


on the obedience of his children; which tho”. 

| it be common to him with other men, yet the 
occaſions of ſhewing it, almoſt conſtantly hap- 
1 pening to * in their private — - 
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the inſtances of it elſewhere being rare, and 
leſs taken notice of, it paſſes in the world for 
a part of paternal juriſdiction. And this is 
the power men generally have to beſtow their | 
eſtates on thoſe who pleaſe them beſt. The 
pofleſſion of the father being the expectation 
and inheritance of the children, ordinarilyin 
certain proportions, according to the law and 
cuſtom of each country; yet it is commonly 


in the father's power to beſtow it with a more | | 


ſparing or liberal hand, according as the be. | 
 haviour of this or that child hath np 
with his will and humour. 
73. This is no ſmall tie on the obedience 


of children: and there being always annexed | e 


to the enjoyment of land, a ſubmiſſion tothe | 
government of the country, of which that 
land is a part; it has been commonly ſuppoſ 
ed, that a father could oblige his poſterity io 


that government, of which he himſelf was 


ſubject, and that his compact held them; 


whereas, it being only a neceſſary condition | 27 
annexed to the land, and the inheritanced | p 


an eſtate which is under that government, | 
reaches only thoſe who will take it on that 
condition, and ſo is no natural tie or engage 
ment, but a voluntary ſubmiſſion. For eie. 


ry man's children being by nature as free u led 


himſelf, or any of his anceſtors ever wer, 
May, whilſt they are in that freedom, chule 
what ſociety they will join themſelves t 
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what common wealth they will put themſelves 
under. But if they will enjoy the inheritance 
of their anceſtors, they muſt take it on the 
ſame terms their anceſtors had it, and ſubmit 


to all the conditions annexed to ſuch a poſleſ- 
hon. By this power indeed fathers oblige 
their children to obedience to themielves e- 


ven when they are paſt minority, and moſt 
commonly too ſubject them to this or that 


political power. But neither of thele by any 


peculiar right of fatherhood, but by the re- 
ward they have in their hands to inforce and 
recompence ſuch a compliance; and is no 
| more power than what a Frenchman has o- 
| ver an Engliſhman, who by the hopes of an 
| eſtate he Will leave him, will certainly have a 


{trong tie on his obedience: And if — it 
is left him, he will enjoy it, he muſt certainly 
take it upon the conditions annexed to the 


poſſeſſion of land in that country where i it 
| lies, whether it be France or England. 


74. To conclude then, though the father's 


ding extends no farther 
than the minority of his children, and to a 
degree only fit for the diſcipline and govern» 
ment of that age; and though that honour 


| and reſpect, and all that which the Latins cal- 
led piety, which they indiſpenſibly owe totheir 
parents all their life-time, and in all eſtates, 


with all that ſupport and defence is due to 
them, gives the fader no power of governing, 


i e. makin g laws and 1 penalties hi 
chil. 
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children; though by all this he has no domi- 
nion over the property or actions of his ſon; 
et it is obvious to conceive how eaſy it waz 
in the firſt ages of the world, and in place 
ſtill, where the thinneſs of people gives fany. 
lies leave to ſeparate into inpoſſeſſed quarters, 
and they have room to remove or plant them. 
ſelves in yet vacant habitations, for the fa, 
ther of the family to become the prince off 
it; he had been a ruler ſrom the beginning 
of the infancy of his children : and fince wit 
out ſome government it would be bard | 
them to live together, it was likelieſt it ſhou 
by the expreſs or tacit conſent of the children 
when they were grown up, be in the fail 
where it ſeemed without any change barely | 
to continue; when indeed nothing more,yal | 
required to it, than the permitting the R 


} . 


Narbe ite e N — nn 
I u is no improbable opinion therefore, which the arch 
2 erben was of, that the chief perſon in every houſhold wasalw 

as it were, a king: ſo when numbers of houſholds joined 
ſelves in civil ſocieties together, kings were the firſt Rind at 
vernors amongſt them, which is alſo, as it ſeemeth, the 2 7" 
the name of fathers continued till in them, Who, of fat! 
made rulers ; as alfo the ancient evſtom of governors to;@ 1 
Melchizedec, and being kings, to exerciſe the office oh wrath 

bern fn 


| which fathers did, at the firſt grew pcrhaps by the ſame 5 
Hobeit, this is not the only kind of regiment: that has 
 cezved in the world. The incompenicnrepof ans king hay 
ſundry others to be deviſed; ſo that in a wor - public 
ment of what kind ſoever, ſcemeth evidently tu bas rilef 


.. wif > &# 


the deliberate advice, conſultation and compoſition ns ln; 


judging it convenient and behoveful; there being no imp 
in nature confidered by itſelſ, but that man miglit have | 
out any public regiment. Flooker's Eccl. p. J. I. ſect. 10. 
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'| to exerciſe alone i in his fatnily, that executive 


power of the law of nature, which. every free 
man 50 hath, and by that permiſſion 
teſigning up to him a monarchical power 
hin | they remained in it. But that this 
was not by any paternal right, but only by 


* | the conſent of his children, is evident from 
* hence, that nobody doubts, but if a ſtran- 


—_ — = 
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, whom chance or buſineſs had brought | 
to his family, had there N of his 
children, or committed any other fact, 


e might condemn and 28 lim to death, 
Mom have puni 


is any of his children; which it was im- 
pak he ſhould do by virtue of any pater- 
authority over one who was not his child, 
| bbt by virtue of that executive power of the 
bby 0 nature, which, as a man, he had a 

fight to: and he alone could puniſh him in 
his family, where the reſpect of his children 
had laid by the exerciſe of ſuch a' power, ta 
five way to the dignity. and authotity they 
vete willing ſhould remain in him, above the 
Kt of his family. 1s {46 
* $5; Thus it was eaſy, and almoſt natural 
for children by a tacit, and ſcarce avoidable 
conſent, to make way for the father's authori- 
and government. They had been accul- 
emed in their childhood to follow his direc- 
wh; and refer their little differences tö him; 
; | and when they w were men, who futer "hem? 
em 


ed him, as, well ä 
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them? Their little properties, and leſs covet. [ift 
ouſneſs, ſeldom afforded greater controver. | pre 
ſies; and when any ſhould ariſe, where | Ou. 
could they have a fitter umpire than he, | in. 
by whoſe care they had every one been ſuſtain. | Pr. 
ed and brought up, and who had a tenderneh hol 
for them all? It is no wonder that they made | 
betwixt minority and full age; nor looked 
after one and twenty, or any other age that 
might make them the free diſpoſers of them. 
ſelves and fortunes, when they could have no( ? 
deſire to be out of their pupilage : the go. | tur: 
vernment they had been under, during it, | 
continued ſtill to be more their protection | 
than reſtraint; and they could no where find 
a greater ſecurity to their peace, liberties, and 
fortunes, than in the rule of a father. | 
76. Thus the natural fathers of families, | 
by an infenfible change, became the polite 
monarchs of them too : and as they chanced 

to live long, and leave able and worthy hein, 
for ſeveral ſucceſſions, or otherwiſe; ſo they 
laid the foundations of hereditary, or elecme] 
kingdoms, under ſeveral conſtitutions and 
manners, according as chance, contrivance, 

or occaſions, happen to mould them. But f 
princes have their titles in their fathers righh | " 
and it be a ſufficient proof of the natural right | | 
of fathers to political authority, becauſe the | | 
commonly were thoſe in whoſe hands we find N cc 
de facto, the exerciſe of government: = yi 
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if this argument be good, it will as ſtrongly 


prove, that all princes, nay princes only, 
ougit to be prieſts, ſince it is as certain, that 


in the beginning, the father of the family was 
| prieſt, as that he was ruler ; in his own hou! e- 


hold. 
K 
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77. God having made man ſuch a erea- 
ture, that, in his own judgment, it was not 


for him to be alone, put him under — 


rong obligations of neceſſity, convenience, 


nnd inclination to drive him into ſociety, as 


vell as fitted him with underſtanding and 


language to continue and enjoy it. The firſt 
| fociety was between man and wife, which 
gave beginning to that between parents and 


children; to which, in time, that between 
maſter and ſervant came to be added: and 


| though all theſe might, and commonly meet 


together, and make up but one family, where- 
in the maſter or miſtreſs of it had ſome ſort 
of rule proper to a family; each of theſe, or 
altogether, came ſhort of political ſociety, ag 


: "ht, ve ſhall ſee, if we conſider the different ends, 


ties, and bounds of each of theſe. 
78. Conjugal ſociety is made by a volunta- 
7 compact between man and woman; and 
C c _ though 
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though it conſiſt chiefly in ſuch a communica | + 


and right in one another's bodies as is neceſſa. 
Ty to its chief end, procreation ; yet it draw 
with it mutual ſupport and aſſiſtance, and | 
communion of intereſts too, as neceſſary not 
only to unite their care and affection, but al. | 
ſo neceſſary to their common offspring, who 
have a right to be nouriſhed, and maintained 
by them, till they are able to provide for them 
ſelves. TL EH Ibm 
79. For the end of conjunction, between 
male and female, being not barely procreaii. 
on, but the continuation of the ſpecies ; this | 
conjunction betwixt male and female ought | 
to laſt, even after procreation, ſo long as 
neceſſary to the nouriſhment and ſupport u 
the young ones, who are to be ſuſtained by | ++ 
| thoſe that got them, till they are able to ſuit | y 
and provide for themſelves. Ihis rule which | 
the infinite wiſe Maker hath ſet to the works 


PS. 


of his hands, we find the inferior creature 
| ſteadily obey. In thoſe viviparous animak 
which feed on graſs, the conjunction between 
male and female laſts no longer than the ve 2 d 
act of copulation; becauſe the teat of the da 

being ſufficient to nouriſh the young, tik: 
de able to feed on graſs, the male only 
gets, but concerns not himſelf for the fen 
or young, to whoſe ſuſtenance he can c | + 
tribute nothing. But in beaſts of -prey-M | 

conjunction laſt longer : becauſe — [ 


— 
2 


239 8 


| help, and able to ſhift for himſelf, and has 
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being well able to ſubfiſt herſelf, and nouriſh 


her numerous offspring by her own prey a- 


bone, a more laborious, as well as more dan- 


gerous way of living, than by feeding on 
graſs, the aſſiſtance of the male is neceſſary 
to the maintenance of their common family, 
which cannot ſubſiſt till they are able to prey 
for themſelves, but by the joint care of male 


and female. The ſame is to be obſerved in 


all birds (except fome domeſtic ones, where 


| plenty of food excufes the cock from feeding, 
| and taking care of the young brood) whoſe 
young needing food in the neſt, the cock and 


continue mates, till the young are able to 
uſe their wing, and provide for themſelves.. 


3o. And herein I think lies the chief, if 
{ not the only reaſon, why the male and female 
| in mankind are tied to a longer conjunction 


than other creatures, viz. Becauſe the female 
in capable of conceiving, and de ſacta is com- 
monly with child again, and brings forth too 
new birth, long before the former is out of 
A dependency for ſupport on his parents 


all the aſſiſtance is due to him from his pa- 
rents ; whereby the father, who is bound to 
kae care for thoſe he hath begot, is under an 
obligation to continue in conjugal ſociety with 
the ame woman longer than other creatures, 


| whoſe young being able to ſubſiſt of them- 
| Jelves, before the time of procreation returns 


Ce 2 again 
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again, the conjugal bond diſſolves of itſelf 
and they are at liberty, till Hymen at his b. 
ſual anniverfary ſeaſon ſummons them again | 
to chuſe new mates. Wherein one cantg 
but admire the wiſdom of the great Creator, 
who having given to man foreſight, and 1 
_ ability to lay up for the future, as well as 

ſupply the preſent neceſſity, hath made it ne- 
ceflary, that ſociety of man and wife ſhoul 
be more laſting, than of male and females | 
mongſt other creatures; that ſo their induſt 


might be encouraged, and their intereſt be“ 


neeeſſity in the nature of the thing, nor to the 


ter united, to make proviſion and lay ß 
goods for their common iſſue, which uncet. 


iin mixture, or eaſy and frequent ſolutions! \ fte 
of conmeal ſociety would mightily diſturb. 


81. But though theſe are ties upon mu 
kind, which make the conjugal bonds mom 
firm and laſting in man, than the other ſpe 
_ cies of animals; yet it would give one reaſon | 
to enquire, why this compact, where procre- 
ation and education are ſecured, and inher 
rance taken care for, may not be made d 
_ terminable, either by conſent, or at a certan 
time, or upon certain conditions, as well 2 
ny other voluntary compacts, there being 


ends of it, that it ſhould always be for lifej" | 
I mean, to ſuch as are under no reſtraint 
any poſitive law, which ordains all ſuch con- 
tracts to be perpetul!l. 

Fr Ba 1 
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; | cuſtoms or laws of the country they live in; 


ay controverſy that may ariſe between 
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82. But the huſband and wife, though they 
have but one common concern, yet having 
different underſtandings, will unavoidably 
ſometimes have different wills too; it there- 
fore being neceſſary that the laſt determinati- 
on, i. e. the rule, ſhould be placed ſome- 
where; it naturally falls to the man's ſhare ; 
as the abler and the ſtronger. But this reach- 
ing but to the things of their common inte- 


teſt and property, leaves the wife in the full 


and free poſſeſſion of what by contract is her 
peculiar right, and gives the huſband no 


| more power over her life than ſhe has over 


his. The power of the huſband being ſo far. 


| | from that of an abſolute monarch, that the 


- 


wife has in many caſes a liberty to ſeparate 
from him; where natural right, or their con- 
tract allows it, whether that contract be made 
by themſelves in a ſtate of nature, or by the 


and the children upon ſuch ſeparation fall to 


83. For all the ends of marriage being to 


the father or mother's lot, as ſuch contract 
does determine. 


be obtained under politic government, as well 
a in the ſtate of nature, the civil magiſtrate 


| | doth not abridge the right or power of either 
naturally neceſſary to thoſe ends, viz. pro- 


creation and mutual ſupport and aſſiſtance 


whilſt they are together; but only decides 


Cc 3 


and 
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and wife about them. If it were otherviſe, 
and that abſolute ſovereignty and power of | 
life and death naturally belonged to the hu. 
band, and were neceflary to the ſociety be. 


tween man and wife, there could be no mz. 
trimony in any of thoſe countries where the 


huſband is allowed no ſuch abſolute autho. | ; | 


rity. But the ends of matrimony requiring 


no ſuch power in the huſband, the conditia | 


of conjugal ſociety put it not in him, it being 


not at all neceflary to that ſtate. Conjugal fo. 


ciety could ſubſiſt and attain its ends without 
It; nay, community of goods, and the power 
over them, mutual aſſiſtance and maintenance, 


and other things belonging to conjugal ſocie. 
ty, might be varied and regulated by that can. 
tract which unites man and wife in that ſaci | 
ety, as far as may conſiſt with procreationald | 


the bringing up of children till they could 


ſhift for themſelves; nothing being neceflary | 
to any ſociety, that is not neceſſary to the | 


ends for which it is made. Und 


84. The ſociety betwixt parents and il | 


_ dren, and the diſtin rights and powers be. 
longing reſpectively to them, I have treated 


_ of fo largely, in the foregoing chapter, that! | | 


Hall not here need to ſay any thing af it 


And I think it is plain, that it is far difleret | | 
from a politic ſociety. flo 
85. Maſter and ſervants are names as ci 


as hiſtory, but given to thoſe of far different 
condition; for a freeman makes himſelf: 


ſervant | 
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ſervant to another, by ſelling him for a cer- 
tain time, the ſervice he undertakes to do, in 
exchange for wages he 1s to receive: and 
though this commonly puts him into the fa- 
mily of his maſter, and under the ordinary 
_ diſcipline thereof; yet it gives the maſter but 


| a temporary power over him, and no greater, 


than what is contained in the contract between 


bk. < a * 
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them. But there is another ſort of ſervants, 
which by a peculiar name we call ſlaves, who 
deing captives taken in a juſt war, are by the 
right of nature ſubjected to the abfolute do- 
minion and arbitrary power of their maſters. 


| Theſe men having, as I ſay, forfeited their 
| lives, and with it their liberties, and loſt 


their eſtates; and being in the ſtate of ſlavery, 
not capable of any property, cannot in that 
ſtate be conſidered as any part of civil ſociety ; 
the chief end whereof is the preſervation of 


| property 


86. Let us therefore conſider a maſter of a 
family with all theſe ſubordinate relations of 
mite, children, ſervants, and ſlaves, united un- 
der the domeſtic rule of a family ; which, 
what reſemblance ſoever it may have in its 
order, offices, and number too, with a little 
commonwealth, yet is very far from it, both 
I its conſtitution, power and end: or if it 
muſt be thought a monarchy, and the Pater- 
jamilias the abſolute monarch in it, abſolute 
monarchy will have but a very ng 


5 thoſe ſeveral 
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| ſhort power, when it is plain, by * hs | 
been faid before, that the maſter of the fa. | 


mily has a very diſtin& and differently limi. 
ted power, both as to time and extent, over | 


a family, and his power as Pater. familias à 
great, whether there be any ſlaves in his f. 
mily or no) he has no legiſlative power of 
life and death over any of them, and none 


too but what a miſtreſs of a family may have | 


perſons that are in it; for ex. | 
cepting the ſlave (and the family is as much | 


as well as he. And he certainly can have | 


no abſolute power over the whole family, 


| who has but a very limited one over * 


individual in it. But how a family, or 
other ſociety of men differ from that, whic 
is properly political ſociety, we ſhall belt es, 

by conſidering wherein political ſociety itlell 

5 conſiſts. hs 

W Man being born as has been proved, 
with a title to perfect freedom, and an un. 
controuled enjoyment of all the rights a 


privileges of the law of nature, equally with, | 


any other man, or number of men in the, 
| world, hath by nature a power, not only to. 
Z preſerve his property, that is his life, liber“ 


ty and eſtate, againſt the injuries and & 


tempts of other men; but to judge of, and * | 


niſh the breaches of that law in others, as 


is perſuaded the offence deſerves, even wi 
FR itſelf, in crimes where the being 
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ok the fact, in his opinion, requires it, But 
| becauſe no political ſociety can be, nor ſubſiſt 
without having in itſelf the power to preſerve 


| the property, and in order thereunto, puniſh 
| the offences of all thoſe of that ſociety ; there, 
| and there only is political ſociety, where eve! 


one of the members hath quitted this natural 


power, reſigned it up into the hands of the 


community in all caſes that exclude him not 
from appealing for protection to the law efta- 
bliſhed by it. And thus all private judgment 


of every particular member being excluded, 


the community comes to be umpire, by ſet- 


led ſtanding rules, indifferent and the fame 


| to all parties; and by men having authority 


thoſe rules, decides all the differences that 
may happen between any members of that ſo-—- 
ciety concerning any matter of right; and 
puniſhes thoſe offences which any membef hath 
committed againſt the ſociety, with ſuch pe- 
nalties as the law has eſtabliſhed - whereby | 
it is eaſy to diſcern, who are, and who are 
not, in political ſociety together. Thoſe wh 
are united into one body, and have a common 
eltabliſhed law and judicature to appeal to, 


| vith authority to decide controverſies be- 
tween them, and puniſh offenders, are in ci- 
vitſoiety one with another: but thoſe who. 
hate no fuch common appeal, I mean on 
earth, are (till in the ſtate of nature, each 
| 0 5 being 


: for the preſervation of the property of allthe 
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being, where there is no other, judge for 
himſelf, and executioner ; which is, as I ham 
before ſhewed it, the perfect ſtate of natue 
88. And thus the commonwealth com | vi 
by a power to ſet down what puniſhment ſhalt 


belong to the ſeveral tranſgreſſions which they 


think worthy of it, committed amongſbthe | - 


members of that ſociety, (which is the pom 
er of making laws) as well as it has the pov. 
er to puniſh any injury done unto any of ity 
members, by any one that is not of it, (which 
is the power of war and peace ;) and all this 


members of that ſociety, as far as is pollible 
But though every man who has enter'd into 
vil ſociety, and is becomea memberof any con | 
monwealth has _ quitted his powers 
- puniſh offences, againſt the law of nature i 
proſecution of his own private judgment, yi 


with mne judgment of offences, which'hs | ” 


has given up to the legiſlative in all caſey 0 


where he can appeal to the magiftrate, hel 
given a right to the commonwealth to emp 
his force, for the execution of the judges 
of the commonwealth, whenever he ſhall 
called to it; which indeed are his own ju de. 
ments, they being made by himſelf, or M Ne 
repreſentative. And herein we have thi | 
ginal of the legiſlative and executive pow 


ot civil ſociety, which is to judge by ſtand 
laws, how far offences are to be . 
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Ihen committed within the commonwealth 


and alſo to determine, by occaſional judgments 
founded on the preſent circumſtances of the 
fact, how far injuries from without are to be 
vindicated ; and in both theſe to employ all 
the force of all the members, when there ſhall 
be need. 
89. Wherever therefore any number bf 
men are ſo united into one ſociety, as to quit 
one his executive power of the law of 
nature, and to relign it to the public, there 
and there only is a political, or civil focietys 
| And this is done, wherever any number of 
men, in the ſtate of nature, enter into ſociety 
to make one people, one body politic, under 
one ſupreme government; or elſe when any 
one joins himſelf to, and incorporates with 
any government already made. For hereby 


be authorizes the ſociety, or which is all one, 


| the legiſlative thereof, to make laws for him, 
n the public good of che ſociety ſhall r 


Suire; 
to the execution whereof, his own aſſiſtance 
(As to his own decrees) is due. And this puts 
men; out of a ſtate of nature into that of a 


— | 


commonwealth, by ſetting up a judgeonearth, 
with authority to determine all the controver-, 
bes, and redreſs the injuries, that may hap- 
pen to any member 01 the commonwealth ; 
which judge is — legiſlative, or magi- 
Rrates appointed by it. And wherever 
_—_ are N number of men, however was 
cia 


are under his dominion. 
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ciated, that * no ſuch deciſive po 
Appeal to, there they are ſtill i in the = 2 
Nature. K 
90. Hence it is evident, that ale 
narchy, which by ſome men. is 2 
only government in the world, is mage 
conſiſtent with civil ſociety, and ſo cal 
no form of civil-government at all. Fay 
end of civil ſociety, being to avaid „and e 
dy thoſe inconveniencies of the ſtate of netz 
which neceſſarily follow from eve 8 
ing judge in his own caſe, by ſetting 
known authority, to which every one otthy 
ſociety. may appeal upon any injury recei 
dr controverſy that may ariſe, and. hi 


Lery one of debe . to obey; N 

ever, apy perſons are, cl 
authority to appeal to, bor dhe eaten any 

difference between them, there thoſe p 


are ſtill in the ſtate of nature. And foe | 
very Wlolute prince in. reſpect of thoſe l. 


91. For he being . to bord 
boch degiſlative and executive-power” in 


* * there 1 is no o judge to be 8 


— of of tity "hind tary foul ca 20k 
ed in the ſame ſociety; and the prir uſe of tha power i 
give laws unto all that are under it, ben in W Ol 
_ muſt obey; chr Te ral howal wie ay 1eceſtat 
_ enforce, that the law of reaſdn, —— 
| Lane Hook. Ec. Pol. x, Seck. 16. 
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| lies to any one, who ma fai 
Tinte, af ali 2228 
and 0d nit whoſe deciſion relief and redrefs 
may be expected of an injury or inconvenien- 
cy, that may be ſuffered from the prince, or 
by VU his . ſo that ſuch a man, however in- 
tiled, czar, or grand ſeignior, or how you 
pleaſe, is as much in the ſtate of nature, 
with all under his dominion, as he is with the 
reſt of mankind. For wherever any two men 
are, who have no ſtanding rule, and common 
judge to appeal to on earth, for the determi- 
of controrerſtes of right betwixt them, 
De are fill in the ſtate of f nature, 
| and ae: all the inconveniences of it, with 
only this woeful difference to the ſubject, or 
taker flave of an abfolute prince: that where- 


TTE * 


[ 5 as, 
| Aeta al fock mutual gs RR 
3 — men in the . Was no 


TY — cn 
1 _ — =Xe 
| ves fubje reunto ted au- 
= and gw | — and 
eſtate of the always knew 
it where force and injury was red, they might be defenders. 
3; they knew that however men may ſeek their own 
; yet if thi. were done with injury unto others, it was 
1 but by all men, and all good means to be with- 
Finaily, they knew that no man might in reaſen take upon 
L to determine his own right, and according to his own deter- 
* ed in maintenance thereof, in as much as ever man 
owards hingſelf. and them whom he .reatly affeQts, and 
rr that ſtriſes and troubles would be cadleſs, — hoy 
. all w ha apdered by Gaps, whons they 
agree upon. without which conſent there would be no rea- 


den dat one man ſhould take upon him to be lord or judge over 


| Wether, Hooker, Eccl. Pol. L. x Sc. 10. | 
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as, in the ordinary ſtate of nature, he hazy into 


liberty to judge of his right, and according 
to the beſt of his power, to maintain it ; 'noy 


whenever his property is invaded by the'wij | 


and order of his monarch, he has not only ng 
appeal, as thoſe in ſociety ought to have, but 
as if he were degraded from the comme 
ſtate of rational creatures, is denied a liber 
to judge of, or to defend his right; and i 
is expoſed to all the miſery and inconveiley 
ces, that a man can fear from one, who be 
ing in the unreſtrained ſtate of nature, % 


cCoxrupted with flattery, and armed with pow 
Er. 4TH: 1 wu, WIRES 


92. For he that thinks abſolute power 


puriſies men's bloods, and corrects "the | 


baſeneſs of human nature, need but read the 
| hiſtory of this, or any other age to be cot 
vinced of the contrary. He that would hat 
been inſolent and injurious in the woods d 
America, would not probably be much be. 


ter in a throne ; where perhaps learning uit | 


religion ſhall be found out to juſtify'al, 
that he ſhall do to bis ſubjects, and"the 
ſword preſently ſilence all thoſe that "date 
queſtion it. For what the protection of ab- 


{olute monarchy is, what kind of fathers 
their countries it makes princes to be, andi 
what a degree of happinels and ſecurity it tas 
ries civil feciety, where this ſort of govet | ns. 
ment is grown to perfection, he that ill lock | . 


ſee. 
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into the late relation of Ceylon, may eaſily 


93- In abſolute monarchies indeed, as well 
| other governments of the world, the ſub- 
jects have an appeal to the law, and the jud- 

to decide any controverſies, and reſtrain 
any violence that may happen betwixt the fub- 
jects themſelves, one amongſt another. This 
every one thinks neceſſary, and believes he 
deſerves to be thought a declared enemy to 
ſociety and mankind, who ſhould go about 
to take it away. But whether this be from 
a true love of mankind and ſociety, andſuch 
| 2 charity as we owe all one to another, there 
| is.reaſon to doubt. For this is no more than 
{ what every man, who loves his own power, 
profit, or greatneſs, may and naturally muſt 
do, keep thoſe animals from hurting, or de- 
ſtroying one another, who labour and drudge 
only for his pleaſure and advantage ; and fo 
xe taken care of, not out of any love the maſ- 
ter has for them, but love of himſelf, and 
the profit they bring him. For if it be aſk- 
ed; what ſecurity, what fence is there, in ſuch 
a ſtate, againſt the violence and oppreſſion of 
| lus abſolute ruler? The very queſtion can 
| fearce be born. They are ready to tell you, 
it | bat it deſerves death only to aſk after ſafety. 
| | Betwixt ſubje& and ſubject, they will grant, 
#- | ere muſt be meaſures, laws and judges, for 
K "heir mutual peace and ſecurity : but as for 


uud de ruler, he ought to be abſolute, and is a- 
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dove all ſuch circumſtances ; becauſe he hi; 
power to do more hurt and wrong, it istight | * 
when he does it. To aſk how you mayk | 
guarded from harm, or injury, on that ſite 
where the ſtrongeſt hand is to do it, is fit 
{ently the voice of faction and rebellion. 1 
if when men quitting the ſtate of nature en 
tered into ſociety, they agreed that all ofthe | 
but one, ſhould be under the reſtraint of 
but that he ſhould ſtill retain all the 
of the ſtate of nature, increaſed with pown, | 
and made licentious by impunity. This b 
think, that men are ſo fooliſh, that they take an 
care to avoid what miſchiefs may be ame | 
them by 2 or foxes; but are content, | 
nay think it ſafety, to be devoured by licks. | . 
94. But whatever flatterers may talk to | -*: 
muſe one another's underſtandings, it Ws |. 
ders not mens feeling; and whenthey pete, 
that any man in what ſtation ſoever, is outii 
the bounds of the civil ſociety which the 
of, and that they have no appeal on en- 
gainſt any harm, they may receive from hun, 
they are apt to think themſelves in a ſlated 
nature, in reſpe& of him, whom they finds 
be ſo; and to take care as ſoon as they Gf 4 
to have that ſafety and ſecurity in civil los] - 
ty, for which is was firſt inſtituted, and] 0. 
which only they entered into it. And tb 
fore, though perhaps at firſt, (as fn *.7 
ſhewed more at large hereafter in the fu 
ing part of this diſcourſe) ſome one good al 
| | 8 EC 
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ellent man having got a pre-eminenc "= 
moos ſt the reſt, had this difference paid . 
dels and virtue, as to a kind of natural 
uthority, that the chief rule, with arbritra- 
tion of their differences, by a tacit confent 
devolved into his hands, without any other 
caution, but the aſſurance they had of his up- 
neſs and wiſdom; yet when time, giving 
authority, and (as Bose would perſuade us,) 
nels to cuſtoms, which the negligent, 
nd unforeſeeing innocence of the firſt ages 
zan, had brought in ſucceſſors of another 
the people ſinding their properties not 
cure under the government, as then it was, 
hereas. government has no other end bat 
@ [agar a of f property) could be ſafe 
box at reſt, nor think themſelves in civil ſo- 
| £8), till the legiſlature was placed in collec- 
ave. | bodies of men, call them ſenate, parlia- 
ment, or what you pleaſe. By which means 
grey. ſingle perſon became ſubject, equally | 
iber t the meaneſt men, to thoſe laws, 


Mid mor 1 7 75 1 * den 731 — Which 


to ee tle anc! certain Ljngof x cnt . 0 


02ppounted, it be that nothing was then farther thought upou 
or the nent governing, but all permitted unto thei: wit ik. | 
— | 


Latf diſeretion, which were to rule, till by Faperiente- 
And Ly up arts very inconvenient, ſo as £ eo th 14 * tee, x 


7 as devil ber a remedy, did indeed but i 
Par op have cured! ps that — 

—— the cauſe of all mens miſc 

Tae laws, wherein all Fee ſee their eee | 


4 the penaltzes of 
Fol: L. I. Sec. io. 
bd; 


— 
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— 
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which he himſelf, as part of the 
had eſtabliſhed ; nor could any one, "OG | 
own authority avoid the force of 

when once made; nor by any y pretenee ora 


periority plead exemption, thereby to cen 
his own, or the miſcarriages of any of hig d 


pendents. f No man in civil ſociety can I | Thi 


exempted from the laws of it. For if any um 
may do, what he thinks fit, and there be 


appeal on earth, for redreſs or ſecurity _ 
whether bete 


any harm he ſhall do: I aſk, 
not perfectly till in the ſtate of nature, and | 


ſo can be no part or member of that. cv a \ | 


ciety ; unleſs any one will ſay, the ſtated 
nature and civil ſociety are one and the fan 


thing, which I have never yet found anyone | 


eee | 


{£7T{N102 BF 
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| OR DO IS W a r een ers 
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c 1 A „ vitt. oY vhod 200 | 


of the beginning 7 Political Seele. 5g 


9 * Mex being, as has been Taid, by. 
ture, all free, equal, and independent, ny 
15 2 1 ut out of this eſtate, and ſubjectel 
: olitical power of another, ins 

Me 4 The only way whereb 5 4 


one diveſts himſelf of his natural lidg 


„ whe wh body 


W over- rule each ſeveral part of as ſame body 
N He | 


1191 $ \Q 


ii | ot 


% — 8 
des en he bends of civil ſociety is by agree. 
ing with other men to join and unite into a 
community, for their comfortable, fafe, and 
e living one amongſt another, in a ſe- 
e ment of their properties, and a 
| ecurity againſt any, that are not of it. 
| This any number of men may do, becauſe it 
injures not the freedom of the reſt; they are 
leſt as they were in the liberty of the ſlate of 
mature. When any number of men have ſo 
| conſented to make one community or go- 
- yernment, they are thereby preſented incor-. 
| porated, and make one body politic, when 
the.ma jority have a right to act en. 9 
+ ws 
| 2:96. For when. any number. of men | have, 
by the conſent of every individual, made 2 
192 | community, they have thereby made that 
community one body, with a power to act as 
one body, "which ! is only by the will and de- 
termination of the majority. For that which 
ds any community, being only the conſent 
of the individuals of it, and it being neceſſa - 
l [to that pr Bed is one on uy to move dne 
Way; it is. neceſſary y ſhould move 
that way whither 2 greater force carries it, 
| which is the conſent of the majority : or elſe 
| tis impoſſible it ſhould act or continue one 
dy, one community, which the conſent of 
ery individual that united into it, agreed 
Wc mould; and fo every one is bound by 
( conſent to be concluded by the a 
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And therefore we ſee, that in aſſemblies, in. | 


bor the ac of the whole, and of courſe d- 


termines, as having by the law of nature and 


reaſon, the power of the whole. 
97. And thus every man, by conſenting 
with others to make one body politic vide 
one government, puts himlelt. dey an- 
bligation, to every one of that ſociety, taſub- 


mit to the determination of the majority. 


to be concluded by it; or elſe this origin 


3 compact, whereby he with others incorporates | 
into one fociety, would ſignify nothing aid | 
de no compact, if he be left free, and under 


no other ties, than he was in before -nithe 


there be of any compact? What new 


ment if he were no farther tied by anpdk. 


_ , crees 6f the ſociety, than he himſelf 
fit, and did actually conſent to? This would 


de ſtill as great a liberty, as he himſelf hade 
10 — one elſe in de 


fote his compact, or any 
ſtate 6f nature hath, who. 


may ſubmit 


Himſelf, and conſent wny acts of it if be 


ö thinks fit. 24. val! 


98: For if the conſent of the majority ſuall 
not, in reaſon, be received, as the act of de | 


whole, and conclude every individual; 10 
individual cia 


thing but the conſent of every 
make any thing to be the act of the whole: 


powered to act by poſitive laws, where wo | 
number is ſet by that poſitive law which lim. 


ers them, che act of the majority pam 


ſtate of nature. For what appearance would ! 


Cr 2 
888 


but | 
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dut ſuch a conſent is next impoſſible ever to 
be had, if we conſider the infirmities of health 
| and avocations of buſineſs, which in a num- 
der, though much leſs chan that of a com- 
monwealth, will neceſſarily keep many away 
| from the public _ bly. To which if we 
add the variety o ions, and contrariety 
of intereſts, pr Ars unavoidably happen in all 
collections of men, the coming into ſociety 
upon ſuch terms would be only like Cato's 
coming into the theatre, only to go 
gain. Such a conſtitution, as this, would 
make the mighty Leviathan of a ſhorter du- 
ration, than the feebleſt creatures; and. not 
| let it outlaſt the da it was born in: which 
cannot be fi „ till we can think, that 
| -rational creatures ſhould defire and conſtitute | 
3 Jocieties only to be diſſolved. For where 
the majority cannot conclude the reſt, there 
they cannot act as one body, and conſequent- 
7 will be immediately diſſolved again. 
99. Whoſoever therefore out of a tate of 
nature unite into a community, muſt be un- 
derſtood to give up all the power, nece 
to the ends for which they unite into ſociety 
to the majority of the community, 
they expreſsly agreed in any number greater 
than _— majority. And this done by barely 
to unite into one political ſociety, 
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| which i is all the compact that is, or needs be, 

detween the individuals, that enter into, or 

Sar up a commonwealth. And thus, 9 — 
i wht 


— nainn ine be 


BW 
= 


out a- 
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which begins and actually conſtitutes an : 
litical ſociety, is nothing but the „ | on 
any number of freemen capable of a majuriy | 


: , my | whet 

| to unite and corporate into ſuch a ſociety, | dom 

And this is that, and that only, which did, | ont 

or could give beginning to any lawful go. | mor. 

vernment in the world. — NE 

| 100. To this I find two objections made. | le 

Firſt, That there are no inſtances to be and 

found in ſtory, of a company of men inde. | have 

| pendent, and equal one amongſt another, that | with 

met together, and in this way began aud ſet | ſons 

JJ c go 

Secondly, It is impoſlible of right, that | any 
men ſhould do fo, becauſe all men being bom | ; 


under government, they are to ſubmit to. | 15 
that, and are not at liberty to begin a new. 
101. To the firſt there is this to anſwer, | ſelf 
That it is not at all to be wondered, that i» | 
ſtory gives us but a very little account of, | eitb 


men, that lived together in the ſtate of W. | 1h 
ture. The inconveniencies of that condition, too 


and the love, and want of ſociety no ſooner | 
brought any number of them together, but, to 
they preſently united, and incorporated, if. 

they deſigned to continue together. And ii 

we may not ſuppoſe men ever to have beet; | nic 
in the ſtate of nature, becauſe we hear not, | 

much of them in ſuch a ſtate, we may #q me 

well ſuppoſe the armies of Salmanaſſer, 1 

Xerxes, were never children, becaule, We 


I 


— 
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hear little of them till they were men, and 


imbodied in armies. Government is every 


| where antecedent to records, and letters ſel- 


dom come in amongſt a people, till a long 


| continuation of civil ſociety has, by other 
more neceſſary arts, provided for their ſafe. 


ty eaſe, and plenty. And then they begin 
to look after the hiſtory of their founders, 
and ſearch into their original, when they 
have outlived the memory of it. For it is 


| with commonwealths as with particular per- 


ſons, they are commonly ignorant of their 
own births and infancies : And if they know 
any thing of their original, they are behold- 


ing for it to the accidental records that others 
have kept of it. And thoſe that we have, of 


the beginning of any politics in the world, 


} excepting that of the Jews, where God him- 
ſelf immediately interpoſed, and which fa- 


yours not at all of paternal dominion, are 


either plain inſtances of ſuch a beginning, as 
I have mentioned, or at leaſt have manifeſt 
| footſteps of it. 4 


102. He muſt ſhew a ſtrange inclination 


| | to deny evident matter of fact, when it a- 


grees not with his hypotheſis, who will not 
allow, that the beginning of Rome and Ve- 
nice were by the uniting together of ſeveral 


men free aad independent one of another, a- 


mongft whom there was no natural ſuperiori- 


ty or ſubjection. And if Joſephus Acoſta's 
| word may be taken, he tells vs, that in ma- 


ny 


_ conjectures,” ſays he, * theſe men? me 
ſpeaking of thoſe of Peru, for a long time 
had neither kings nor commonwealths, hit 
| lived in troops, as they do this day in Flog, 
da, the Cheriquanas, thoſe of Braſil, and 
other nations, which have no certai 
kings, but as occaſion is offered in peace # 
war, they chooſe their captains as the 
pleaſe,” I. 1. c. 25. If it be ſaid, that ery | 
man there was born ſubje to his father, 6 | 
the head of his family. That the ſubjeRn | 
due from a child to a father, took not aw) 
his freedom of uniting into what politicalls 
_ ciety he thought fit, has been already provet, | in 
But be that as it will, theſe men, it is & | 0 
dent, were actually free; and whatever i n: 
periority ſome politicians now would place h fin 
any of them, they themſelves claimed it u, | 1 
but by conſent were all equal, till by ts | Þ 
ſame conſent they ſet rulers over themiſeltd 
So that their politic ſocieties all began from: 
voluntary union, and the mutual agreement gn. 
of men freely acting in the choice of thergs ts 
vernors, and forms of government. | gov 
103. And I hope thoſe who went 
from Sparta to Palantus, mentioned by 
tin, I. 3. c. 4. will be allowed to have b 
| freemen independent one of another, 1% 
have ſet up a government over them 
by their own conſent. Thus I have 
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ſeveral examples out of hiſtory, of people 
free and in che ſtate of nature, that being 
met together incorporated and began't a com- 
mon wealth. And if the want of ſuch inſtan- 
ces. be an argument to prove that gorern- 
ment were not, nor could not be ſo be 
[ fuppoſe the contencers for paternal empire 
here better to let it alone, than urge it againſt | 
aural liberty. For if they can give ſe ma- 
py inſtances, out of hiſtory, of governments 
upon paternal right, I think” (though 
bet an argument from what Has been, to 


* 
th 
a 
1 


4 hat ſhould of right be, has no bat” Forts) 
y | e without any great danger Veld : 
145 


che cauſe. But if l might adyile them 
| | inthe caſe, they would do well not to fearch 
K de much into the original of govt be | 
1 they have done de Faclo, leſt the 
* 10 At. the foundation of moſt of the N . 
thing 5 very. lutle favourable to the deſign they 
17850 and ſuch a power as hey con- 
or... 
1 0 But to conclude, reaſon being p lain 
our ſicdle, that men are naturally ke and 
8 of hiſtory, ſhewing, that the 
governments of the world, that were begun 
eace, had their beginning laid on that 
Jopadation, and were made by the conſent of 
N people; there can be little room for 
442 90 eicher where the right i is, or what has 
þ he opinion, or practice of mankind, a- 
he art er b of Ee NTT 
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105. I will not deny, that if we look back | 
as far as hiſtory will direct us, towards the 
originaFof commonwealths, we ſhall gene. | 
rally find them under the government and 
adminiſtration of one man. AndlIamalh | 
apt to believe, that where a family was nu. 

merous enough to ſubſiſt by itſelf, and conti 
nued entire together, without mixing with o- 
thers, as it often happens, where there is muck 
land, and few people, the government com: | ": 
monly began in the father. For the father 
having by the law of nature, the ſame powet 
with every man elſe to puniſh, as he thought } 
fit, any offences againſt that law, mipht | 
thereby puniſh his trangreſſing children, & 
ven when they were men, and out of their 
pupilage; and they were very likely to füh- 
mit to his puniſhment, and all juin with him | * 
againtt the offender, in their turns, giving | * 
bim thereby power to execute his ſentence 
againſt any tranſgreſſion, and ſo in effet 
make him the law maker, and governor over 
all, that remained in conjunction with his ia. 
mily. He was fitteſt to be truſted ; pater 
nal affe ction ſecured their property, and in. 
tereſt under his care; and the cuſtom ct & 
beying him, in their childhood, made it ea, 
ſier to ſabmit to him, rather than to an 
other. If tt erefore they muſt have cone d 
rule them, as goverr.men! is hardly to be & 
voided amongſt men that live tagetber; who | 
ſo likely to be the wan, as ie that was the, 
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e common father; unleſs negligence, cruelty, 
or any other defect of mind, or body made 
ry him unfit for it ? But when either the father 
| died, and le:t his next heir, for want of age, 
| witdom, courage, or auy other qualities, leſs 
© | fic for rule; or where ſeveral families met, 
ſe and conſented to continue together; there 
4 it is not to be doubted, but they uſed their 
m. | natural freedom, to ſet up him, whom they 
der judged the ableit, and moſt likely, to rule 
res | well over them. Conformable hereunto we 
u | find the people of America, who (living out 
1 of the reach of the conquering ſwords, and 
5 | ſpreading domination of the two great em- 
ier pires of Peru and Mexico) enjoyed their 
ub. on natural freedom, though c@teres paribus 
n | they commonly preicr the heir of their de- 
a | caſed king; yet it they find bim any way 
weak, or incapable, they paſs him by, and 
5 up the ſtouteſt, and braveſt man for their 
—_— 3 | 5 
106. Thus, though looking back as ſar as 
records give us any account of peopling the 
world, and the biilory of nations, we com- 
monly find the government to be in one hand; 
jet it deſtroys not that which J aflirm, viz. 
|| tat the beginr.ing of poliic ſociety depends 


imo, and make one ſociety ; who, when they 
are thus incorporated, might ſet up what 
lorm of government they thought fit. But 
| Ws having given occaſion to mea to miſtake, 
WP | 83 L. e 2 , | and | 


upon the content of the individuals, to join 
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and think, that by nature government wa | 
monarchical, and belonged to the father, i 
may not be amiſs here to conſider, why people | 
in the beginning generally pitched upon thiz 

form, which though perhaps the father's pre | 


eminency might in the firſt inſtitution of | 
ſome commonwealths, give a riſe to, and pla 


in the beginning, the power in one hand; yet 
it is plain that the reaſon, that continued the 
form of government in a ſingle perſon, wa | 
not any regard, or reſpect to paternal autho 


rity, ſince all petty monarchies, that is, almol 
all monarchies, near their original, have been] 7” 
commonly, at leaſt upon occaſion, eleQive, | © 
Firſt then, in the beginning of things, the | 


_ father's government of the childhood of thoſk | 3 
ſprung Pom him, having accuſtomed them | 

to the rule of one man, and taught them 
that where it was exerciſed with care and 
kill, with affection and love to thoſe under 


it, it was ſufficient to procure and preſervetd | g.. 


men all the political happineſs they ſought 
for in ſociety, It was no wonder that they 
ſhould pitch upon, and naturally run in | 
that form of government, which from ther 
infancy they had been all accuſtomed to; 
and which, by experience, they had found 
both eaſy and fafe. To which, if we add 


that monarchy being ſimple, and moſt oby- 0 


ous to men, whom neither experience hal 
inſtructed in forms of government, nor the 


ambition or inſolence of empire had taught Oy 


— 


. 


his 


— 


— 
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to beware of the encroac iments of preroga- 
tive, ot the inconveniencies ot aufolute pow- 


er, which monarc ny in ſucceſſion was apt to 


lay claim to, and bring upon them; it was 


not at all ſtrange, that they ſhould not much 


trouble themſelves, to think of methods of 


| reſtraiaing any exorbitances of thoſe to whom 
| they had given the authority over them, and 


of balancing the power of government, by 


placing ſeveral parts of it in different hands. 


They had neither felt the oppreſſion of ty- 


rannical dominion, nor did the faſhion of the 


age, nor their poſi. ſhons, or way of living, 


_ (which afforded little matter for covetouineſs 


or ambition) give them ally reaſon to appre- 
hend or provide againſt it ; and therefore it 


is no won ler they put themſelves into ſuch 
a frame of government, as was not ouly, as 
1 ſaid, moſt obvious and ſimple, but alſo beſt 


ſuited to their preſent ſtate and condition; 


which ſtood more in need of defence againſt 


foreign invaſions and injuries. than of mul- 
tiplicity of laws. The equality of a ſimple 
poor way of living, confining their delires 


within the narrow bounds of each man's 


ſmall property, made few controvei ſies, and 


ſo no need of many laws to decide them, or 


variety of officers to ſuperintend the proceſs, 


or look after the execution of juſtice, where 
there were but few treſpaſſes, and. but few 
offenders. 


Since then thoſe, who liked one 
Ucther ſo well as to join into ſociety, can- 
"BER not 
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not but be ſuppoſed to have ſome acquaint. 
ance and friendſhip together, and ſome truſt | 
one in another; they could not but haw | i 
greater apprehenſions of others, than of one 


another: and therefore their firſt care and | and 


thought cannot but be ſuppoſed to be, hoy 
to ſecure themſelves againſt foreign force, 
It was natural for them to put themſelves un 
der a frame of government, which mi 
beſt ſerve to that end; and chuſe the viel 
and braveſt man to conduct them in thet | 
wars, and lead them out againſt their ene 
mies, and in this chiefly be their rulers. 
108. Thus we ſee, that the kings of the 
Indians in America, which is ſtill a patten 
of the firſt ages in Aſia and Europe, whill 
the inhabitants were too few for the country, | 
and want of people and money gave men 10 
temptation to enlarge their poſſeſſions 
land, or conteſt for wider extent of ground, 
are little more than generals of their armies; 


yet at home and in time of peace they exet 
ciſe very little dominion, and have but aver | 
moderate ſovereignty, the reſolutions of peat 
and war being ordinarily either in the peopl 
or in a council. Though rhe war .itſel, 
which admits not of plurality of governon 
naturally devclves the command into the 
king's ſole authority. 1112S} 


109. And thus in 1frael itſelf, the chief be 8 
ſineſs of their judges, and firſt kings fern 


and though they command abſolutely in un, | of 
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ind home ag ain in the heads of their forces) 


| 


. — 


have been to be captains in war, and lead- 
ers of their armies; which, (beſides what 


zs ſignified by going out and in before the 


people, which was, to march torth to war, 


appears plainly in the ſtory of Jephtha. The 
Ammonites making war upon Ifrae}, the Gi. 
leadites in fear ſent to Jephtha, a baſtard of 
their family whom they had calt off, and ar- 
ticle with him, if he will aſſiſt them againſt 


| the Ammonites, to make him their ruler; 


which they do in theſe words, and the peo- 
ple made him head and captain over them,” 
Judg. xi. 11. which was, as it ſeems, all one 
as to be judge. © And he judyed Iſrael,“ 
Judg. xii. 7. that is, was their caprain-gene- 
ral fix years. So when Jotham upbraids the. 
Shechemites with the obligation they had to 
Gideon, who had been their ju.ige and ruler, 
he tells them, He fought for you, and ad- 
ventured his life far, and delivered you out 


of the hands of Midian, Judg. ix. 17. Noth- 


thing mentioned of him, but what he did as 2 


general : and indeed that is all is found in 


his hiſtory, or in any of the reſt of the jud- 
es. And Abimelech particularly is called 


king, though at moſt he was but their gene- 
ral. And when, being weary of the ill con- 

duct of Samuel's ſons, the children of Iſrael 
defired a king, * like all the nations to judge 
them, and to go out before them, and to 
fight their battles,” 1 Sam. viii. 20. God 
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to be captain over my people Iſrael, that he 


may ſave my people out of the hands of the 
Philiſtines,” c. ix. v. 16. As if the only by. | 


ſineſs of a king had been to lead out their 


ar mies, and fight in their defence; and ac | 
cordingly at his inauguration pouring a val | 


ranting their deſire, ſavs to Samuel, © I will | 
end thee a man, ard th..u ſhalt anoint him 


of oi upon him, declares to Saul, that | 9 


_ © the Lord had anointed him to be captain 


over his inberitance, c. x. v i. And there. 
fore thoſe, ho after Saul's being ſolemnly 


choſen and fluted king by the tribes at Mi- 


pa, were unwilling to have him their king, 
make no other objection but this, © How 
fall this man ſave us?” v. 27. as if they 
ſhoull have ſaid, this man is uufit to be our 


| king, not having ſkill and conduct enough | 
in war, to be able to defend us. And when 


Gad reſolved to transfer the government 'to 
David, it is in theſe words, But now thy 
kingdom ſhall not continue: the Lord hath 


ſought him a man after his own heart, and 
the Lord hath commanded him to be captan | 


over his people,“ c. xiii. v. 14. As if the 


whole kingly authority were nothing elſe du 2 
to be their general: and therefore the tnibs | 


who had ſtuck to Saui's family, and oppeſel 


David's reign, when they came to Hebm 


with terms of ſubmiſſion to him, they tel 
him, amonaſt other arguments they hadi 


ſubmit to him as to their king, that he wan] 


La 
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| when Saul was king over us, thou w 
that leddeſt out and broughteſt in Iſrael, 
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effect their king in Saul's time, and therefore 


they kad no reaſon but to receive him as their 
king now. Alſo (ſay they) in time paſt, 
he 


— 


and the Lord ſaid unto thee, thou ſhalt feed 


| my people Iſrael, and thou ſhalt be a captain 
cover Iſrael.“ 5 


110. Thus, whether a family by degrees 


| grew up into a commonwealth, and the fa- 


therly authority being continued on to the el- 

der ſon, every one in his turn growing up 

under it, tacitly ſubmitted to it, and the ea- 
ſineſs and equality of it not offending any 
one, every one acquieſced, till time ſeemed 
to have confirmed it, and ſettled a right of 
ſuecem̃on by preſcription ; or whether ſeveral 


families, or the deſcendants of ſeveral families, 
| whom neighbourhood, or buſineſs brought 


together, uniting into ſociety, the need of a 
general, whoſe conduct might defend them 
againſt their enemies in war, and the great 
confidence the innocence and fincerity of that 
poor but virtuous age, (ſuch as are almoſt 


all thoſe which begin governments, that ever 


come to laſt in the world) gave men one of 


mother, made the firſt beginners of common- 


vealths generally put the rule into one man's 
hand, without any other expreſs. limitation 
** 1 Or reſtraint, but what the nature of the thing, 
aud the end of governments required: which | 

ever 
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ever of thoſe it was that at firſt put the rule 
into the hand of a ſingle perlon, certain it ig 
no body was intruſted with it but for the pub. 


lic good and ſafety, and to thoſe ends in the 


infancies of commonwealths commonly uſel 


it. And unleſs thoſe who had it had done fo, 
young ſocieties could not have ſublilteg? 
without ſuch nurſing fathers tender and care 
ſul of the public weal, all governments would 
have ſunk under the weakneſs and infirmities 


of their infancy, and the pripce and the peo- | 


ple had ſoon periſhed together. 


' 1121, But tough the golden age (before 
vain ambition, —— amor ſceleratus habendi, & | 


vil concupiſcence had corrupted mens minds 


into a miilake of true power and honour) had 


more virtue, and conſequently better gover- 
nors, as well as leſs vicious ſubjects; and 
there was then no ſtretching prerogative ol 
the one ſide, to oppreſs the people; nor con· 
ſequently on the o her, any diſpute about pri 
vilege to leſſen or reſtrain the power of the 


magiſtrate, and ſo no conteſt betwixt rulers. 
and people about governors or government: |, 
Nr when ambition and luxury in future & | 


ges * would retain and increaſe the pov er, 


wichcut 


ll . 2 * 
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„At firſt, when ſome certain \ ind of regimen was once ap- 


proved, it may be nochirg Was then iarther thought upon ſor the 
manner af governing, but all 1 unt their wiſdom ad 
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| without doing the buſineſs for which it was gl- 
| ren; and aided by flattery, taught princes to 


have diſtin& and ſeparate intereſts from their 


people, men found it neceſſary to examine 


more carefully the original and rights of go- 
rerninert ; and to find out ways to reſtrain 


| the exorbitances, and prevent the abuſes of 


that power, which they having intruſted in 
another's han is only for their own good they 
found was made ul of to hurt them 
112. Thus we may tee how pr. bable it is, 
that people that were raturally free, and by 
their own conſent cither fubnirted to the go- 
vernment of their father, or united togetiier 


out of different families to make a govern- 


ment, ſhould generally put the rule into one 
man's hand, and ciiu'e to be under the con- 
duct of a ſingle perſon, without ſo much as by 


expreſs conditions limiting or regulating his 
power, which they thought ſafe enough in his 


honeſty and pradence. Though they never 
dreamed of monarchy being Jure Divino, which 
ve never heard of among mankind, till it was 


revealed to us by the divinity of this laſt age; 
nor ever allowed paternal power to have a 


right 


hſeretion which were to rule, till by experience they found this 
for al parts very inconvenient, fo as the thing which they had 
de ned {or a reme*y. did indecd but increaſe the ſtore which it 
ſovid have cured. "They ſaw, that to live by one man's will, be- 
came the canſe of all mens miſery. "This conſtrained them to 
come unto Lows wherein all men might fee heir duty beforehar.d, 

Ws: ko. the poaaltics of tranſgreſſing them. Hooker's Eccl, 
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right to dominion, or to be the foundaton 
of all government. And thus much mayfuf 
fice to ſhew, that as far as we have any light | 
from hiſtory, we have reaſon to conclude, 
that all peacefulbeginnings of government hate 
been laid in the conſent of the people. 1 
peace: ul, becauſe l ſhall have occaſiom in another 
place to ſpeak of conqueſt, which ſome eſteem 
a way of beginning of governments. 
Ihe other objection 1 find urged agaliift | 
the beginning of polities, in the way I have | ue 


F IRE BE SS5 


mentioned, is this, viz. "0 
113. That all men being born under gy | + 
vernment, ſome or other, it is impoſſible any up 
of them ſhould ever be free, ard at libery | | 
to unite together, and begin a new one, a | jv. 
ever be able to erect a lawful government.” | , 
Tf this argument be good; I aſk, how came | © 
ſo many lawful monarchies into the world? 
For if any body, upon this ſuppoſition, en 
ſhew me any one man in any age of the worll 
free to begin a lawful monarchy ; 1 willte 
bound to Ber, him ten other free men 1 er 
berty, at the ſame time to unite and begin 
new government under a regal, or any otta | 
form. It being demonſtration, that if an 
one, born under the dominion of anothe, 
may be fo free as to have a right to commald | tei 
others in a new and diſtin empire; eveh ver 
one that is born under the dominion of an nity 
ther may be ſo free too, and may become! vg, 
ruler, or ſubje&, of a diſtin ſepar ate 6 
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vernment. And ſo by their own princi- 
ple, either all men, however born, are free, 
or elſe there is but one lawful prince, one 
lawful government in the world. And then 
they have nothing to do but barely to ſhew 
us, which that is. Which when they have 
3 


done, I doubt not but all mankind will ea 
ly agree to pay obedience to him. 
114. Though i: be a ſufficient anſwer to 
their objection to ſhew, that it involves them 
in the ſame difficulties that it doth thoſe, they 
uſe it againſt : yet I hall endeavour to diſco- 
ver the weakneſs of this argument a little far- 
1 All men, fay they, are born under go- 
yernment, and therefore they cannot be at 
| liberty to begin a new one. Every one is 
| horn a ſubject to his father, or his prince, 


> | and is therefore under the perpetual tie of 
u | ſubjeftion and allegiance. It is plain man- 


kind never owned nor conſidered any ſuch 


natural ſubjection that they were born in, to 
one or to the other that tied them, without 


* 


A | their own conſents, to a ſubjection to them 


and their heirs. 


he | 115. For there are no examples ſo fre- 


quent in hiſtory, both ſacred and profane, 


a thoſe of men withdrawing themſelves, and 


their obe.lience, from the juriſdiction they 

Vere born under, and the tamily or commu- 

nity they were bred up in, and ſetting up new 

governments in other * from whence 
- th ſprang 


-* 
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ſprang all number of petty commonwealth 
in the beginning of ages, and which alway 
_ multiplied, as long as there was room enoug| 


till the ſtronger, or more fortunate, ſwallow. | 


| ed the weaker; and thoſe great ones again 


breaking to pieces, diſſolve into leſſer dom. 


mons. All which are ſo many teſtimoniam 


againſt paternal ſovereignty, and 


prove, that it was not the natural right of the 
father deſcending to his heirs, that made go - 
vernments in the beginning, ſince it was im 


poſſible, upon that ground, there ſhould have 


been fo many little kingdoms; all muſt hare | 
deen but only one univerſal monarchy, f 
ſeparate | 
themſelves from their families, and the go. 


men had not been at liberty to 


vernment, be it what it will, that was ſet 


up in it, and go and make diſtinct common 


| wealths and other governments, as they 
oF. 


116. This has been the practice of be 
world from its firſt beginning to this day; | 
nor is it now any more hindrance to the | 
freedom of mankind, that they are born u- 


der conſtituted and ancient politics, that have 


| ſuade us, that by being born under wy 


vernment, we are naturally ſubjects to | . 


_ eſtabliſhed laws, and ſet forms of povert- | 
ment, than if they were born in the woch, 
amongſt the unconfined inhabitants, that mn 
looſe in them, For thoſe, who would per-. 
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and have no more any title or pretence to 
the freedom of the ſtate of nature, have no 


other reaſon (bating that of paternal power, 


which we have already anſwered) to produce 


| for it, but only, becauſe our fathers or pro- 


genitors paſſed away their natural liberty, 


and thereby bound up themſelves and their 
| poſterity to a perpetual ſubjection to the go- 


vernment, which they themſelves ſubmitted 
to. It is true, that whatever engagements 
or promiſes any one has made for himſelf, 


| he is under the obligation of them, but can- 


not by any compact whatſoever, bind his 


children or poſterity. For his fon, when a 
man, being altogether as free as the father, 


amy act of the father can no more give away 


| the liberty of the ſon, than it can of any bo- 


dy elſe: he may indeed annex ſuch* condi- 


tions to the land, he enjoyed as a ſubje&t of 
| any commonwealth, as may oblige his ſon to 
de of that community, if he will enjoy thoſe 
| poſſeſſions which were his father's ; becauſe 
| that eſtate being his father's property, he 


may diſpoſe, or ſettle it, as he pleaſes. 


117. And this has generally given the oc- 
caſion to miſtake in this matter; becauſe 


commonwealths not permitting any part of 
their dominions, to be diſmembred, nor to be 
I by any but thoſe of their communi- 
ty, the ſon cannot ordinarily enjoy the poſſeſ- 
ſion of his father, but under the ſame terms 
— — — = his 


and breed him as he pleaſes? And whoeves 
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his father did; by becoming a member ofthe | 


ſociety; whereby he puts himſelf preſenth | 
under the government, he finds there efta- | 
bliſhed, as much as any other ſubject of that 
commonwealth. And thus the conſent of 
freemen, born under government, which on- 
If makes them members of it, being given 
ſeparately in their turns, as each comes to 
de of age, and not in a multitude together; 
people take no notice of it, and thinking it 
not done at all, or not neceſſary, IH 

they are naturally ſubjects as they are men. 
118. But, it is plain, governments them. 


ſelves underſtood it otherwiſe ; they claim yo | 3, 
power over the ſon, becauſe of that they had | . 


over the father, nor look on children as he. | 
ing their ſubjects, by their fathers. being ſo. 
If a ſubject of England have a child, by an, | 
FoglSwoman in France, whoſe ſubjett i; 
he? not the king of England's ; for be muſt 
have leave to be admitted to the privileges 9 
it. Nor the king of France's: For how then 


has his father a liberty to bring him away, | bi 


Vas judged as a traitor or deſerter, if he let. 
or warred againſt a country, for being barely, 
born in it of parents that were aliens there? 
It is plain then, by the practice of govert- | 
ments themſelves, as well as by the law 
right reaſon, that a child is born a ſubject c 
no country or government. He is under bis | 
e father 
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father's tuition and authority, till he comes 
> age of diſcretion ; and then he is a free - 


to 
man, at liberty what government he will put 

himſelf under; what body politic he will u- 
-nite himſelf to. For if an Engliſhman's ſon, 
born in France, be at liberty, and may do ſo, 
it is evident there is no tie upon him by his 
father's being a ſubject of this kingdom; nor 

is he bound up, by any compact of his anceſ- 

tors. And why then hath not his fon, by 
the ſame reaſon the ſame liberty, though he 


be born any where elſe ? Since the power 


that a father hath naturally over his children, 
is the ſame, wherever they be born: and 
the ties of natural obligations, arenotbound- 
ed by the poſitive limits of kingdoms and 
*__,__ JN 
119. Every man being, as has been ſhew- 
ed, naturally free, and nothing being able to 
put him into ſubjection to any earthly power, 
but only his on conſent, it is to be confide- 
red, what ſhall be underſtood to be a ſuffici- 
ent declaration of a man's conſent, to make 


There is a common diſtinction of an expreſs - 
and a tacit conſent, which will concern our 
preſent caſe. Nobody doubts but an «xpreſs 


„ | conſent, of any man, entering into any ſocie- 


ty, makes him a perfect member of that ſoci- 


44 ety, a ſubject of that government. The dif- 


iculty is what ought to be looked upon as a 
Ff 3 tacit 
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tacit conſent, and how far it binds, 7. e. how 
far any one ſhall be looked on to have con- 
ſented, and thereby ſubmitted to any govern. | 
ment, where he has made no expreflions of it 
at all. And to this I ſay, that every man, 
that hath any poſſeſſions, or enjoyment, of a. 
ny part of the dominions of any government, 
doth thereby give his tacit conſent, and is 4 
far forth obliged to obedience to the laws of 
that government, during ſuch enjoyment; u | 
any one under it; whether this his poſſeſſion 
be of land, to him and his heirs for ever, or 
a lodging only for a week; or whether it be | 
barely travelling freely on the highway; 
and in effect, it reaches as far as the very de. 


ing of any one within the territories of that 


government. 19 Tal: e, 

120. To underſtand this the better, its | 
fit to conſider, that every man, when he, at | es 
ürſt, incorporates himſelf into any common 1 
wealth, he, by his uniting himſelf thereunto, | 
annexed alfo, and ſubmits to the community 
thoſe poſſeſſions, which he has, vr ſhall ac | 
quire, that do not already belong to any other 


government For it would be a direct conti+ | has 


diction, for any one, to enter into ſociety with 


others for the ſecuring and regulating of pts o 


perty: And yet to ſuppoſe his land; ub“ 
property is to be regulated by the laws ofithe| 
fociety, ſhould be exempt from the juriſdt] - 
tion of that government, to which he himla |, 
ke proprictor of the land, is a fubjeRt.l'Y | 


9 


minion of that commonwealth, as lon 
| hath a being. 
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the ſame act therefore, whereby any one u. 


nites his perſon, which was before free, to a - 
ny commonwealth ; by the ſame he unites his 


poſſeſſions, which were before free, to it alſo; 
become, both of them, perſon and 
poſſeſſion, ſubject to the government and do- 
as it 
W hoever therefore. from 
thenceforth, by inheritance, purchaſe, permiſ- 


| fion, or otherwiſe enjoys any part of the land, 
| fo annexed to, and under the government of 


that commonwealth, muſt take it with the 


condition it is under ; that is, of ſubmitting 


to the government of the commonwealth, un- 
der whoſe Juriſdiftion 1 it * as far forth as * 5 
ſubject of it. 


121. But ſince the . has a 4 


| re& juriſdiction only over the land, and reach- 


es the poſſeſſor of it, (before he has actually 


incorporated himſelf in the ſociety) only as he 
dwells upon, and enjoys that: 


The obligation 


any one is under, by virtue of ſuch enjoyment, 


| to the government, begins and ends with the 


enjoyment; ſo that whenever the owner, who 
bas given nothing but ſuch a tacit conſent to 


the government, will, by donation, fale, or 


otherwiſe, quit the ſaid poſſeſſion, he is at li- 
erty to go and incorporate himſelf into any 
other commonwealth ; or to agree with others 
begin a new one, in vacuis lacis, in ally 
part of the world, they can find free and un- 
poſſeſſed: Whercas he, that has once; by = 
tual. 
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tual agreement, and any expreſs declaration, 
given his conſent to be of any commonweal, 


and remain unalterably a ſubject to it, and 


can never be again in the liberty of the ſtate | 


of nature; unleſs, by any calamity, the 
vernment, he was under, comes to be Gch 


ed; or elſe by fome public act cuts him af 
from being any longer a member of it. 
122. But ſubmitting to the laws of any | 
country, living quietly, and enjoying privils | 
ges and protection under them, makes not a | 
man a member of that ſociety : this is onlya | 


is perpetually and indiſpenſibly obliged to be, | © 


local protection and homage due to, and from | _ 


all thoſe, who, not being in a ſtate of war, 
come within the territories belonging to apy 


government, to all parts whereof the force; | 1 
of its law extends. But this no more makes | 


* 


a man a member of that ſociety, a perpetuh | give 


ſubject of that commonwealth, than it would: 
make a man a ſubject to another, in whoſe: 


family he found it convenient to abide for 
ſome time; though, whilſt he continued in n 
it, he were obliged to comply with the la, 
and ſubmit to the government he found: 


there. And thus we ſee, that foreigners," 
| living all their lives under another gove® 


ment, and enjoying the privileges and pros 


tion of it, though they are bound, even in 


_ conſcience, to jubmit to its adminiſtration, a# 
far forth as any denizen; yet do not thee 


by come to be ſubjeQs or members of that 


comma 


= 
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commonwealth. Nothing can make any man 
ſo, but his actually entering into it by/poſt- 


re engagement, and expreſs promiſe and 
compact. This is that, which I think, con- 


cerning the beginning of political ſocieties, 
and that conſent which makes any one a 


member of any commonwealth. 


= 4 N 22 
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ment. 


123. Ir man in the ſtate of nature be ſo 
free, as has been ſaid; if he be abſolute 
lord of his own perſon and poſſeſſions, equal 


to the greateſt and ſubje&t to nobody, why 
| vill he part with his freedom? why will he 


zue up this empire, and ſubje& himſelf to 
the dominion and controul of any other pow 


er? To which it is obvious to anſwer, that 


though in the ſtate of nature he hath ſuch a 


| "ght, yet the enjoyment of it is very uncer - 
tan, and conſtantly expoſed to the invaſion 


ok others. For all being kings as much as he, 
every man his equal, and the greater part no 
lrict obſervers of equity and juſtice, the en 


|| Pyment of the property he has in this ſtate, 
very unſafe, very unfecure. This makes 
bim willing to quit this condition, which 


however free, is full of fears and continual 
dangers: and it is not without reaſon, that 


de ſeeks out and is willing to join in fociety, 


with 


the ſtate of nature there are many thing 


yn. Of nee v * 


with others, who are already united, or ham 
a mind to unite, for the mutual preſervatin 
of their lives, liberties, and eſtates, w which | 
call by the general name, property. 
124. The great and chief end therefore, 
of men's uniting into commonwealths, and 
putting themſelves under government, is the 
preſervation of their property. To whichin 


wanting. 
_ Firſt, There wants an eſtabliſhed, ſettled 
known law, received and allowed by cow 
mon conſent to be. the ſtandard of right a 
wrong, and the common meaſure to y 4 
all controverſies between them. For though | 
the law of nature be plain and intelligible w 


All rational creatures; F ja men being baff und 


by their intereſt, as well as ignorant for wat 

of ſtudy of it, are not apt to allow of it 

law binding to them in the eee 
to their 3985.4, caſes. ET 


in that ſtate rm both adi and execuſi | 
er of the law of nature, men being paru 
_ themſelves, paſſion and revenge is Wy. 

to carry . too far, and with too 
heat, in their own caſes; as well 28.0 
gence, and unconcernedneſs, to make t 
too remiſs i in other mens. 


126. Thin, wh 


* 
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126. Thirdly, In the ſtate of nature there 
often wants power to back and ſupport, the 
ſentence when right, and to give it due ex- 
ecution. They who by any injuſtice offend- 


- | &d, will ſeldom fail, where they are able, by 
| force to make good their injuſtice ; ſuch re- 


fiſtance many times makes the puniſhment 
dangerous, and frequently deſtructive, to 
thole who attempt it. e ee 
127. Thus mankind, notwithſtanding all 
the privileges of the ſtate of nature, being 


It, are quickly driven into ſociety. Hence it 


comes to paſs, that we ſeldom find any num- ; 


her of men live any time together in this 


' | fate. The inconveniences that they are 


therein expoſed to, by the irregular, and un- 


ale + certain exerciſe of the power every man has 
Muck puniſhing the tranſgreſſions of others, 


make them the ſanctuary under the eſtabliſh- 
ed laws of government, and therein ſeek the 
preſervation of their property. It is this 
makes them ſo willingly give up every one 


u l ſingle power of puniſhing, to be exerciſed 
AT by ſuch alone, as ſhall be appointed to it, a- 
1% | mongſt them; and by ſuch rules as the com- 


munity, or thoſe authorized by them to that 
purpoſe, ſhall agree on. And in this we have 
flle original right and riſe of both the legiſla- 
live and executive power, as well as of the 


1% | governments, and ſocieties themſelves. 


128. For in the ſtate of nature, to omi: the 
ls liberty 


put in an ill condition, while they remain in 
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liberty he has of innocent delights, an wy 
two powers. = =. 
Ihe firſt is to do habe he dine 
* the preſervation of himſelf and others wi. 
in the permiſſion of the law of nature 3 9 
which law common to them all, he and all the 
reſt of mankind are one community, make | © 
up one ſociety, diſtinct from all other cg. Mi 
tures. And were it not for the corruption 
and vitiouſneſs of degenerate men, there vou 
de no need of any other; no neccſlity. that 


men ſhould f from this great and . 

tural community, and by an — 44 * 

combine into ſmaller and divided a EY 
The other p 


nature, is the aner to p uniſh the crig 
mitted againſt that . Both come he give 
up, when he joins in a private, if I mayo } 
call it, or perticuldr political ſociety, aud | 7 
_ corporates into any commonwealth, eu . 
from the reſt of mankind. 1122104 17. 
129. The firſt power, viz. of doing what 
5 e he thought fit for the preſerving 
| himſelf, and the reſt of mankind, he gives i 
to be regulated by laws made by the ſoaeh, 
ſo far forth as the preſervation of himſelſ, bes 
the reſt of that ſociety ſhall require; uh 7 
laws of the ſociety in many things confine | 
liberty he had by the law of nature. 0 
130. Secondly, The power of puniſhingþ 
wholly gives up, and engages his natural e | © 
an he might before imploy i in an. a5 


3 1 
7 * * 
2 * 
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* 2 
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Wen of the law of nature, by his own fingle 
authority, as he thought fit) to aſſiſt thejex- 
'ecutive power of the ſociety, as the law there. 
of ſhall require. For being now in a new 
Nate, wherein he is to enjoy many conveni- 
encies, from the labour, aſſiſtance, and ſoci- 
of others in the ſame community, as well 
us protection from its whole ſtrength ; he is 
| part alſo with as much of his natural liber- 
, in providing fopthimſelf, as the good, pro. 
ſperity, and ſafety of thefſocigty ſhall require; 
which is not only neceſſ juſt; fince the 
'other members of the Joann 8 
131. But thbugh men when they enter in- 
ys ſociety, give up the equality, liberty, and 
| executive Da the ſtate of na- 


cure, into the bands of the ociety, to be ſo 
Aat diſpoſed of by the legiſlative, as the good 
-of the { ſociery ſhall require; yet it being on- 
with an intention in every one the better 
de preſerve himſelf his liberty and property; 
for no rational creature can be ſuppoſed to 
'change his condition with an intention to be 
\worſe) the power of the ſociety, or legiſlative 
;conſtituted by them, can never be ſuppoſed to 
extend farther than the common good; but 
obliged to ſecure every one's property, by 
Providing againſt thoſe three defects above - 
1, mentioned, that made the ſtate of nature ſo 
"rifafe and uneaſy. And ſo whoever has the 
legillative or ſupreme power of any common- 
11 9 is bound to govern by eſtabliſhe 
G g ſtanding 
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. ſtanding laws, promulgated and know 
not by extemporary decrees; * 


indiſferent and upright judges, who 5 
7 decide controverſies by thoſe laws; and. 9 1 x 
imploy the force of the community at home, | ;-;: 
only in. the execution of ſuch. laws, or,abroad, | 
to prevent or redreſs foreign injuries, and 
cure the e community from inroads and inv 
2 mh 41 tbis "fc directed to no 55 
end, but t 25 et and public I 
* Þ Peop! e. 4 q * ap , ont 


2 . "id 
0) 1 
EX por”, rl | 


0 the Aber a — 


_ 132. Tus majority having, as. has, fon 

ſhewed, upon mens firſt uniting into ſociety, | 

the whole power of the community, hang 
rally in them, may, imploy all that power 
making laws for the community from ts 
to time, and executing thoſe laws by offices 
ol their oun appointing ; and then the fo 
of the government is a perfect democracy z8 
elſe, may put the power of making laws al 
the nd of a few ſelect men, and tein hep 
or ſucceſſors ; and then it is an oligazchyy 
or ele into the hands of one man, an- thes | 
It is a monarchy : If to him only. for lg. 


upon his death the power only of nam 
A. tuccefior to a to them; ane 


Sr F re z 


monar J. 
1 


* 


37 
a And ſo accordingly of theſe the 
community may make compounded an 
ed forms of government, as they think 200d. 
And if the legiſlative power be at firſt given 
Y the majority to one ar more perfons only | 
their lives, or any limited time, and then 
the ſupreme power to revert to them again; 
when it is fo reverted, the community may 
difpoſe of it 68 60 anew into what hands hey = 
pleaſe, and ſo -calMitute' a new form of go- 
verrument, For 


Oy Civil. Government. 
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whichd is the legillar | 
| conceive that an mig 
| ſcribe to a ſuperior, 
make laws, according 1 
laws is placed, ſuch 1 is the 
mon-wealth. 5 
133. By cent en Tit be ander- 
all along to mean, not a democracy, or 
my form of government, but any indepen- 
dent community which the Latins 5 
tue word civitat, to which the word whi 
deſtanſwers in our Tangadge, iscor th, 
ind moſt expreſſes ſuch a ſociety of 
men, which community or city in Engliſn does 
not, for there may be fabordinate commumĩ- 
ties in a government; and city amongſt us 
dag a quite Vifferent notion from common- 
Wealth : A ee to avoid ambiguity, [ 
trave leave to uſe the word commonwealth in 
tat fenſe, which I find it uſed by king James 
was e 
1 1 
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the iſt, and I take it to be its genuine ſiguiſ 
tions which if any body diſlike, I conſent wth. 
him to change it for a better. | te 
TO T. 131535 432 eee 
nn 71 * Ii —* | 
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Of the Extent of the Legilative Powers... 


ente 
their 


bliſhed in th * 
mental poſitive My all commonwealtheyls * 
the eſtabliſhing öf the legiſlative power þ 
the firſt and fundamental natural law, h 
is to govern even the legiſlative itſelf, is be 
preſervation of the ſociety, and (as far as will 
conſiſt with the public good) of every periot 
in it. This legiſlative is not only the ſupreme 
power of the commonwealth, but facred.and 

unalterable in the hands where the coy 
nity have once placed it; not can any ade 
of any body elſe, in what form ſoever 
ceived, or by what power ſoever backed, hai 
the force and obligation of a law, which 
not its ſanction from that legiffative,, wiki 
the public has choſen and appointed. 
without this the law could not have that wiithl 
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«as | x abſolutely neceſſary to its being a law, the 
*% 22 the ſocĩety, over whom no body 
enn have a power to make laws, but by their 


a own conſent, and by authority received from 
=: | them; and therefore all the obedience; which 
+; | by the moſt ſolemn ties any one can be oblig- 
I el to pay, ultimately terminates in this ſupreme 
power, and is directed by thoſe laws which it 
enacts: Nor can any oaths to any foreign pow- 
„er whatſoever, or any domeſtic ſubordinate 


$ cilous to imagine one gal DE Bc 
Id obey any power in ti ei 
ede aprenmüme 1 4d 
V3 
I 
i =p for any prince or potentate of what kind foever upon 


wth, to exerciſe the ſame of himſelf, and not by expreſs commiſ- 
immediately and perſonally received from God, or elſe by au- 
thority- derived. at the firlt from their conſent, upon whoſe perſous 
bey, impoſe laws, it is no better than mere tyranny. Laws they 
not therefore which public approbation hath not made fo. 
Hooker -Eccl. Pol L. x. Sect 10. Of this point therefore we 
are to note, that ſith men naturally have no full and perſe&t 
power” to command whole politic multitudes of men, there- 
bote utterly without our conſent, we could in ſuch ſort be at 
7 man's commandment living. And to be commanded we do 
conſent when that ſociety, whereof we be a part, hath at any time 
Laws therefore human, of what kind ſo ever, are available by 
conſent, Ibid, "O83 | | 
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135. Though the. whet 

ced in one or 0 ten Nen For We 
A, or only by 812 tn though it bethe 
ſupreme power in every common wealih g yet 
Hi, It is not, nor can poſſibly be.gbls 
lutely arbitrary over the lives and fortune 
the people. For it being but the j joint pont 
of evety member, of the ſociety given v u 
the community. For no body can tranghy 

to another more power: ha 
felf; and no, | * 
power over H 0 
ftroy his owl "if 


4 er, 1g 
| Property of 
50 rope 1.5 50 FI" to * 

75 power of alle — having in the h 
of natur no Aar) power over the li 0 
berty or poſſeſſion = another, but only F | 
much as the law of nature gave him fer 
preſervation of himſelf, and the reſt of. 
kind; this is all he doth, or can piye* oi 
the commonwealth, and by i it to the leg 
POWET Can have no more than this. T 
er in the utmoſt bounds of it, is 77 
the public good of the ſociety. It is a 
that "hath no other end but preſervation, 1 


therefore can never * ' have a _ to "un 
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up public ſo 
5 W 
or Tecretly a 


* Two foundations there are which 
one a natural inclination, whereby all 
fellowſhip ; the other an order, exprell greed 5 
touching the manner of their union in Rving N 
3s that which we call the law of a compmonweal, th 
politic body, the parts wherond are by * 3 
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3 e of 12 la 
lat not" in ſociety, but only in many. 
are drawn cloſer, A have & 19 8 WS 
known penalties annexed to them, to mforee 
their"obſervation. Thus the law of nature 
ſtanids'as'an eternal rule to all men, legiſlators 
& well as others. The rules that they make 
for other men's actions, muſt, as well as their 


| own, and other men's actions, be conforma- 
dle to the law of flaturg to the will of 

God, of Which that is 3 cla wo and the 
ndameMial* law of nan oy 


| vation 6F mankind, 

good, or valid a >" * 
Fe nd Secondly, * * The | 

ot| * TR 


ot ol, 10 1150 | ob 

iran 
Laws politic, ordained for external order and re 

mag men, are never framed as they ſhould be, unlcſs preſum 

the; will of man to be inwardly obitinate, rebellious, and av 

from all obedience to the facred lays of his nature; in a word, un- 

els preſuming man to be in regard of his depraved mind, little 

better thin a wild beaſt, they do accordingly provide notwithſtand- 

* to frame outward actions, that they be no hindrance 
the co for which ſocieties are inſtituted. Un- 

3 i Hooker's Ecel. PL Le r. 
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* ded ure b 4 white lan, 
| gd ee. rect, howbeit ſuch meaſures they are as have alſo their 

to be meaſured by, which rules are two, the law of 

God, and the law of nature; ſo that laws human muſt be made 

to the general laws of nature, and without contradiction 

Tony 21 law of ſcripture, otherwiſe they are ill made. bid. 


. to any thing inconveni Loch deem ünrge- 
wan "Ibid. L. 1. eck. 10. I 
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preme authority, Gig | . | 
er to rule by extemporary arbitrary de 
butiis. bound to diſpenſe juſtice, and 5 


rights of the ſubje& by promulgated 
laws, and known authoriſed judges. For. 
law of nature being unwritten, and ſo. n no 
where to be found but in the minds of me 
they who through paſſion or intereſt Sls 
cite, or miſapply it, cannot ſo eafily 
vinced of their miſtake where > is — i 
bliſhed judge Po it ſerves rot, as it ought . 
to determine bts and fence the og bl 
hre under it, eſp 
y . ne fs jdge,. Interpreter, 
enxecutioner , and that in his — 
and he that has xight 


A t on bis fide, having gt. 
dinarily but his n ſingle ſtrength, hath gc, 
force enough to defend himſelf from injungy 
or to — delinquents. To avoid theſe 
conveniencies, which diſorder mens 0 
in the ſtate of nature, men unite into 
ties, that they may have the united 
of the whole ſociety to ſecure and defend ther 
operties, and may have ſtanding rules v by 
bound it, by which every one may Rug, 
what is his. To this end it is that men gie 
up all their natural power to the focht 
which they enter into, and the communi 
put the legiſlative power into ſuch band 
they think fit, with this trruſt; that they WWF Ice 

be governed by declared laws, or elle. tht, 5 


prace, quit, adpropert will fill beg [fs 


* x 
IF 4 
* * . _ 


4 


i , had they e rere, e ie, es 
4 | any one, or more, an abfoluteatbitrary po w-. 


ame undertamty, as 
2 
; + ". 


| government, which men would not quit the 
| fate of nature for, and tie themſelves up un- 
f der, were it not to preſerve their lives, liber- 
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was in che ſtate of na 


5 Þ e a9: 1. "TP 


n ; 


. /Abſolute arbitrary power, of | 
thout ſettled ſtanding laws, can nheither 
them conſiſt with the ends of ſociety: and 


ties and fortunes; and by ſtated rules | 


1+ | tight and property to ſecure their peace and 


quiet. It cannot be ſuppoſedthat they ſhould» 


er'6ver their perfons'and eſtates, and put a 


| force into the magiſtrate's hand to execute his 
limited will arbitrarily upon them. This 


ere to put themſelves into à worſe condition 


ba the ſtate of nature, wherein 


they had a 


ber to defend their right againſt the inju- 
of others, and were upon equal terms ot 


te to maintain, whether inyaded by a ſin - 
man, or many in combination. Where 


55200 #by ſuppoſing they have given up themſelves 5 


1 


11 the abſolute arbitrary power and will of a 
eint | | egiflator, they have diſarmed themſelves, and 


umed him, to make a prey of them when he 


k N | pleaſes. IIe being in a much worſe condi- 


42 „ is expoſed to the arbitrary power 


ne man, who has the command of 100, 
he that is expoſed to the arbitrary pow. 


eko, ooo ſingle men; no body being ſe- 


d, 


Jae that his will, ho has ſuch a comman 


18 


is better, than Une wider nam} to 
force be 100, os times ſtrong ger. And wy 1 

fore whatever form the coninionventh With! | whi 
der, the ruling power ought to govern 
clared and received laws, and not x Oh 

di ctates and undetermined ——— | 
or then mankind. will be in a fir worſe chi 


1 have armed one, or a few men vith M 5 
joint power of a multitude, to force them | | 
obey at pleaſure the exorbitant and unlimited | *- 
decrees of the fudden thoughts, or unt 


dition, than in the ſtate of nature, if thif | vght 


ſtrained, and il wat moment unknowy | {vr 


a — any meafures ſet 
which may guide and their actiom 
For all the power the ne has, bel 
only for the of the ſociety, as it ou 
not to be arbitrary and at pleaſure, ſo it bil 
to be exerciſed by eſtabliſhed and promi 
gated laws; that both the people may hu 


din | wot 


their duty, and be fafe and ſecure within n 


limits of the law; and the rulers too ki 
withia hair Sup bonaaty; nad wor be xc 
by the power they have in their hands, tow | %: 
ploy it to ſuch purpoſes, and by ſuch Ladd 
ſures, as — not have knoun tell. 
own not wi r 91 2198 
138. Thirdly, The ſupreme power tb 
not take from any man any part of hit 
perty without his own conſent. For iti 


|; 


fervation of property being . he 


vernment, and that for which men 
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ito ſociety, it neceſſarily ſuppoſes and requires 
that the people ſhould have property, without 
which they mult be ſuppoſed to loſe that, hy 
entering into ſociety, which was the end for” 
which chey entered into it, too groſs an ab- 
ſurdity for any man to own. Men therefore 
i ſociety having property, they have ſuch a 
to the goods, which by the law of the 
community are theirs, that no body hath a 
right. to take their ſubſtance or any part of 
t from them, without their on conſent ; 
without this they have no property at all. 
Far, 1 have truly no property in that, which 
mother can by right take from me, when he 
pleaſes, againſt my conſent. Hence it is 2 
miſtake to think, that the ſupreme or legiſla- 
ktive power of any commonwealth, can do 
what.it will, and diſpoſe of the eſtates of the 
ſubject arbitrarily, or take any part of them 
4 pleaſure. This is not much to be feared 
n governments where the legiſlative conſiſts, 


Mriable, whoſe members upon the diſſolution 
Ahe aſſembly, are ſubjects under the com- 
non, laws of their country, equally with the 
ſt, But in governments, where the legiſla- 
ive is in one lalling aflembly always in being, 
in one man, as in abſolute monarchies, there 
i danger ſtill, that they will think themſelves 
9: have a diſtin& intereſt, from the reſt af 
the community; and fo will be apt to increaſe 
their. own riches and power, by taking ins 
TS they 
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Folly or in part, in aſſemblies which are 0 
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they think fit from the people. For am-], 
propertytis not at all ſecure, though thereſbe 
good and equitable laws to fet the bouhds f 
it, between him and his: fellow ſubjecti dhe 
who commands thoſe ſubjects, havepowery 
take from any private man, what pat che 
pleaſes of his property, and uſe and diſpo ef 
it as he thinks good. Bet | 
| Alt 139. But | government into -whatf6ever 


hands it is put, being as I have before d, ,of 


that men might have and ſecure their proper. | - 

ties, the prince, or ſenate, however iin 

have power to make laws, for the regulisg 
af property, between the - ſubjects -one". 


mongſt another, yet can never have a power | @ 


to take to themſelves the whole, or any pitt | it. 
of the ſubjects „vithout theirown | 
conſent. For this would be in e | 
leave them no property at all. And W 
us fee, that even abſolute power, where hn 
neceſſary, is not arbitrary by being abfee, n 
but is ſtill limited by that reaſon,” and c-. 
ed to thoſe ends, which required it in 
caſes to be abſolute, we need look no 
than the common practice of martial ui. 
line. For the preſervation of the aftyjWi 
in it of the whole commonwealth; requiram 
abfolute obedience to the command fy 
ſuperior officer, and it is juſtly-death td 
dey or diſpute'the moſt dangerous! of lth | + 
fonable of them; but yet we ſee, that _ 
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| ſuch: blind. obedience is 
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* nt, that could command a ſoldier 
— to the mouth of a eannon, or 
ſtand in a breach, where he is almoſt ſure to 
periſh, can command that ſoldier to give him 
one penny of his money; nor the general, 
that can condemn him to death for deferting 
bis poſt, or for not obeying the moſt deſpe- 
rate orders, can yet with all his abſolute pow- - 
er of life and death, diſpoſe of one farthing 
of that ſoldier's eſtate, or ſeize one jot of his 
| goods; whom yet he. can command any thing, 
_ nd hang — 4a leaſt diſobedience. Becauſe 
to that 
end, for which the commander has his pow- 
er, uiz. the preſervation of the reſt ; but the 
| Hot of hs goods has nothing 10 do with 
t. 
540. It is. a 


; * 


u cannot be 


very one who enjoys his ſhare of the protection, 
Jhould pay out of his eſtate his proportion ns 
the; maintenance of it. Zut ſtill it muſt be 
With his own. conſent, i. e. the conſent of the 
Majority, giving it either by themſelves, or 
their repreſentatives choſen by them. For if 
du one ſhall claim a power to lay and levy 
axes on the people, by his own authority, 
and without ſuch conſent of the people, he 


hereby invades the fundamental law of pro- 
erty, and ſubverts the end of government. 


ates mee have I in that, which ano- 
12811 H h - +  aher 


"11208 


without great charge, and it is ſit . 
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ther may by right take, when he pleaſes 0 


himſelf? BE + ed had 
141 Fourthly, The legiſlative cannot trank, 


fer the power of making laws to any other | 


hands. For it being but a delegated power 


from the people, they who have it, cannqt 


| Paſs it over to others. 'The people alc 


appoint the ſorm of the commonwealth, uh 


18 by conſtituting the legiſlative, and ap im. 


ing in whoſe hands that ſhall be. Andy 


the people have ſaid, we will ſubmit to rulez, 
and be governed by laws made by ſuch men, | 


and in ſuch forms, no body elle can ſay other 
men ſhall make laws for them; nor an the, 
ra! 


14 


people be bound by any laws, but ſuch NA | < 


enacted by them whom they have chokn, 
er of the legiſlative being derived fromthe. 
people by a poſitive voluntary grant and in, 
ſtitucion, can be no other, than what that po- 
ſitive grant conveyed, which being only to 
make laws, and not to make legiſlators, the 
legiſlative can have no power to trans!er thei: 


authorized to make laws for them. The pow. 


authority of making laws, and place it mo | 


ther hands. 


7 
U 
7 
4 
* 


142. Theſe are the bounds which the truſt, = 


law of God and nature, have ſet to the leg, | 


_ that is put in them by the ſociety, and the 


ſlative power of every commonwealth, in W; 
forms of government. —_— 


Firſt, They are to govern by promulgated, | 


eſtabliſhed laws, not to be varied in PRA: | 


kr caſes, but to have one rule for rich and 


poor, for the favourite at court, and the coun- 


try man at plough. 


Secondly, Theſe laws alſo ought to be de- 
ſigued for no other end ultimately, but the 
good of the people. SOR Wn Oe org 

"Thirdly, They muſt not raiſe taxes on the 


property of the people, without the conſent 


of the people, given by themſelves, or their 
deputies. And this properly concerns N 


| ſuch governments where the legiſlative is al- 


ways in being, or at leaſt where the people 
have not reſerved any part of the legiſlative to 
deputies, to be from time to time choſen by 


%%% ̃ ͤ neld 
| | *Fourthly, The legiſlative neither muſt nor 


can transfer the power of making laws to any 
body elſe, or place it any where, but where 


the people have. 


CHAP. XII. 


| Of the Legiſlative, Executive, and Fed.rative 


Power of the commonwealth, 


| 143. Tas legiſlative power is that, which 


has a right to direct how the force of the 


_ commonwealth ſhall be employed for preſerv- 


ing the community and the members of it. 
But becauſe thoſe laws which are conſtantly 


do de executed, and whoſe force is always to 
continue, may be made in a little time; there- 


H h 2 fore 


them for the public 
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fore there is no need, that the legiſlative 
ſhould be always in being, not having always 


Tons, who have 


graſp at power, for the ſa 
power of making laws, to have alſo in 


the 


their hands tbe power to execute them, where. 


dy they 


may. Exemps themſelves from obedi. 
ence to the 


ws they make, and fuit the law, 


have a diſtin& intereſt from the reſt of the 
community, contrary to the end of ſocie 
and government: Therefore in well or 


commonwealths, where the good of the whole | 


is ſo conſidered, as it ought, the legillatne 
power is put into the hands of divers perlons, 


who duly aſſembled, have by themſelves, or | 
Jointly with others, a power to make laws, | 


which when they have done, being ſeparate 

again, they are themſelves ſubject to the laws, 
they had made; which is a new and near tle 

upon them, to take care, that they make 


good 92 & x. Tow 
144. But becauſe the laws, that are at one 
and in a ſhort time made, have a conſtant ali 


1 laſting force, and need a perpetual executiol If 


or an attendance thereunto: Therefore it 


_ neceſſary there ſhould be a power always in 
being, which ſhould fee to the execution of 
the laws that are made, and remain in ws 


, 3 
: a 
. 


buſineſs to do. And becauſe it may be too | 
great a temptation to human frailty apt to 


both in its making, and execution, to their | 
own private advantage, and thereby come to 
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And thus the legiſlative and executive power 


2 * 
* 


4 


8 2 


1 
$1 
n of 


FFS EBEL 


| come often to be ſeparated. 


145- There is another power in every com- 
monwealth, which one may call natural, be- 


uſe it is that which anſwers to the power 
every man naturally had before he entered in- 
to ſociety. For though in a commonwealth 


the members of it are diſtin& perſons ſtill in 


| teference to one another, and as ſuch are go- 
| verned by the laws of the ſociety; yet in re- 


ference to the reſt of mankind, they make 


| one body, which is, as every member of it be- 


fore was, ſtill in the ſtate of nature with the 


| reſt of mankind. Hence it is, that the con- 


troyerſies that happen between any man of the 
ſociety 
naged by the public; and an injury done to 
a member of their body, engages the whole 


1 the reparation of it. So that under this con- 


deration, the whole community is one body 
the ſtate of nature, in reſpect of all other 
Rates or perſons out of its community. # 
146. This therefore contains the power of 
ar and peace, lcagues and alliances, and all 


the tranſaQtions, with all perſons and com- 
| Dunities without the commonwealth, and 


ay be called federative, if any one pleaſes. 
the thing be underſtood, I am indifferent : 


Fr tot the name. 


. 147, Theſe two powers, executive and fe. 
derative, though they be really diſtinct in 


themſelves, yet one comprehending the exe- 


h 3 cution 


With thoſe that are out of 1 it, are ma- 
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cution of the municipal laws of the ſociety 
within itſelf, upon all that are parts of it; the | 
other the management of the ſecurity and in- 


tereſt of the public without, with all thoſe 


that it may receive benefit or — 4 from, 
» And 


yet they are always almoſt unit 


though this federative power in the well orill 0 


: management of it be of great moment to the 
commonwealth, yet it is much leſs capable to 


be directed by antecedent, ſtanding, poſitive | 
laws, than the executive; and fo mult neceſ. 


 farily be left to the prudence and wiſdom of 
thoſe, whoſe hands it is in, to be managed for. 


the public good. For the laws that concers | ing; 


| ſubjects one amongſt ancther, being to dite 
their actions, may well enough pr 


and the variation of deſigns and intereſt” 
muſt be left in great part to the prudence of 
thoſe, who have this power committed a 
them, to be managed by the beſt af then 
ſkill, for the advantage of the commonwealth: 
148. Though, as I ſaid, the executive a 


But what is to be done in reference 40 b. | is 
reigners, depending much upon their actiau, | mul 


federative power of every community ben m 


ally diſtinct in themſelves, yet they are h 
1y to be ſeparated, and placed at the amis" 


time, in the hands of diſtin& perſons. FM | 


both of them requiring the force of the-dogs 
ety for their exerciſe, it is almoſt impralli 
cable to place the force of the common ea 


in diſtin&t, and not ſubordinate. bands 3:0" bo 
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| that the executive and federative power 


| hould be placed in perſons, that might act 
| ſeparately, whereby the force of the public 


vould be under different commands, which - 
vould be apt ſometime or other to cauſe dif. 
ae and ruin. b 


CHAP. x. ne; e 
Of the Subordination of the Powers of the Can 


Jin  monmwealth. 


140. nden in a un common 
vealth, ſtanding upon its own baſis, and 48. 
ing according to its own nature, that is is, Ac. 
ing for the preſervation of the community, 
i there can de but one ſupreme power, which. 
is the legfliative, to which all the reſt are and 
nuſt de ſubordinate, yet the legiſlative being 
only an ora wer to act for certain ends, 
there remains ſtill in the people a ſupreme 
3 to remove or alter the legiſlative, when 
find the legiſlative act contrary to the 
repoſed in t — For all power given 


1 vith-truſt for the attaining an end, being li- 


mited by that end, whenever that end is ma- 


a _—_ neglected, or oppoſed, the truſt muſt 


ly be forfeited, and the power de- 


Favs | volve into the hands of thoſe that gave it, who 
lo Y it anew where 


they thall think 
their ſafety and ſecurity. 


perpetually retains a ſupreme 


de community | 
\ woes of laving themſelves from the „ E 


And thus 


344 


and deſigns of any x body, 
ſlators, whenever t 
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the liberties and properties of 


| je&t. For no man or ſociety of men, having 

to deliver up their preſervation, or 
conſequently the means of it, to the abſolute 
| will and arbitrary dominion of another; ver 


ever any one ſhall go about to bring them 
into ſuch a flaviſh condition, they will always 


have a right to preſerve, what they have not 
a power to part with; and to rid themſelye, | 
of thoſe, Who invade this fundamental, 1. 
cered, and unalterable law of ſelf. preſervation, 


for which they entered into ſociety. 

thus the community may be ſaid in lis ke 
ſpect to be always the ſupreme, power, hu 
not as conſidered under any form of gayett: 
ment, becauſe this power of the people 
never take place till the government b 
I ſolved. | ef 
| 150. In all caſes, whilſt the governmat 
ſubſiſts, the legiſlative is the ſupreme poet. 
For what can give laws to another, 
needs be ſuper 


the ſociety, preſcribing rules to their action 
and giving power of execution, where, 
are tranſgreſſed, the legiſlative muſt net k 


the ſupreme, and all other powers in | 


members 


even of their legi 1 
all be ſo fooliſh; 5. or | 


ſo — as to mg and carry on deſigns. 3. 
the ſub 


—— 


2 


- = 2 


ior to him; and ſince the | 
gi.llative is no otherwiſe legiſlative of the | 

_ ety, but by the right it has to make laws | wi 
for all the parts, and for every member d | 


members or parts of the ſociety 
aud ſubordinate to it. 


| cutive is veſted in a ſingle 
| ſoa ſharein the legiſlative ; there'that ſingle 


there being no law to be made without his 


| ever ſubjeC him to the other 
tive, he is properly enough in this ſenſe ſu- 


— ESRB, ˙ ͤ lu: THT TT 
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„derived from 


1c. In ſome common weulthe where the 


legiſlative is not always in being, and the exe- 


perſon, who has al- 


perſon in a very tolerable ſenſe may alſo be 


| called ſupreme, not that he has in himſelf 
| all the ſupreme power, which is of that law. 


making : But becauſe he has in him the ſu- 


- preme execution, from hom all inferior ma- 
_ giltrates derive all their ſeveral ſubordinate 
| powers, or At leaſt the greateſt part of them ; . 


having alſo no legiſlative ſuperior to him, 


expected ſhould 
part of the legiſ- 


conſent, which cannot 'be 


preme. But yet it is to be obſervec, that 


though oaths of allegiance and fealty are 


taken to him, it is not to him as ſupreme le- 
gillator, but as ſupreme executor of the law, 
made by a joint power of him with others; 
„ being nothing but an obedience ac- 

cording to law, which when he violates, he 


has no right to obedience, nor can claim it 
otherwiſe than as the public perſon veſted 


with the power of the law, and ſo is to be 


| Confidered as the image, phantom, or repre- 


lentative of the commonwealth, ated by the 
vill of the ſociety, declared in its laws ; and 
thus' he has no will, no power, but that 
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of the lw. But when he quits this thre | a4 
Vis 


ſentation, this public will, and acts 
own private will, he degrades hinifclf, 4nd 
is but a-fingle private perſon without power: 

and without will, that has any right to bt 


dience; the members owing no bedient Ma 


but to the public will of the ſociety. 
152. The executive power placed 2½ 
vrhere but in a perſon, that has alſo a'ſhaft 
in the legiſlative, is viſibly ſubordinate aul 
accountable to it, and may be at pleaſure 
changed and diſplaced ; fo that it is not the 
ſupreme executive power veſted in one, why 


tinct ſuperior legiſlative to be ſubordinateand 


a ccountable to, farther than he himſelf ff | * 


join and conſent : ſo that he is no more l 


ordinate than he himſelf ſhall think fit, whith | © 


one may certainly conclude will be but f, 
little. Of other miniſterial and ſubordinate 
powers in a commonwealth, we need wt 
ſpeak, they being ſo multiphed with infinit 
variety, in the different cuſtoms and con 
tutions of diſtinct commonwealths, that 
impoſſible to give a particular account of wel 
all. Only thus much, which is nece 
our preſent purpoſe, we may take ni 15 
concerning them, that they have no mH 
of authority any of them, beyond what 
poſitive grant and commiſſion, delegated, 
them, and are all of them account « 
ſome other power in the commonwealt” i 
| 153.2 


having a ſhare in the legiſlative, has nodif. | 
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„153. It is not neceſſary, nor ſo much as 
1 convenient, that the legiſlative ſhould be al- 
F ays in being. But abſolutely neceſſary that 
nl he executive power ſhould, becauſe there is 
©* | not always need of, new laws to be made, but: 
| made. When the legiſlative have put the ex- 
- | ecution. of the laws, they make, into other 
# | hands, they have a power {till to reſume it 

out of thoſe hands, when they find cauſe, and 
, | to. punith for any mahadminiſtration againſt 


— 


che laws. The ſame holds alſo in regard of 
#4 | the federative power, that and the executive 
„ | beir g both miniſtetial and ſubordinate to the 
9 | egillative, which as has been ſhewed in a con- 
is | fituted commonwealth, is the ſupreme: The 
is | egtflative alfo in this caſe being ſuppoſed to 
as” | conſult of ſeveral perſons; (for if it be a ſingle 
a | perſon, it cannot but be always in being, and 
Fill us ſupreme, naturally have the ſupreme 

= | xeculive.. power, together with the legiſla- 

- ay | ye) may aſſemble and exerciſe their legiſla- 
ture, at the times, that either their original 
jag | conſtitution, or their own, adjournment ap- 
hints, or when they pleaſe; if neither of 

ok | theſe hath appointed any time, or there be no 
| "ay preſcribed to convoke them. For the 
ned lupreme. power being placed in them by the 
SW people, it is always in them, and they may 
ja exeraile it when they, pleaſe, unleſs by their 
aig mginal cqnſtitution they are limited to cer- 
3 din ſeaſons, or by an act of their ſupreme 
53 th: | 8 | | Power, 
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power, they have adjourned to à contin 
time; and when that time comes, they bee 
2 right to aſſemble and act again. 


£7961 
154. If on legiſlative or uy part of | 
made up of ' repreſentatives for Ulik | 
time by Soy 2 which afterwards return 
into the ordinary ſtate of fubjects, and hae 
no ſhare in the legiſſature but M 
choĩce, this power ny. chuſing muſt alſo be 
erciſed by the people, either at A 
pointed fe or elſe when th | 

| moned to tz. ns 10 this lane? ca, 
power 0 convoking the l tive, is oft | 

aced in the See arid has ofe 


FEEPSRSS 755 


_ nd 


* Sn 
, 


_ nanily to. 
of theſe two limitations in reſpect of uu: 1 
That either the original conſtitution re 5 


5 their aſſembling and acting at certain in 
ad and then the executive power Sek wa 

but miniſterially ifſue directions for mo 
ing and aſſembling, according to due fot 
Or elſe it is left to his prudence to calFth 
by new elections, when the occafions'br 
gencies of the public require the Aenne 

of old or making new laws, or the redreſs 
prevention of any inconveniences, that U 
or threaten the people. EEE 
155. It may be demanded here ere, Whapifle 
executive power being poſſeſſed of. "the Tore | | 
of the commonwealth, mall make u as 


force to hinder the meeting and a 
the public exigencies require it? 1 78 150% 


— 
— 


— 


* = — - * Wo - « ”> 
2 , . — 3 
« : k wo 

S me * be . 


— 9 


legiſlative, when the original conſtiti 


100 
File 
te | | 
ht | . 
x 
i} 
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force upon the people without authority, and 


ry to the truſt put in him, that does 
ſo, is a ſtate of war with the people, who have 
aright to re-inſtate their legiſlative in the ex- 


e | erciſe of their power. For having erected a 


tive, with an intent they ſhould exercife 


the power of making laws, cither at certain 


ſet times, or when there is need of it, when 


1 they are hindered by any force from, what is 


neceſſary to the ſociety, and wherein the 
= 1 of the people conſiſts, 


=p SEE ve a right to remove it by force. 


all ſtates and conditions the true remedy 


of force without authority, is to oppoſe force 


t9.it. The uſe of force without authority, 
always puts him that uſes it into a ſtate of war, 

a the aggreor, and renders him liable to be 
med accordingly. | 


8 1 The power of aſſembling and diſmiſ- 


legillative, placed i in the executive, 
ves not the executive a ſuperiority over it, 
t. is a fiduciar) truſt placed i in * for 
ſafety of the, Xeople, in a caſe where 
8 uncertainty, an 75 ariablenels of human af- 
ird could not bear a ſteady fixed rule. For it 
not ot being poſſible, that the firſt framers of the 
nment ſhould, by any foreſight, be fo 
1 maſters of future events, as to be able 
ex ſo juſt periods of return and duration 
14 55 le . of the legiſlative, in all times 
1 come, that, might exactly anſwer all the 


;\figencies of by; ern ; the beſt 
9379] + 
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remedy could be found for this defect, was 


to truſt this to the prudence of one who wa 
to be preſent, and whoſe buſineſs it was to | 


watch over the public good. Conſtant fre. 


quent meetings of thelegiſſative, and long con. 


tinuations of their aſſemblies, without neceſ. 
ſary occaſion, could not be but burthenſome 
to the people, and muſt neceſſarily in time pro- 
duce more dangerous inconveniences, and jet 
the quick turn of affairs might be ſometime 


ſuch as to need their preſent help: Any delay | 


of their convening might endanger the public; 
and ſometimes too their buſineis might be ſo 
great, that the limited time of their fitting 


might be too ſhort for their work, and rob the 
public of that benefit which could be had only | 
from their mature deliberation. What then | 
could be done in this caſe to prevent the com 
munity from being expoſed ſometime or other | 
to eminent hazard, on one ſide or the other, | 


by fixed intervals and periods, ſet to the meet: 


ing and acting of the legiſlative, but to en 


truſt it to the prudence of ſome, who being 


preſert, and acquainted with the ſtate of pw | 


lic affairs, might make uſe of this prerogie 
tive for the public good? And where elle 


could this beſo well placed as in his hands, who | 


was intruſtec with the execution of the laws | 
for the fame end? Thus ſuppoſing theregt | 


lation of times for the aſſembling and fitting | 
of the legiſlative, rot ſettled by the original | 
conſtitution, it naturally fell into the _ | 


| 
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c che executive, not as an arbitrary power de- 
pending on his good pleafure, but with this 


truſt always to have it exerciſed only for the 


publie weal, as the occurrences of times and 


change of affairs might require. Whether 
ſettled periods of their convening, or a liberty 
left to the prince for convoking the legiſlative, 
or perhaps a mixture of both, hath the leaſt 
inconvenience attending it, it is not my buſi. 


neſs here to inquire, but only to ſhew, that 
though the executive power may have the 
prerogative of convoking and diffolving ſuch 
_ conventions of the legiſlative, yet it is not 


2 thereby ſuperior to it. 


157. Things of this world are in ſo con- 


ſtant a flux, that nothing remains long in 


the ſame ſtate. Thus people, riches, trade, 


power, changetheir ſtations, Aouriſhing migh- 
ty cities come to ruin, and prove in time ne- 
gilected deſolate corners, whilſt other unfre- 
quented places grow into populous countries, 
filled with wealth and inhabitants. But things 
not always changing equally, and private in- 

tereſt often keeping up cuſtoms and privileg- 
es, when the reaſons of them are ceaſed, it 
often comes to paſs, that in governments, 
Where part of the legiſlative conſiſts of repre- 
ſentatives choſen by the people becomes very 
uncqual and diſproportionate to the reaſons 

it was at firſt eſtabliſned upon. To what 
groſs abſurdities the following of cuſtom, 


when reafon has left it, may lead, we may be 
257 ſatisſied, 


er of convoking the legiſlative, obſerving ra- 
ther the true proportion, than faſhion of re 
preſentation, regulates, not by old cuſtom. | 
but true reaſon, the number of members, u 
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ſatisfied, when we ſee the bare name EE Mo 


town, of which there remains not ſo much y | 


the ruins, where ſcarce ſo much houſing az |. ® 


ſheepcoat, or more inhabitants than N 
herd is to be found, ſends as many repreſen. 
tatives to the grand aſſembly of law-maker,, 
as a whole county numerous in people, and 
powerful in riches. This ſtrangers ſtand 3. 
mazed at, and every one muſt confeſs needs 
a remedy. Though moſt think it hard to 
find one, becauſe the conſtitution of the legi- 
flative being the original and ſupreme aQ of | 
the ſociety, antecedent to all poſitive laws in 
it, and depending wholly on the people, no 
inferior power can alter it. And therefore 


the people, when the legiſlative is once con. | 0 


ſtituted, in having ſuch a government as ve 


have been ſpeaking of, no power to act W 
long as the government ſtands ; this inconve. 


nience is th ought incapable of a remedy. g 


fo juſt and fundamental a rule, that he who 


_ ſincerely follows it cannot dangeroully er. 


If therefore the executive, who has the pow. 


all places, that have a right to be diſtin * 


3 epreſented, which no part of the people how. 


0 


ever incorporated can pretend to, but in pro- 


portion to the aſſiſtance which it affords W 


the 


1 [- 
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| the public, it cannot be judged to have ſet up 
a new legiſlative, but to have reſtored the old 
and true one, and to have rectified the diſor- 
ders, which ſucceſſion of time had inſenfibly, 
as well as inevitably introduced. For it being 
tte intereſt, as well as intention of the people, 
to have a fair and equal repreſentative; who. 
ever brings it neareſt to that, is an undoubt- 
ed friend to, and eſtabliſher of the govern- 
ment, and cannot mils the conſent and appro- 
bation of the community. Prerogative being 
nothing but a power in the hands of the prince, 
to provide for the public good, in ſuch caſes, 
vhich depending upon unforeſeen and uncer- 
tain occurrences, certain and unalterable laws 
could not ſafely direct; whatſoever ſhall be 
done manifeſtly for the good of the people, 
and the eſtabliſhing the government upon its 
true foundations, is and always will be juſt 


r r 


prerogative. The power of erecting new cor - 

| | porations, and therewith new repreſentatives, 
4 carries with it a ſuppoſition, that in time the 
rt." | meaſures of repreſentation might vary, and 


4 | thoſe places have a juſt right to be repreſent- 
ba | ed which before had none; and by the ſame 
„reaſon, thoſe ceaſe to have a right, and be 
* too inconſiderable for ſuch a privilege, which 
| before had it. It is not a change from the 
1 preſent ſtate, which perhaps corruption or de- 
Jaap has introduced, that makes an inroad up- 
„on the government, but the tendency of it to 
” | Wmureor oppreſs the people, and to fet up one 
Ins "=" "wy „ 


bh | 8 5 3 A 


part, or party, with a diſtinQion from, and | 
an unequal ſubjection of the reſt. 


ever cannot but be acknowledged to be of al 1 


vantage to the ſociety, and people in genetiſ 
Ons and laſting — will alwayij 
when done, juſtify afelf and whenever the 

people ſhall chuſe their repreſentatives upon 
juſt and undeniably equal meaſures, ſuitable 
to the original frame of the governmentzit | 
cannot be doubted to be the will and af | 1 
the ſociety, whoever er c or cauſed them | 
fo to do. 7 55 OJ 
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„ Wurz the legiſlative and execus 
power are in diſtin& hands, (as they se 
moderated manarchies, and well - framed | 
vernments) there the good of the ſocietis 

quires, that ſeveral things ſhould: be fn 
the diſcretion of him, that has the exequunt | 
power. For the legiſlators not being abe 

foreſee and provide by laws, for all that u 

be uſeful to the community, the executad 

the laws having the power in his — þ 

by the common law of nature a ri 

ule of it for the good of the ſociety, in ail | 
caſes, where the municipal law has —— 
direction, till the legiſlative can conv 

be e to provide for it. Many ii 


7 . 
N 
| 87 
. * 


EST NX 


4. 


there are, which the law can by no means 
provide for, and thoſe muſt neceſſarily be 
left to the diſcretion of him that has the exe- 
cative power in his hands, to be ordered by 
him: as the public good and advantage ſhall 
require: Nay, it is fit that the laws them- 
ſelves ſhould in ſome caſes give way to the ex- 
ecutive power, or rather to this fundamental 
kw of nature and government, viz. That as 
| much as may be, all the members of the ſociety 


re to be preſerved. For ſince many accidents 
| may happen, wherein a ſtrict and rigid obſer- 


ration of the laws may do harm; (as not-pull 


31 | fire, when the next to it is burning) and a 


man may come ſometimes within the reach 
| of the law, which makes no diſtinction of 
perſons, by an action that may deſerve reward 


is | andpardon ; it is fit the ruler ſhould have a 


power, in many caſes, to mitigate the ſeverity 
of the law, and pardon ſome offenders: For 
the end of government being the preſerva- 


int | ton of all, as much as may be, even the guil- 


ye to be ſpared, where it can prove no pre- 
n EE 


160. This power to act according to dif- | 


+ fetion for the publie good, without the pre- 
ſeription of the law, and ſometimes even a- 
ron it, is that which is called prerogative. 

'fince in ſome I the law. ma- 


king power is not 


Iways in being, and is u- 


ng lually too numerous, and fo too flow, for the 


diſpatch 


down an innocent man's houſe to ſtop the I 
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difpatch requiſite to execution: and becauſeꝛl 
ſo it is impoſlible to foreſee, and fo by lawsu 


provide for all accidents and neceſſities that 
may concern the public; or to make ſuch lan 
as will do no harm, if they are executed with 
an inflexible rigou 
on all 
therefore there is a latitude left to the execy. 
tive power, to do many things of choice 
which the laws do not preſcribe. © 


ur, on all occaſions, and | 
s that may come in their way, | 


SFS LFS 


161. This power, whilſt employed for jke 


the truſts and ends of the government, i;. 


doubted prerogative, and never is queltiot 
ed. For the people are very ſeldom or fett 
ſcrupulous or nice in the point; they ag 
from examining prerogative, whilſt it F (4 
any tolerable degree employed for the uſt 
was meant, that is, for. the good of the . 
ple, and not manifeſtly againſt it. Bur 
there comes to be a queſtion between tle, 
executive power and the people, abo f 
thing claimed as a prerogative ; the tend 
cy of the exerciſe of ſuch prerogative to 
good or hurt of the people will eaſily decide 
that queſtion. rag 
162. It is eaſy to conceive, that in the , 
fancy of governments, when commonwealtly, 


| 
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differed little from families in number of li. 


ple, they differed from them too but krtlew, a 
number of laws: And the goyernors, "bein. [erg 


as the fathers of them, watching over _ 


: | take or flattery prevailed with weak princes 
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| for their good, the government was almoſt 


all prerogative. A few eſtabliſhed laws ſerv- 
ed the turn, and the diſcretion and care of 
the ruler ſupplied the reſt. But when miſ- 


to make uſe of this power for private ends of 
their own, and not for the public good, the 
people were fain by expreſs laws to get pre- 
rogative determined in thoſe, points wherein 


«| they found diſadvantage from it: And thus 


declared limitations of prerogative were by 


the people found neceſſary in cafes which ws 


, and their anceſtors had left, in the utmoſt 
| latitude, to the wiſdom of thoſe princes, who 


„ 


N 


; . 
* | 
ann. 
# © 


made no other but a right uſe of it, that is, 


is for the good of their people. 


X 16 3. And therefore they have a very 
wong notion of government, who ſay, that 


FF | the people have incroached upon the pre- 


ative, when they have got any part of it 
med by poſitive laws. For in ſo doing 


ut || tiey have not pulled from the prince any 


ung that of right belonged to him, but on- 


Barn I declared, that that power which they inde- 

dere knitely left in his or his anceſtor's hands, to 
lde exerciſed for their good, was not a thing 
ich they intended for him when he uſed it 


ether wiſe. For the end of government be- 
las the good of the community, whatſoever 
e Merations are made in it, tending to that 

end, cannot be incroachments upon any bo- 


dy, 


— Of Civil. Go 
dy, ſince no body in government can havez | 
right tending to any other end. And thoke 

only are incroachments which prejudice gr 
hinder the public good. Thoſe who ſap | 
therwiſe, ſpeak as if the prince had a diltn& | ; 
and ſeparate intereſt from the good of the | 
community, and was not made for it, the | 
root and fource from which ſpring almoſtal | ;, 
thoſe evils and diſorders which happen n 
kingly governments. And indeed if tha be + 
ſo, the people under his government are 1 

a ſociety of rational creatures, entered mio} f 
community for their mutual good; they u 

not ſuch as have ſet rulers over themſelves, 4:8 
to guard and promote that good; but ate, 

bg looked on as a herd of inferior creaturs | jm; 
under the dominion of a maſter, who keep} «;; 
them and works them for his own plealure| pe +. 
or profit. If men were ſo void of reaſon, ad} 
drutiſh, as to enter into ſociety upon fucl| eh 
terms, prerogative might indeed be, witt ti 
ſome men would have it, an arbitrary po! "14 
to do things hurtful to the people. 12106 
164. But ſince a rational creature can! 4'þ, 
de ſuppoſed when free, to put himſelf inf uns 
ſubjection to another, for his own Mt} hum; 
(though where he finds a good and wigſi hey 
ler, he may not perhaps think it eie Gee 
ceſſary or uſeful, to ſet preciſe bounds f the ; 
power in all things) prerogative can be but 
thing but the people's permitting their Ts 
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do do ſeveral things of their own free choice, 
ea | where the law was ſilent, and ſometimes too 

inſt the direct letter of the law, for the 
public good; and their acquieſcing in it 
> | when ſo done. For ar a good prince, who 
nis mindful of the truſt put into his hands, and 
e | careful of the good of his people, cannot 
le | have too much prerogative, that is, power 
tal] to do good: So a weak and ill prince, who 
anf would claim that power his predeceflors 
at be ad exerciſed without the direction of the law, 
ew] as a prerogative belonging to him by right 
en of his office, which he may exerciſe at his 
ye] pleaſure, to make or promote an intereſt 
elves, | diſtin from that of the public, gives the 
eo people an occaſion to claim their right, and 
aus | limit that power, which, whilit it was exer- 


5 *ifed for their good, they were content ſhould | 


be tacitly allowed. 
165. And therefore he Ha will look into 
n rs the hiſtory of England, will find that prero- 
„ M "pative was always largeſt in the hands of our 
Ld "wiſeſt and beſt princes; becauſe the people 
146 | obſerving the whole tendency of their actions 
cn to be the public good, conteſted not what 
lf i "was done without law to that end; or if any 

baue human frailty or miſtake (for princes are but 
wit "men made as others) appeared in ſome ſmall 
Aden Jeclinations from that end; yet it was viſible 
ds u ide main ot their conduct tended to nothing 
n ben but the care of the public. The people 
T7 7907 e therefore 


their prerogative, as if what Rad 


they ſo pleaſed; it has often occaſion 
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2 
therefore kindin reaſon tobe ſatxigh f 
theſe princes, w 


,aQed, 1 
or contrary to . 


ed.i in what they did, and, 0 5 
complaint, let them enlarge cheir p 


their laws, ſince they 
the foundation and end ef al lang, the f 


blic 
princes indeelf Af 


good. 
166. Such God-like 
ſome title to arbitrary — 4 by that & 
_ thas would . abſolute moni 


reigns of A. princes have — ng; ih 
dangerous to the. liberties of their i c 
For when their ſucceſſors, mana 1 
draw the actions of thoſe rulers 1 
precedent, and make them the. Flaw 


only for the good of the people, was 11 | 
in them to do, for the harm of the | 


pd and ſometimes public e 
the people could recover their original 
and get that to be declared not to be pi 
| gative, which * was never ſo: f 
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apoſſible that any body in the ſociety ſhould | 
fer Have a right to do the people harm; 
ough it de reg and — 
= | the people not go about to wc 

dounds to the p tive of thoſe kings or 
8 , who themſelves tranſgreſſed not the 


” The power of calling perithmancs'th 
12 and, as to time, place, and dura- 


Er pre we of the king, 

bur ſtill with this truſt, that it ſhall be made 

fe of for the good of the nation; as the exi- 

HE the times, and variety of occaſions 
ally 


equire. For it being impoſſible to fore 
e which ſhould always de the fitteſt place 
for them to affemblc in, and what” the beſt 
 Teaſon ; the choice of theſe was left with the 
Senne powef, as might be moſt ſubſer vient 
the public good, 0 deſt Ficits the ad of 
. 
"168. The old queſtion will be ds in this 
er of prerogative. But who” ſhall be 
F {ori when this power is made a right uſe of? 
Amer: berweeh an executive power in be- 
Ang, with Ar a prerogative, and a legiſlative 
$ upon his will for their conven- 
| e can be no judge on earth: as there 
Waren none between the legiſlative and che 
| . executive, or the legi- 
Hat —_ "5 have got the power in their 
K k | Hands. 


l 
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hands, deſign, or go about t enſave or & 


| ſtroy them. ; The people have no other reme, 


dy in this, 28 in all other caſes where they 


have no, judge on earth, but to appeal to hep 
ven. For th 
ciſing a power the people never put ini de 
hands, (whe can never be ſuppoſed to conſent 


that any body ſhould. rule over them for thee | 
harm) do that which they have nat a right 


to do. And whete tlie body of the 


or any ſingle man js deprived of their right, 
or is under the exerciſe of a power without | 
right, and have no appeal on earth, then they 

have a liberty to appeal to heaven, whenever | 

they judge the cauſe of ſufficient moment. | 

And therefore though the people cannot be | -- 

| Judge, ſo as to have by the conſtitution 0 


that ſociety any ſuperior power, to'determili 
and give effective ſentence in the caſe j n 


9 © 


they have, by a law antecedent and pas 


mount. to all poſitive laws of men, reſerved. 
that ultimate determination to themſehe | 


which belongs to all mankind, where there 


lies no appeal on earth, viz. to judge, ue T 


ther they have juſt cauſe to make theiri\appel 


| to heaven. And this judgment they can 


part with, it being out of a man's power ſqito 
ſubmit himſelf to another, as to give him 
| liberty to deſtroy him; God and matze le. 


+ ver allowing a man ſo to abandon himſelfm 


to neglect his on preſervation: and 


% 


he cannot take away his own life, neitheri6@s i 


he give another power to take it. Nor et 


1 


e rulers, in ſuch attempts; emm 
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| neceſſity to have it amended. But this the 


er be amiſs to conſider them here toge- | 


une 
yur 
T1 
ved 
he | 
gere 
the 
b 
mot 
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any one think, this lays a-perpetual' founda- 
tion for diſordegg for this operates not, till 
theinconvenicdity is ſo great that the majo- 
rity feel it, eee of: -and-find 2 


executive power, or wiſe princes never need 
come in the — of: and it is the — 2 
all others, they have moſt need to ane 


| of ul nn the moſt 1 21 


r 
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CHAP. XV. 


y Paternal, Political, and Deſpatical a 


con/idered together. 


Þ 5c 8 Troven I have had occaſion to peak 


af theſe ſeparately before, yet the great mil. 
takes of late about government, having, as 1 
ſuppoſe, ariſen from confounding theſe di- 
ſtinct powers one with another, it may not, 


1470. Firll then, cetericel « or parental pow- 


er is — but that which parents have o- 


ver _—_— children, to govern themfor the chil. 
drens good, till they come to the uſe of rea- 
lon, or a ſtate of knowledge, wherein they 
may be ſuppoſed capable to underſtand that 
rule, whether it be the law of nature, or the 
municipal law of their country, they are to 
govern themſelves by: capable | ſay, to know 


u, a8 well as eng others, who live as free- 


Kk 2 men 


1 help, inſtruction, and preſervation of 


| * N 
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derneſs which God hath planted in the 

of parents towards their children, make i 
evident, that this is not intended to be a E. 
rere arbitrary government, but only for. de 


men under that law. The n e | th 


offspring. But happen it as it will, therg 
as l have proved, no reaſon why it hould be 
thought to extend to life and death, at ay 
time over their children, more than over any 


body elſe; neither can there be any pretence | i 


why this paternal power ſhould keep the child 


when grown to a man, in fubjection to the | t 
will of his parents, any farther than the hay. | 2 
Ing received life and education from his . tl 


1ents, obliges him to reſpect, honour, g 
tude, aſſiſtance, and ſupport all his life to bot 


_ father and mother. And thus, it is true, the | g 
_ paternal is a natural government, but any 1 


all extending itſelf to the ends and juriſde: 
tions of that, which is political. The pow 
er of the father doth not reach at all tote 
property of the child, which is only in. 


_ own difpoſing. 


ELOISE. DE £51 1 10718 1 80 
+474. Secondly, Political power is that pow» | tn 


er, which every man having in the ſtate, 
nature, has given up into the hands of the,: 


ciety, and thercin to the governors whami® | 


ciety hath ſer over itſelf, with this exp 
tacit truſt, that it ſhall be imployed for 
good, and the preſervation of their property: 


X. 
Now this power, which every man has in 
Nate of natute, and which he parts vu 
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the welety, in all ſuch caſes, where the ſoci- 
ery can ſecure him, is to uſe ſuch means, for 
the preſerving of his own property, as he 


thinks good, and nature allows him ; and to 


puniſh the breach of the law of nature in o- 
thers ſo, as (according to the beſt of his rea- 
fon) may moſt conduce to the preſervation of 
himſelf, and the reſt of mankind. So that 
the end and meaſure of this power, when in 
every man's hands in the ſtate of nature, be- 
ing the preſervation of all of his ſociety, that 
is, all mankind in general, it can have no o- 
ther end or meaſure, when in the hands of 
a magiſtrate, but to preſerve the members of 
that ſociety in their lives, liberties, and pol- 
ſeſſions; and ſo cannot be an abſolute, arbi. 
trary power over their lives and fortunes, 
which are as much as poſſible to be preſerv- 
ed; but a power to make laws, and annex 


ſuch penalties to them, as may tend to the 


Preſervation of the whole, by cutting off thoſe 


parts, and thoſe only, which are ſo corrupt, 


"that they threaten the ſound and healthy, 


without which no ſeverity is lawful. And 


, this power has its original only from compact 
and agreement, and the mutual conſent ol 
2 thole who make up the community. ; 


172. Thirdly, Deſpotical power is an ab- 


ſolute, arbitrary power one man has over a- 
, 
nother, to take away his life, whenever he 


| roger This is a power, which neither na- 
ure gives, for it has made no ſuch mee" 


| der is it capable of any, but is the ſtate gli 
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between one man and another; nor comnag 
can convey, for man not having ſuch an ax... | 
bitrary power over it; but it is the effect qu 
ly of forfeiture, which the aggreſſor makes 
of his own life, when he puts himſelf into the 
{tate of war with another. For having quit. | 


ted reaſon, which God hath given to be the. 


rule betwixt man and man, and the common 
bond whereby human kind is united into ona 
fellowſhip and ſociety ; and having renounced 1 
the way of peace which that teaches, and made 
uſe of the force of war, to compaſs his unjul 
ends upon another ; where he has no right, n 
ſo revolting from his own kind to that of beaſts; 
by making force, which is theirs, to be han 


rule of right, he renders himſelf liable to bein | 


deſtroyed by 

of mankind, 
execution of juſtice, as any other wild beaſtyic 
or noxious brute with whom mankind gat 


the injured perſon, and the elk 


have neither ſociety nor ſecurity. and thus:\ n 


captives, taken in a juſt and lawful war, and 
ſuch only, are ſubject to a deſpotical poweryur 
which as it ariſes not from compact, ſo nen 


war continued. For what compact can beg 


made with a man that is not maſter of his aw: i! 
life? What condition can he perform? Anda 


if he be once allowed to be maſter of his a8!" 
life, the deſpotical arbitrary power of his male! 
ter ceaſes. He that is maſter of himſelf, and: " 


his own life, has a right too to the means g 


* 


that will join with him in the poti 


1 | their children during their minority, to ſu 
{ | their want of ability and underſtanding 


1 | muſt be underſtood here, as in other p 
vo mean that property which men have in their 
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ving it; ſo that as ſoon as compact en- 


enters, ſlavery ceaſes, and he ſo far puts his 


abſolute power, and puts an end to the ſtate 
of war, who enters into conditions with his 
captive. ale be Ahh ee 
173- Nature gives the firſt of theſe, viz. 
paternal power to parents for the benefit of 


5 
| ow. 
to manage their property. (By property I 


es, 


perſons as well as goods) voluntary agreement 
gives the ſecond, viz. political power to go-—- 


vernors for the benefit of the ſubject, to ſe- 


ture them in the poſſeſſion and uſe of their 
properties. And forfeiture gives the third de- 
potical power to lords for their own benefit, 
over thoſe who are ſtripped of all property. 
174. He, that ſhall confider the diſtin 


ln | nle and extent, and the different ends of theſe 
| | everal powers will plainly ſee, that paternal 
[power comes as far ſhort of that of the magi- 
| | irate, as deſpotical exceeds it; and that ab- 
|| olute dominion, however placed, is fo far 
|| rom” being one kind of civil ſociety, that it 


i inconſiſtent with it, as flavery is with pro- 


perty.” Paternal power is only where mino- 


i tity makes the child incapable to manage his 


[| Property ; political where men have property _ 
in their own diſpoſal; and deſpotical over 


ach as have no property at all. 


| ; CHAP, 
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of Conqueſt. en 10 


. 155. Troven governments can origin | 
ly have no other riſe than that before mend; | 
oned, nor politics be founded on any 18 
but the conſent of the people; yet ſuch h 
been the diſorders ambition has filled d 
world with, that in the noiſe of war, which 
makes ſo great a part of the hiſtory of max. 
kind, this conſent is little taken notice of: 


| therefore many have miſtaken the force gf ed 
arms, for the conſent of the people ; z, and req | t00 


kon conqueſt as one of the originals of 
_ ernment, as demoliſhin an houſe | is 101 
building a new one in t ie place. Indeedt | * 
often makes way for a new frame 45 7 
monwealth, by deſtroying the former; 
without the conſent f the people, can 
ere a new one. 1087 
176. That the 3 who puts hi 
into the ſtate of war with another, and unyl 
ly invades another man's right, can, by | 
an unjuſt war, never come to have a,nght 


| al 


ver the conquered, will be eaſily agre 
all men, who will not think, that robbers and 
pirates have a right of empire over W 


ever they have force enough to . pe 5 


that men are bound by promiſe, nich n. 
; lawful force extorts from them. * 
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their obedience, but the great ones arereward- 


| too big for the weak hands of juſtice in this 
| world, and have the power in their own poſ- 


welt | Means of ſeeking remedy, there is nothing 
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| robber break into my houſe, and with a dag- 


ger at my throat, make me ſeal deeds to con- 
vey my eſtate to him, would this give him a- 
ny title ? Juſt ſuch a title by his ſword, has 
an unjuſt conqueror, who forces me into ſub- 


- miſſion. The injury and the crime is equal, 
whether committed by the wearer of a crown, 


or ſome petty villain. The title of the offen · 
der, and the number of his followers make 
no difference. in the offence, unleſs it be to 
aggravate it. The only difference is, great 
robbers puniſh little ones, to keep them in 


ed with laurels and triumph; becauſe they are 


ſeſſions, which ſhould puniſh offenders. What 
is my remedy againſt a robber, that ſo broke 


Into my houſe? Appeal to the law for jultice. 
But perhaps juſtice is denied, or I am crip- 
pled and cannot ſtir, robbed and have not the 


means to do it. If God has taken away all 


dut patience. But my ſon, when able, 


may ſeek the relief of the law when 1 am de- 
nied: He or his ſon may renew his appeal, 


till he recover his right. But the conquered, 


ad or their children have no court, no arbitrator 
nle- | on earth to appeal to. Then they may ap- 
«| peal, as Jephtha did to heaven, and repeat 


their appeal, till they recovered the native 


dz] Tight of their anceſtors, which was, to have 
ſuch a legiſlative over them, as the majority 


ſnould 


. ſubjects; that is, any part of 
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ſhould approve, and freely acquieſce in. 
it be objected, this would cauſe endleſs tagy, 
ble; I anſwer, no more than juſtice dm 
where the lies open to all that appeal 10 her 
He that troubles his - neighbour without a 
cauſe, is puniſhed for it — the juſtice of che 
court he appeals to. And he that appeals o 
heaven, mult be ſure he has right on his ſides | 
and a right too that is worth the trouble and 
colt of he appeal, as he will anſwer at a W? 
| bunal, that cannot be deceived, ad at. 
fare to retribute to every ane, .accor 
the miſchiefs he hath created to his fe low 


 waence it is plain, that he that conquets in 
an unjuſt. war can thereby have mo wth 


to the fubjeftion and obedience of the on 
quered. 2 


Ten | the 


177. But ande wdory Gr the | the' 


; right fide, let us conſider a conqueror ina 
lawful war, and fas wht pore os gets, a 
over L 8 al its 4 1 
Fi t is e no power 
conqueſt over thoſe « $9.99 pu with hin: 
They that fought on his ſide cannot fulfer 
the conqueſt, but muſt at leaſt be as m 
| freemen as they were before. Anda 
commonly they ſerve upon terms, ande 
condition to ſhare with their leader, ande- 
joy a part of the ſpoil, and other advantage 
that attend the conquering ſword : or atleaſt 
| have a part of the ſubdued country beſtowed: 


upon them. And the conquering om | 
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— 
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can: ſirs, and forget 
and foldiers that fought at their fide in the 


Ass 
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hope are not to be ſlaves by conqueſt,: and 
| wear their laurels only 


are facri- 
They that 


to ſhew they 
fices to their leader's triumph. 


| found abſolute monarchy upon the title of 


the ſword, make their heroes, who are the 
founders of ſuch 'monarchies, arrant draw 
that they had any officers 


battles they won, or aſſiſted them in the ſub- 
duing, or ſhared in poſſeſſing the countries 
they maſtered. We are told by ſome, that 
the Engliſh monarchy is fqunded on the 
Norman conqueſt, and that Bur princes have 


| thereby a title to abſolute dominion: which 
ik it were true, (as by the hiſtory it appears 


other wiſe) and that William had a right to 


| make war on this iſland ; yet his dominion 


by conqueſt could reach no farther than to 


, the' Saxons and Britons, that were then in- 


Iabitants of this country. The Normans 


her came with him, and helped him to con- 


quer, and all deſcended from Ro are free- 
men and no ſubjects by conqueſt ; let that 
give what Kin | 1 will. And if I, or 
any body elſe ſhall claim freedom, as deriv- 
ell from them, it will be very hard to prove 
le contrary : And it is plain, the law that 
has made no diſtinction between the one and 
che other, intends not there ſhould be any 
dffererice in their freedom or- privileges. 

178. But ſuppoſing, which ſeldom hap- 


pens, that the conquerors and coriquered - 
never incorporate into one people, under the 
45007 R 


ſame 
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fame laws and freedom. Let ae 
what power a lawful conqueror 3 
ſubdued : And that 1 ſay is purely 
He has an abſolute power over the” 
' thoſe, who by am unjuſt wat have fake 

them; but not over tid lives and'fortulieh 
thoſe, who engaged not ini the war, not 
the poſſeſhons even of Oh h ec 
ally engaged in it. 7 oY 
2279 fc LPe 


hat unj Nt ploy qhat is ed againif th 

nors no power to do an unjuſt this 
a to make an unjuſt war, n 

had ſuch a WE in a | 
not to be 
and eder that 4 85 mitted dx . 
war, an) further, s ha F 
no more, than they are to 


ZI 1 


of any violence or ride gas 12 1 


ſhould uſe upon the people themfelV R 
ny. part of their feld Pg &s, b . f 


impowered them no more bo the ons ut 4 


the other. Conquerors, it is true, 
trouble themſelves to make the dift 
mn they will permit the coufuſion Ne 
weep all together ; but yet Gebe e 
right: For the conqueror's po 
lives of the conquered, being — 
they have uſed forge, to d 
injuſtice, be can have that | — on = 


or the people hav ving givea to Their wt 4 F 


1 
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& 4 in a fate of war, have forfeited them; 
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who have concurred in that force, all 
0 rell ar innocent ; - and he has no mare 


9 78 EA the power 2 conqueror gets 
over thoſe he overcomes in a juſt war, is per- 
tical ; he has an abſolute power 
.* ves of thoſe, who by putting them- 


ut be has not thereby a right and title to 


z 1 ons. This I doubt not, Tn 
rſt fight will ſcem a ſtrange doctrine, it 


ite contrary to the practice of the 
molds ere being nothing more familiar i in 
aking of the dominion of countries, than 
lach an one conquered it. As if con- 
why without any more ado, conveyed * 
= of poſſeſſion. But when we conſider, 
at the practice of the ſtrong and powerful, 
o] univerſal ſoever it may be, is ſeldomm 


be tule of right, however it be one part of 


the ſubjection of the conquered, not to argue 
al the conditions, cut out to them by 
conquering ſword. 


12 Though in all war there be uſually 


,@, complication of force and damage, and the 


— — or. ſeldom fails to harm the eltate, 


BER: 
I n 


uſes. force againſt the perſons of 


ole. be RF War 1h ; 1. it is 0 15 


Won Viſlu 15 
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of force only that puts a man into the figs | 


of war. For whether by force he begins the 
injury, or elle having quietly, and by fraud, 
done the injury, he refuſes to make repary 
tion, and by force maintains it, (which is 
the ſame thing as at firſt to have done it 
force) it is the unjuſt uſe of force, that makes 
the war. For he that breaks open my houſe; 
and, violently turns me out of doors; or hay: 
ing peaceably got in, by force keeps me out 
does in effect the ſame thing; ſuppoſing we 


are in ſuch a ſtate that we have no common | t 
ppeal to, and 


judge on earth, whom I may a 
to whom we are both obliged to ſubmit: N 
of ſuch I am now fpeaking. It is the unjuſp 


ule of force then, that puts a man mto;the | 


Nate of war with another, and thereby be 
that is guilty of it, makes a forfeiture 9 


his life. For quitting reaſon, which is e E 


rule given between man and man, and'ufing 


force the way of beaſts, he becomes hablew | 
be deſtroyed by him he uſes force againſt,a# | a 
any ſavage ravenous beaſt, that is danger 


to his being. 1 5 BY | 5003 » Hen 
182. But becauſe the miſcarriages of the' 
father are no faults of the children, and the 


may be rational and peaceable, not withſtand 


ing the brutiſhneſs and injuſtice of the father 
the father, by his miſcarriages and violence 


can forfeit but his own life, but involves not 
his children in his guilt or deſtruction. H 


goods, which nature that willeth the preſers' 
Foes vation 
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| vation of all mankind as much as is poſſible, 
hath made to belong to the children to keep 
them from periſhing, do ſtill continue to be- 
long to his children. For ſuppoſing them 
not to have joined in the war, either through 
infancy, abſence, or choice, they have done 
nothing to forfeit them : nor has the conque- 
ror any right to take them away, by the bare 
title of having ſubdued him, that by force 
attempted his deſtruction; though perhaps 
he may have ſome right to them, to repair 
the damages he has ſuſtained by the war, and 
the defence of his own right; which how far 
it reaches to the poſſeſſions of the conquered, 
we ſhall ſee by and by. So. that he that by 
conqueſt has a right over a man's perſon to 
deſtroy him if he pleaſes, has not thereby a 
right over his eſtate to poſleſs and enjoy it. 
| For it is the brutal force the aggreſſor has 
uſed, that gives his adverſary a right to take 
away his life, and deſtroy him if he pleaſes, 
A noxious creature, but it is damage ſuſ- 
tained that alone gives him title to another 
man's goods: For though I may kill a thief 
that ſets upon me on the highway, yet I may 
i | not (which feems leſs) take away his money 
| and let him go; this would be robbery on 
my ſide. His force, and the ſtate of war he 
put himſelf in, made him forfeit his life, but 
1 | gave me no title to his goods. The right 
then of conqueſt extends only to the lives of 
ers! | thoſe who joined in the war, not to their e- 
Foils) e ſtates, 
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ſtates, but only i in order to make repara 
for the damages received, and the char 
of the war, and that too with referyat 
of the right of the i innocent wife and chi 
ren. 

© Let the conqueror have as much ju 


tice on his fide, as could be ſuppoſed, he "4 8 


no right to ſeize more than the vanquiſhed 


could forfeit ; his life is at the victor's merty | 


and his ſcrvice, and goods he may appropriate 
to make himſelf reparation ; but he cannot 
take the goods of his wife and children; 2 a 
too had a title to the goods he enjo 
their ſhares in the eſtate he po 20d. 
example, I in the ſtate of nature ( ane 
3 monwealths are in the ſtate of nature, 1 
with another) have injured another man, at 
refuſing to give ſatisfa ction, it comes to al 
of war, wherein my defending by force, wi 
T had gotten unjuſtly makes me the agref 
I am conquered : my life, it is true, asf 
feit, is at mercy, but not my wives and! 
drens. They made not the war, nor all 
1 could not forfeit their lives,” 
were not mine to forfeit, My wife h 
ſhare in my eſtate, that neither could Ti 
feit. And my children alfo, being both 
me, had a right to be maintained out 
labour or ſubſtance. Here then is 
the conqueror has a title to reparation of d: 
mages received, and the children have =- 
to their father's eſtate for their fubl 


fel + 
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For as to the wife's ſnare, whether her own 
abdur; or compact gave her a title to it, it is 


Plain, her huſband could not forfeit what 


T 
: 


$ hers. What muſt be done in the caſe ? 


| Lanſwer; the fundamental law of nature be- 


ing, that all, as much as may be, ſhould be 
preſerved, it follows, that if there be not e- 
nough fully to ſatisfy both, viz. for the con- 
queror's loſſes, and childrens maintenance, 
he that hath, and to ſpare, mult remit ſome- 
thing of his full ſatisfaction, and give way 
to the preſſing and preferable title of thoſe, 

;who are in danger to periſh without it. 
107 184. But ſuppoſing the charge and dama- 


Peer. to the utmoſt farthing ; and that the 
| children of the yanquiſhed, ſpoiled of all their 
father's goods, are to be left to ſtarve and 
periſh; yet the ſatisfying of what ſhall, on 


| this ſcore, be due to the conqueror, will 


| farce giye him a title to any country he ſhall 
conquer. For the damages of war can ſcarce 
amount to the value of any conſiderable tract 
,of land, in any part of the world, where all 
the land is poſſeſſed, and none lies waſte, 
And if I have not taken away the conqueror's 
land, which, being vanquiſhed, it is impoſſi- 
ye I ſhould ; ſcarce any other ſpoil I have 
dene him, can amount to the value of mine, 
luppoſing it equally cultivated, and of an ex- 


tl | tent any way coming near, what I had over 


| HE e 9 


13 - duct 


des of the war are to be made up to the con- 
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duct or two, (for it ſeldom reaches four ανfr 
five) is the utmoſt ſpoil, that uſually can 
done. For as to money, and ſuch richeg 
and treaſure taken away, theſe are none | 


nature's goods, they have but a fantaſtial 
Imaginary value: nature has put no ſuch 
upon them: They are of no more account by 
her ſtandard, than the wampompeke of the 


Americans to an European prince, or thefil. | 1 
ver money of Europe would have been fer- | in t 
merly to an American. And five years pro 


duct is not worth the perpetual inheritance ef 


land, where all is pofiefſed, and none remains 


waſte, to be taken up by him, that is difſeiz-! | rig] 
ed: which will be eaſily granted, if one d | ſub) 
but take away the imaginary value of — vert 
the diſproportion being more, than betwen | to! 
five and five hundred. Though, at the fame | +4 
time, half a year's product is more worthy: | the 


than the inheritance, where there being mom 
land, than the inhabitants poſſeſs, and mals 
uſe of, any one has liberty to make uſe of th 
_ waſte : but there conquerors take little care” 


to poſſeſs themſelves of the lands of the . 
quiſhed. No damage therefore, that men i 


= 
* . 
* 


the ſtate of nature (as all princes and govettys 


ments are in reference to one another) fu It x 


from one another, can give a conquaen 
power to diſpoſſeſs the poſterity of the d 
quiſhed, and turn them out of that wh 
tance, which oughtto bethe poſſeſſion of 
and their deſcendants to all generations. : N 
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conqueror indeed will be apt to think him- 


ſelf maſter: and it is the very condition of 


the ſubdued not to be able to diſpute their 
rights, But if that be all, it gives no other 
title than what bare force gives to the ſtrong- 
er over the weaker : and, by this reaſon, he 
that is- ſtrongeſt will have a right to whatever 
he pleaſes to ſeize on. 

185: Over thoſe then that joined with him 


7 in the war, and. over.. thoſe of .the ſubdued 
country that oppoſed him not, and the poſte · 


rity even of thoſe that did, the conqueror, e- 


ven in a juſt war, hath, by his conqueſt no . 


| right of dominion : they are free from any. 


| ſubje&tion to him, and if their former 80. 


vernment be diſſolved, they are at liberty, 
to begin and erect another to themſelves, 
186. The conqueror, it is true, uſually , by. 
the force he has over them, compels them, 
with a ſword at their breaſts, to ſtvop to his 
conditions, and ſubmit to ſuch a gov ernment 
as he pleaſes to afford them; but the enqui- 
N is, what right he has to doſo? If it be 


„aid, they ſubmit by their own conſent, then 


this —_ their own conſent to be neceffary 


tz | togivethe conqueror a title to rule over them. 


lt remains only to be conſidered, whether 


promiſes extorted by force, wirhout right, can 


de thought conſent, and how far they bind. 


Te.which I ſhall ſay, they bind not at all; 


becauſe whatſoever another gets from me by 


bac, L ſtill retain the right « of, and he is o- 


0 | bliged 
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| bliged preſent! to reſtore... He t 

in horſe fel the ught preſently hy 0 
him, and 1 have 29 à rig * to 19 5 
By the ſame reaſon, he that forced I prothite 
from me, ought preſently to weden 15 

quit me of the obligation 51 it; ot Tl maf ye. 


ſume it myſelf, i. e. Suſe "whether" \ 85 pet. | fo | 
form it. For the law of nature lay yas 5 4 


 bligation on me only by the rules 
ſcribes, cannot oblige me by the viola 


her rules: Such is the extorting an) y thing 


on me by force. Nor does it at all alte 


s caſe to ſay, I gave my promiſe, no 1 2 


than it excuſes the force, and paſſes the ij 
When Iput my hand in my pocket, ande 
25 ver my purſe myſelf to a thicf, who dean 
it with a piſtol at my breaſt. 
1387. From all which it . N 
government of a conqueror, impoſed by forge 
on the ſubdued, againſt whom he had, no 
Tight of war, or who joined not in the, 
. * him, where he had right, has, 50 
bligation upon them. 
bY 788. But let us ſuppoſe, that all the 
of that community being all members of 


Wire 


_ fame body politic, may be taken to have gr 


ed in that unjuſt war, wherein they arg ub 


dued, and ſo their lives are at the. mercy of 


the conqueror. 
189. I ſay, this concerns not their cildgn 


| who are in their minority. For ſince a | -- 


ther hath not, in himſelf, a power d 
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life or ſiderty of his child, no act of his can 
r 


poſſibly forfeit it. So that the children, 
whatever may have happened to the fathers, 
| are freemen, and the abſolute power of the 
conqueror reaches no farther than the per- 
ſons of the men that were ſubdued by him, 
and dies with them; and ſhould he govern 
them as ſlaves, ſubjeQed to his abſolute ar- 
bitrary power, he has no ſuch right of do- 


e 


„% 


10 no power over them but by their own con- 
ne | ſent, whatever he may drive them to lay or 
i | do; and he has no lawful authority, whilſt 
» $ force, and not choice, compels them to ſub- 
I 


| 190. Every man is born with a double 
' right; Firſt, A right of freedom to his per- 
ſon, which no other man has a power over, 
but the free diſpoſal of it lies in himſelf. * Se- 
| condly, A right before any other man, to in- 
| herit with his brethren his father's goods. 
© 191. By the firſt of theſe, a man is natu- 
rally free 3 ſubjection to any government, 
though he be born in a place under its juriſ- 
| dition. But if he diſclaim the lawful go- 
ernment of the country he was born in, he 
. uſt alſo quit the right that belonged to him 
by the laws of it, and the poſſeſſions there 
_ deſcending to him from his anceſtors, if it 
vere a government made by their conſent. 
192. By the ſecond, the inhabitants of any 
kountry, who are deſcended, and derive a 
WAL | 1 e 
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tle to their eſtates from thoſe who are ſub. 
dued, and had a government forced upon 


382 


them againſt their free conſents, retain a ri 


tothe poſſeſſion of their anceſtors, though they 1 


conſent not freely to the government, whole 
hard conditions were by force impoſed on the 


poſſeſſors of that country. For the firſt con. | w 


queror never having had a title to the landof 
that country, the people who are the deſcen, 
dants of, or claim under thoſe who were far. 
ced to ſubmit to the yoke of a government by 


conſtraint, have always a right to ſhake it off, th 


and free themſelves from the uſurpation.gr 


tyranny which the ſword hath brought in ap | hab; 


on them, till their rulers put them under ſuch 
a frame of government as they willingly and! 
of choice conſent to. Who doubts but the 
_ Grecian chriſtians, deſcendants of the an» 
_ cient profeſſors of that country, may jullly.. 


caſt off the Turkiſh yoke which they have o 


long groaned under, whenever they haven 
opportunity to do it? For no government can 
have a right to obedience from a people who: 
have not freely conſented to it; which they 
can never be ſuppoſed ta do, till either they 
are put in a full ſtate of liberty, to chuſe the 
government and governors. or at leaſt gil 
they have ſuch ſtanding laws, to which thepi!! 
have by themſelves or their repreſentatives 

given their free conſent, and alio tall She | 
allowed their due property, which is ſo,to; he 
proprietors of what they have, that no hd 


can | 
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can take away any part of it without their 
own conſent, without which, men under any 
government are not in the ſlate of free- 
men, but are direct flayes under the force of 
iz. But granting that the conqueror in a 
juſt war has a right to the eſtates, as well as 
power over the perſons, of the conquered; 
which, it is plain, he hath not : nothing of 
abſolute power will follow from hence, in 
the continuance of the government. Becauſe 
the deſcendants of theſe being all freemen, 
if he graats them eſtates and poſſeſſions to in- 
| habit his country, (without which it would 
be worth nothing) whatſoever he grants 
them, they have, ſo far as it is granted, pro- 
perty in. The nature whereof is, that with- 
out a man's own conſent it cannot be taken 
194. Their perſons are free by a native 
night, and their properties, be they more or 
leſs, are their own, and at their own diſpoſe, 
and not at his; or elle it is no property. 
duppoſe the conqueror gives to one man a 
' | thouſand acres, to him and his heirs for ever; 
to another he lets a thoufand acres for his 
| life, under the rent of 50l. or 5o0l. per ann. 
Has not the one of theſe a right to his thou. 
band acres for ever, and the other, during his 
ite, paying the ſaid rent? And hath not the 
ber! | tenant for live a property ift all that he gets 

oyer and above his rent, by his labour ai d in- 
f 5 duſtry 


re 
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duſtry during the faid term, ſuppoſing be 


double the rent? Can any one: the king 
or conqueror, after bs Jo. pts by tis 
power of conqueror take away all, br part of 
the land from the heirs of one, or from :the 
other during his life, he 
Or can he take away from either, the. good; 
or money they have got upon the ſaid lun 
at his pleaſure ? If he can, then all free ani 
voluntary contracts ceaſe, and are void inithe 


world; there needs nothing to-diffolvethen | 
at any time, but power enougi: and allche | 


grants and promiſes of men in power; ate but 


mockery and colluſion. For can:thingde | 


any thing more ridiculous than to ſay, I gi 


ſureſt and moſt ſolemn way of ' conveyance 


| can be deviſed: and yet it is to be undet-⸗ he 
ſtood, that! have right, if I pleaſe, to tat by 
away from you again to morrow 91! 261 gs | 


195. 1 will not diſpute now whether pin. 


ces are exempt from the laus of their ch 


try; but this I am ſure, they owe ſubjedian 
to the laws of God and nature. « No body 
power, can exempt them from the obligatim 


of that eternal law. Thoſe are ſo greatyadd | ith 
ſo ſtrong, in the caſe of promiſes, that om 1 


promiſes, and oaths, are bonds that hald ile 
Almighty: whatever ſome: flatterers. daa 
princes of the world, who all tdgetherg li 


paying che rent? 


EELSES SIS Cx. 


r 
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nilon of the great God, but as a drepof the 
E or a duſt on the balance, inconliers- 
ble nothing 
0 196. Tbe ſhort of the caſe in com queſt-i is 
this : the conqueror, if he have a ruſt cauſe, 
ba a deſpotical right over the perſons of all, 
| that actually aided, and concurred-in the war 
againſt him, and a right to make up his da- 
mage and colt out of their — ar whey 
ſo he injure not the right of any other. O- 
ver the reſt of the people, if 8 any 
iat conſented not to the war, and over the 
children of the captives themſelves, or the 
poſſeſſions of either, he has no power: and 
id van have, by virtue of conqueſt, no lawful 
tle: himſelf to dominion over them, or de- 
ire it to his poſterity; but is an aggreſſor, if 
be attempts upon their properties, and there- 
puts himſelf in a ſtate of war againſt them, 
and has no beiter a right of principality, he 
nor any of his fuccefſors, - than Hingar, or 
Hubba, the Danes had here i 5 3 3 
Spartacus, he conquered Italy, would 
have had; Hur tag is to have their yoke caſt 
off, as ſoon as God ſhall give hate: under 
their ſubjection, courage and opportunity 
tondo it. Thus, notwithſtanding whatever 
| [title the kings af Aſſyria had over Judah, by 
the ſword God aſſiſted Hezekiah to throw 
off the dominion of that conquering empire. 
un And the Lord was with Hezekiah, and he 


1 * de unt forth, be 
2 28 2 e 
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© he rebelled againſt the king of Afſyri 


and ferved him not, 2 Kings xviii. 7. 


Wbence it is plain, that ſhaking off a power, | 


which force, and not right hath ſet over any 


one, though it hath the name of rebellion, | i 
yet is no offence before God, but is tha | 


which he allows and countenances, thous 
even promiſes and covenants, which obtain- 
ed by force, have intervened. For it is ver 
probable, to any one that reads the ſtory af 
Ahaz and Hezekiah attentively, that the 


ſyrians ſubdued Ahaz, and depoſed him, and | po 


made Hezekiah king in his father's lifetime; 
and that Hezekiah by agreement had done 


| him'homage, and paid Rim tribute z Gef 


time. 77/15 9146u0 


— 
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413 10 Of Uſurpation. a ada al 
198. As conquelt may be called a foreigt 
uſurpation, ſo ufurpation is a kind of dome. 

tic conqueſt, with this difference, that an u 
furper can never have right on his fide, it 
being no uſurpation, but where one is g 

into the poſſeſſion of what another has a right: 
to. This, ſo far as it is uſurpation, is # 
change only of perſons, but not of the forms: 
and rules of the government: For if the 
ſurper extend his power beyond what of right 
belonged to the lawful princes, or governo 


ave 
an ſy 
um, 
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| | it 

| | of the commonwealth, it is tyranny added to 
„ | uſurpation. | 
„18. In all lawful governments, the deſig- 
y | nation of the perſons, who are to bear rule, 
„ | is as natural and neceflary a part as the form 
a | of the government itſelf, and is that which had 
1 its eſtabliſhment originally from the people * 
n+ | the anarchy being much alike, to have no 
ry borm of government at all; or to agree, that 
of | it ſhall be monarchical, but to appoint no 
A. 
nd 
ey 


ray to deſign the perſon that ſhall have the . 
power, and be the monarch. Hence all 


nent eſtabliſhed, have rules alſo of appoint- 
ig \ing thoſe, who are to have any ſhare in the 
{duc [public authority, and ſettled methods of con- 
ni42/]reying the right to them. For the anarchy 
n much alike to have no form of government 
 (;14]tall ; or to agree that it ſhall be monarchi- 
al, but to appoint no way to know or de- 
aul keien the perſon that ſhall have the power, 
96: nd be the monarch. Whoever gets into the 
ſerereiſe of any part of the power, by other 
ys than what the laws of the community 
1 have preſcribed, hath no right to be obeyed, 
get tough the form of the commonwealth beſtill 
right-"i|Prelerved ; ſince he is not the perſon the laws 
is % ſave appointed, and conſequently not the 
orm perſon the people have conſented to. Nor 
de n fuch an uſurper, or any deriving from 
righa im, ever have a title, till the people are 
mon poth at liberty to confent, and have actually 
_- Mm s | - com 


- | ommonwealths, with the form of. govern= 
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ems! to allow, and confirm in him * 
* he * till then * 


— 


——̃— 


Ls 4 


ec * A P. XVIII. 


E Tyranny. 
199. As uſurpation is the e of pov. 


er, which another hath a right to; ſo an | © 


ny is the exerciſe of power beyond night, 9 


which nobody can have a right to. 


bas i in his han 


cis is makin 3 of the power any one | - 
not for the good of thoſe | 5 
who are under it, but for his own private ſe- 1 


parate advantage. When the governo, in 


however intituled, makes not the law, but 
his will, the rule; and his commands and 


actions are not directed to the preſern- 
tion of the properties of his people, but 14 


the ſatisfaction of his own ambition, .re- 


paſſion. 


200. If one can doubt this to be truth, ot | 1; 


venge, W or any other irregular wg 


reakon, becauſe it comes from the obſcu |", 


hand of a ſubje&, I hope the authonty d 


a a king will make it paſs with him. Nuß I 


James the Firſt, in his ſpeech to the parli |: 


ment 1603 tells them thus, I will ever, pe Rc 


fer the weal of the public, and of the wht 


6 commonwealth, in making of good * 


„ 

. — 
* = 
* — — 


>, 


KD 


| c: by 


| In his 
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and conſtitutions, to any particular and pri- 
%yate''ends of mine. Thinking ever the 


wealth and weal of the commonwealth to 


© be my greateſt weal and worldly felicity ; a 


| © point wherein a lawful king doth directly 
| © differ from a tyrant. For I do acknowledge 
that the ſpecial and greateſt point of differ- 


© ence that is between a rightful king, and 


an uſurping tyrant is this, that whereas the 


* 6 


1 ambitious tyrant doth think, his 
Fiagdom and people are only ordained for 


ſatisfaction of his defires and unreaſonable 


© appetites ; the righteous and juſt king doth 
the contrary acknowledge himſelf to be 
*ordained for the procuring of the wealth 

and property of his people. And again, 
his ſpeech to the Parliament 1609, hechath 
'theſe words, The king binds himſelf by a 

double oath, to the obſervation of the fun- 
damental laws of his kingdom. Tacitly, as 
© by being a king, and ſo bound to protect, 
as well the people, as the laws of his king- 
's dom, and expreſsly by his oath at his coro- 
nation; ſo as every juſt king, in a ſettled 
kingdom, is bound to obſerve that paction 
"© made to his people, by his laws in framing 
dis government ' agreeable thereunto, ac- 
i &rdinig to that paction which God made 


wü Noah, after the deluge. Hereafter, 


Need - time and harveſt, and cold and heat, 


| and fummer and winter, and day and night, 


ut hall not ceaſe 


while the earth remainctn. 
3 
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And therefore a king governing in a ſettled 


C kingdom, leaves to be a king, and degene = 


© rates into a tyrant, as ſoon as he leaves of 
to rule according to his laws. And alite | 


5 tle aftet, Therefore all kings that are not 


© tyrants, or perjured, will be glad to bound 
y 4 *. within the limits of their laut. 
1 * And they that per ſuade them to the contra. 


© ry, are vipers — peſts both againſt them 


and the commonwealth.” Thus that'learqs: | righ 


ed king, who well underſtood the notions of | 
things, makes the difference between a king 
and a tyrant to conſiſt only in this, that one 
makes the laws the bounds of his power, and | 
the good of the public, the end of his gavert-; | 
ment; the other _ all you. ay to his) | 
own, wall and ap ws | 
201. It is a take to chink this fault. | 
proper only to monarchies ; other forms o 
2 are liable to it, as well as that. = 
For wherever the power that is put in 21 
hands for the government of the rds 
the preſervation of their properties is applied 
to other ends, and made uſe of to impoveriſa, 


harraſs, or ſubdue them to the arbitrary and | n 


irregular commands of thoſe that have it: 
There it preſently becomes tyranny whether, 
_ thoſe that thus uſe it are one or many. This 
we read of the thirty tyrants at Athens, 


well as one at Syracuſe; and the intolerable; | | 


dominion of the decemviri at Rome was ne. 
thing better. ige b 


102. Where | 


EFTA. 


BER 


202. Wherever law ends, tyra 
i | if the law be tranſgreſſed to another's harm. 


vt | right of another. This is acknowledged in 
11 ſubordinate 


| be: 
deavours to break into my houſe t execute 
a- writ, notwithſtanding that 1 know, he has 
s| | ſach a warrant, and fuch a legal authority,” 
; | as will impower him to arreſt me abroad. 
And why this ſhould not hold in the higheſt 


—— 


2 
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tyranny begins, 


And whoſoever in authority exceeds the pow- 


er given him by the law, and makes 'ufe of 


the force, he has under his command, to 
compaſs upon the ſubject, which the law al. 
lows not, ceaſes in that to be a 1 922 
and acting without authority, ma 


poſed 
as any other man, who by force tivathes the 


magiſtrates. He that hath zutho- 
to ſeize my perſon on the ſtreet, max 
oled as a thief and a robber, if he en- 


as well as in the moſt inferior magiſtrate, 1 


| would gladly be informed. Is it reaſbnable 
| that the (eldeſt brother; becauſe he has the 


greateſt part of his father's eſtate; ſhould 
thereby have a right to take away any of his 


| Younger brother's portions ? Or that 2 rich 


man, who poſſeſſed a whole country, ſhould 
from thence have a right to ſeize, when he 
pleaſed, the cottage and garden of bis poor 
neighbour ? The being rightfully poſſeſſed of 
great' power and riches beyond the greateſt 


part of the ſons of Adam, is fo far 10 0 be- 


ing an excuſe, much leſs a reaſon, for rapine 
- d oppreſſion, which the endamaging _ 
ther 
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ther without authority is, that it is a great 
aggravation of it. For the exceeding the 
bounds of authority, is no more a right in 2 
great, than a petty officer ; no more juſtifiz' 
able in a king than a conſtable: But is 6 
much the worſe in him, in that he has more 
truſt put in him, has already a much greater | 
ſhare than the reſt of his brethren, and is 
| ſuppoſed, from the advantages of his educy 
tion, employment, and counſellors, to be 
more knowing in the meaſure of right and 
= Wn ee 
203. May the commands then of a prince! 
be oppoſed? May he be reliſted as often 1 
any one ſhall find himſelf aggrieved, and but 
imagine he has not right done him? This 
will unbinge and overturn all politics, d 
Inſtead of government and order, leave Hb. 
thing but anarchy and confuſion. © 
204. To this I anſwer ; That force is tb 
be oppoſed to nothing, but to unjuſt and d 
lawful force; whoever makes any oppoſiti 
in any other caſe draws on himſelf a pure 
demnation both from God and man; andfo 
no ſuch danger or confuſion will follow, #s 
/ ĩ 
205. Furſt, As in ſome countries ike pet- 1 
ſon of the prince by the law is ſacred; 4 | 
. fo whatever be commands or does, his 
ſon is. {till free from all queſtion or violenc 
not liable to force or any judicial cenſure 
condemnation. But yet oppoſition 2 | 


. | fon of the chief magiſtrate, thus ſet out of b 
te reach of danger: It being ſafer for the 
. | body, that ſome few private men ſhould be 


de? And a neighbour kingdom has ſhewed 
the world an odd example. In all other ca- 
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| madeto the illegal acts of any inferior officer, 


or other commiſſioned by him; unleſs he 


| will by actually putting himſelf into a ſtate of 


war with his people, diſſolve the government, 
and leave them to that defence, which be- 


„ | longs to every one in the ſtate of nature. For 


of ſuch things who can tell what the end will 


ſes the ſacredneſs of the perſon exempts from 


I all inconvemiences, whereby he is ſecure, 
4 | whilſt the government ſtands, from all vio- 
| lence and harm whatſoever : Than which 
| there cannot be a wiſer conſtitution. For 

the harm he can do in his own perſon not be- 


4 


ing likely to happen often, nor to extend it- 


far; nor being able by his fingle ſtrength. 


do ſubvert the laws, nor oppreſs the body of 
-4, | the people, ſhould any prince have ſo mucn 
| weakneſs, and ill nature as to be willing to 
| doit, the inconveniency of ſome particular 


miſchiefs that may happen ſometimes, when 


a heady prince comes to the throne, are well 


recompenced, by the peace of the public, 
and ſecurity of the government, in the per- 


ſometimes in danger to ſuffer, than that the 


head of the republic ſhould be eafily, and up- 
on flight occaſions expoſed. + 
206. Secondly, But this privilege belong- 


ing 


limitations of the law, which if any one tran ; 


=. authority, that gives the right of acting; and 
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ing. only to the king's perſon, hinders not, 
but they may be queſtioned, oppoſed, and 
reliſted, who uſe unjuſt force, though they: | 
pretend a commiſſion from him, which the 
law authoriſes not. As is plain in the caſe. 
of him, that has the king's writ to arreſt. 2 
man, which is a full commiſſion from the 
| king; and yet he that has it cannot: break o. 
| a man's honſe to do it, nor execute this | 
command of the king upon certain days, nor+ f 
in certain places, though this commiſſion. | 
have no ſuch exception in it, but they are the 


; 


greſs, the king's commiſſion excuſes him not. 
For the king's authority being given him on- 
p by the law, he cannot impower any one tag 
act againſt the law, or juſtify bim, by his 
commiſſion in ſo doing. The commiſſion, o 
command of any magiſtrate, where he has 
no authority, being as void and inſigniſicant 
as that of any private man. The difference 


- magiſtrate has ſome authority ſo far, and to - 
ſuch ends, and the private man has none at 
all. For it is not the commiſſion, but the 


_ againſt the laws there can be no authority. 
But, notwithſtanding ſuch reſiſtance, the“ 
king's perſon and authority are till both ſe- 
cured, and fo no danger to governor or 80: | 
vernment. 8 FM 1 1 169998 e 
207. Thirdly, Suppoſing a government + \ ! 
Fw, Os e 


V 


between the one and the other, being that te 
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| wherein the perſon of the chief magiſtrate is 
not thus ſacred ; yet this doctrine of the law- 
fullneſs of reſiſting all unlawful exerciſes of 
his power, will not upon every ſlight occaſion 
endanger him, or embroil the government. 


For where the injured party may be relieved, 


and his damages repaired by appeal to the 
| law, there can be no pretence for force, which 
is only to be uſed where a man is intercepted 
from appealing to the law. For nothing is 
to be accounted hoſtile force, but where it 
leaves not the remedy of ſuch an appeal. 


And it is ſuch force alone, that puts him that 
| uſes it in a ſtate of war, and makes it lawful 
» | to reſt him. A man with a ſword in his 
hand demands my purſe in the high-way, 


| when perhaps I have not 12d. in my pocket; 


/- | this man 1 may lawfully kill. To another 1 
-: | deliver rool to hold only whilſt 1 alight, 


; | which he refuſes to reſtore me when Il am 


dot up again, but draws his ſword to defend 


the poſſeſſion of it by force, if I endeavour to 
retake it. The miſchief this man does me, is 
a hundred, or poſſibly a thouſand times more 
than the other perhaps intended me, (whom I 


% | killed before he really did me any) and yet I 


might lawfully kill the one, and not ſo much 


5 | a3 hurt the other lawfully. The reaſon where- 
u | ofis plain, becauſe the one uſing force, which 
a | threatened my life, I could not have time 


io appeal to the law to ſecure it: And when 


«* \ 't wes gone, it was too late to appeal, The 
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law could not reſtore life to my dead careaſe: 1. 
the loſs was irreparable ; which to preve, 


the law of nature gave me a right to d 


him, who had put himſelf into a ſtate ofyy | - 


with me, and threatened my deſtruQtion, 
But in the other caſe, my life not 
danger, I may have the benefit of appealin 
to the law, and have reparation for my; 10 


that Ways ' al. | 


208. Fourthly, But if the unlau ful ad. 


done by the magiſt rate, be maintained | 


the power he has got) and the remedy which 
is due by law, be by the ſame power obſtind- 


ed; yet the right of reſiſting, even in ſuch 
manifeſt acts 
oron flight occaſions diſturb the government. 


For if it reach no farther than ſome private | | 


mens caſes, though they have a right to de- 


* 4 
being in 
ITY 
g 
| 


tyranny, will not ſuddenly, | | . 


fend themſelves, and to recover by ſotee, * 


them in a conteſt, wherein they are ſute io 


2 it being as impoſſible for one, ot 
few oppreſſed men to diſturb the govert- | 


ment, where the body of the people do not 


: think themſelves concerned in it, as fora | 
raving mad man, or heady male - content | - 


_ overturn a well ſettled ſtate ; the people he 
ing as little apt to follow the one, /as the's- 


F | 1} ag 39 3111 tl E 
209. But if either theſe illegal ati hae 
extended to the majority of i Perth 


| what by unlawful force is taken from them; | n 
yet the right to do ſo, will not eaſily engage 


uin; wherein they are the 
'becauſe it is ſo eafy to be avoided; it "bein. 
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ir ibe miſchief anc oppreſſion has light only 
bn ſome few, but in fuch caſes, as the prece- 


dent, and conſequences feem to threaten all, 


und they are perſuaded in their conſciences, 
that their laws, and with them their eſtates, 
| {iberties, and lives, are in danger, and per- 


haps their religion too, how they will be hin- 
dered from reſiſting illegal force, ufed again{t 


them, I cannot tell. This is an inconve- 


nience 1 confeſs, that attends all governments 


whatſoever, when the governors have 
- brought it to this paſs, to be generally ſuſ- 


pected of their ber ; the moſt dangerous 
ſtate which they can ee put themſelves 
eſs to be pitied, 


as' impoſſible for a governor, if he really 


means the good of his people, and the pre- 
ſervation of them, and their laws together, 
not to make them ſee and feel it: as it is 


'for the father of a family, not to let 'his 


| *hildren ſee he loves, and takes care of them. 


210. But if all the world ſhall obſerve pre- 


tences of one kind, and actions of another; 


arts uſed to elude the law, and the truſt of 
Prerogative (which is an arbitrary power in 


ſome things left in the prince's hand to do 


Food, not harm to the people) employed, 


| Contrary to the end, for which it was given: 


If the people ſhall find the miniſters and ſu- 


dotdinate magiſtrates choſen ſuitable to ſuch 
* and favoured, or laid by proportiona- 


N n ably, 
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| bly, as they promote, or oppoſe them: if 


they ſee ſeveral experiments made of arhi. 
trary power, and that religion under hand fx. 
voured, (though publicly proclaimed againſt) 
which is readieſt to introduce it; and the d. 


perators in it ſupported, as much as may be; 
and when that cannot be done, yet approv. 


eld ſtill, and liked the better: if a long train 
of actings ſhew the councils all tending that 
way, how can a man any more hinder him. | 


ſelf from being perſuaded in his own mind, 


which way things are going; or for caſting 
adout how to ſave himſelf, than he could from 
believing the captain of the ſhip he was in, 


as carrying him, and the reſt of the comps 


ny to Algiers, when he found him always | 


ſteering that courſe, though croſs winds, 


leaks in his ſhip, and want of men and pro- | 
viſions did often force him to turn his courle 
another way for ſome time, which he ſtead: | 


- 


ly returned to again, as ſoon as the wing, 


weather, and other circumſtances would let 


3 — wh 


him? 


nA r. xIx. 


Oe the Diſſolution of Government." '' | 
211. He that will with any clearneſs ſpeak | 
of the diſſolution of government, ought n 


the firſt place to diſtinguiſh between the di. 


ſolution of the ſociety, and the diſſolution 5 


rr 
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the government. That which makes the 
community, and brings men out of the looſe 
| ſtate of nature, into one politic ſociety, is the 
agreement which 72 one has with the reſt 
| to incorporate, and a 


as one body, and ſo 
be one diſtin commonwealth. The uſual, 
and almoſt only way whereby this union is 


diſſolved, is the inroad of foreign force mak- 
ing a conqueſt upon them. For in that caſe, 


(not being able to maintain and ſupport 
themſelves, as one intire and independent bo- 


| dy) the union belonging to that body which 
| conſiſted therein, muſt neceffarily ceaſe, and 


ſo every one return to the ſtate he was in be- 


| fore, with a liberty to ſhift for himſelf, and 
provide for his own ſafety as he thinks fit in 

ſome other ſociety. Whenever the fociety is 

_ diffolved, it is certain the government of that 


ſociety cannot remain, Thus conquerors 


| ſwords often cut up governments by the 
roots, and mangle ſocieties to pieces, ſepa- 
| rating the ſubdued or ſcattered multitude 
from the protection of, and dependence on 
that ſociety, which ought to have preſerved 

them from violence. The world is too well 


inſtructed in, and too forward to allow of 


| this way of diſſolving of governments to need 
my more to be ſaid of it; and there wants 


not much argument to prove, that where the 
ſociety is diffolved, the government cannot 


remain ; that being as impoſlible, as for the 


frame of an houſe to ſubſiſt, when the mate- 
: 5 SR _ 
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rials of it are ſcattered, and diſſipated by a 
whirlwind ; or jumbled into a confuſed bezp 
dy an earthquake. . 


Firſt, When the legillative is altered. Ci. 
vil ſociety being a ſtate of peace, amongſt 


thoſe who are of it, from whom the ſtate of | 


war is excluded by the umpirage, which they 
have provided in their legiſlative, for the 
_ ending all differences, that may ariſe amongſt 
any of them, it is in their legiſlative, that the 
members of a commonwealth ara united, and 


combined together in to one coherent living [ 
body. This is the ſoul that gives form, life, 
and unity to the commonwealth : from hence 


the ſeveral members have their mutual in- 
uence, ſympathy, and connexion : and there- 


fore when the legiſlative is broken, or diffoly. | ſuc 


cd, diſſolution and death follows. For the 


effence and vnion of the ſociety conſiſting in, | 
having one will, the lepiflative, when once 


eſtabliſhed by the majority, has the declaring 
and 23 it were keeping of that will. The 


conſtitution of the legiſlative is the firſt and. 
fundamental act of ſociety, whereby prov | 


ſion is made for the continuation of their u- 


nion, under the direction of perſons, and | 


. | —_— BE 7 27 
bonds of laws, made by perſons authorize? 


thereunto, by the conſent and appointment 


of the people, without which no one man, or 
number of men, amongit them, can have Al 


thofity 


212. Beſides this overturning from with. | 
out, governments are diſſolved from within, 


tho 


in. | or delegation. 
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| thority of making laws, that ſhall be binding 


to the reſt. When any one or more, ſhall 


take upon them to make laws, whom the 


e have not appointed ſo to do, they 
make laws without authority, which the peo- 
ple are not therefore bound to obey ; by 
which means they come again to be out of 


| ſubjetion, and may conſtitute to themſelves 


a new legiſlative, as they think beſt, being in 
full liberty to reſiſt the force of thoſe, who 
without authority would impoſe any thing 


upon them. Every one is at the diſpoſure of 
| | Ii own, will, when thoſe who had by the 
ig | delegation of the ſociety, the declaring of the 
' | public will, are excluded from it, and others 


uſurp the place, who have no ſuch authority 


213. This being uſually brought about by 


| ſuch in the commonwealth, who miſuſe the 


power they have; it is hard to conſider it a- 


"Mi right, and know at whoſe door to lay it, 


without knowing the form of government in 


> | which it happens. Let us fuppoſe then the 
| legiſlative placed in the concurrence of three 
diſtin perſons. 3 


t. A ſingle hereditary perſon having the 


conſtant, ſupreme, executive power, and 
| with it the power of convoking and diſſolv- 


ing the other two within certain periods of 
n 8 
2. An aſſembly of hereditary 8 wn 
3. An aſſembly of repreſentatives choſen 

Na 3 | pro 
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pro lempore, by the people: 
government ſuppoled, it is evident. 


0 Yb 4: 


214. Firſt, That when fuch a ſingle pen * 


ſon, or prince ſets up his own, arbitrary will 
in place of the laws, which are the will cf the 
ſociety, declared by the legiſlative, then i 
legiſlative is changed. For that bang ie 
fect the legiſlative, whole rules and laws arg 
put in execution, and required to be ubeyed; 
when other laws are ſet up, and other rules 
_ pretended, and inforced, than what the{legis 
Native, conili.uted by the ſociety, have ena 


ed, it is plain that the legiſlative is changed; | 


| Whoever introduces new laws, not being 


 thereunto authorized by the fundamental ay: 
pointment of the ſociety, or ſubverts the dd, 


difowns and overturns tke power by whit 


they were made, and fo ſets up a ww legib | 


_ 215. Secondly, When the prince hinders 
the legiſlative from aſſembling in its due tine, 


or from acting freely purſuant to thole ends, 
for which it was conſtituted, the legiſlative is 


altered. For it is not a certain number of 


men, no, nor their meeting, unleſs they hae 
freedom of debating, and leiſure of perfecting 
what is for the good of the ſociety, wherein 


the legiſlative conſiſts : when theſe are taken 
away or altered, ſo as to deprive the ſocie- 

ty of the due exerciſe of their power, the de 
giſlative is truly altered. For it is not names 
that conſtitute governments, but the uſe a 
405 "IS | 


ſuch a form of | | 
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e of thoſe powers, that were intended 
to accompany them, ſo that he who takes a- 


way the freedom, or hinders the acting of 
the legiſlative in its due ſeaſons, in effect takes 
way the legiſlative, and Puts an end to the 
3 

216. Thirdly, When by che arbitrary 
power of the prince, the elections, or ways 
of election are altered, without the conſent, 


and contrary to the common intereſt of the 


le, there alſo the legiſlative is altered, 
For if others, than thoſe whom the ſociety, 


bath authorized thereunto, do. chuſe, or in 
mother way, than what the ſociety hath pres 


|tibed, thoſe choſen are not the Lines 


appointed by the people, 


217. Fourthly, The delivery allo of the 
people i into the ſubjection of à foreign pow- 


| er, either by the prince or by the legillative, 
| is certainly a change in the legiflative, and ſo 
| 2 diflolution of the government. For the 


end why people entered into ſociety bein g 0 | 
be preſerved one entire, free, independent 


ſociety, to be governed by its own laws; 


this is loſt, whenever they are given up into 
the power of another. 

218. Why in ſuch a conſtitution as this, 
the diſſolution of the government in theſe ca- 


les is to be imputed to the prince, is evident; 


becauſe he haviag the torce, treaſure and of- 
 lices of the ftate to we 17 f and often per- 


n himſelf, or being flattered by _ 
t a* 
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that as ſupreme magiſtrate he is incapable of 
controul ; he alone is in a condition to make 


great advances towards ſuch changes, under 
pretence of lawful authority, and has it in his |; 


hands to terrify or oppreſs oppoſers, as 
factious, ſeditious, or enemies to the po. 
vernment: Whereas no other part 
giſlative, or people, is capable by themſelves 


to attempt any alteration of the legiſlative, 
without open and viſible rebellion, apt e. 


nough to be taken notice of, which when it 


ſuch a form of government, having the poy- 


er of diſſolving the other parts of the legilla- 
tive, and thereby rendering them private 
perſons, they can never in oppoſition to him, 
or without his concurrence alter the legiſlative | 
dy a law, his conſent being neceſſary to give 
any of their decrees that ſanction. But yet | 

| fo far as the other parts of the legiſlative | 
any way contribute to any attempt upon; | 


the government, and do either promote, or 


not, what lies in them, hinder ſuch deſigns, | 
they are guilty, and partake in this, which is | 
certainly the greateſt crime men can be gull | 


ty of one towards another. 


219. There is one way more whereby ſuch 
a government may be diſſolved, and that I, | 
when he who has the ſupreme executive | 
power, neglects and abandons that charge, 

lo that the laws already made can no W 


9 


of the le. | 


prevails, produces effects very little different | 
from foreign conqueſt. Beſides the princein 
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of | be put in execution. This is demonſtratively 
> | to reduce all to anarchy, and ſo effeQtually 
ler | t2 diflolve the government. For laws not be- 
tis ing made by themſelves, but to be by their 
a | execution, the bonds of the ſociety, to keep 
0. | erery part of the body politic in its due place 
le.. | and function, when that totally ceaſes, the. 
es government viſibly ceaſes, and the people 
ſe, | become a confuſed multitude, without order 
& | or connexion. Where there is no longer the. 
.t | adminiſtration of juſtice for the ſecurity of 
MM | mens rights, nor any remaining power within 
n | the community to direct the force, or pro- 
W- | vide for the neceſſities of the public, there 
li certainly is no government left. Where the 
ate. | laws cannot be executed, it is all one as if 
m, | there was no laws, and a government with- 
we | out laws, is, I ſuppoſe, a myſtery in-poli- 
we | tics, unconceivable to human capacity, and 
let inconſiſtent with human ſociety. 2 
we | 220. In theſe and the like caſes, when the 
on | government is diffolved, the people are at li- 
0 | berty to provide for themſelves, by. ereQting. 
ns, | anew legiſlative, differing from the other, by 
11s | the change of perſons, or form, or both, as, 
ul- | they ſhall find it moſt for their ſafety and 
| good. For the ſociety can never, by the fault 
ch of another, loſe the natural and original right 
it has to preſerve itſelf, which can only be. 
We | done by a ſettled legiſlative, and a fair and 
Bey | impartial.execution of the laws made by it. 
er | But the (tate of mankind is not ſo ni 
that 
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that they are not capable of uſing this rem; 
dy, till it look for any. To tell people they 
may provide for themſelves, by erecting 2 
new legiſlative, when by opel 

or being delivered over to a foreign powe 
their old one is gone, is only to tell them, 
they may expect relief, when it is too late, 
and the evil is paſt cure. This is in effect no 
more, than to bid them firſt be ſlaves, and 
then to take care of their liberty; and when 


like freemen. This, if barely ſo is rather 


- mockery than relief; and men can never be 


themſelves, or any part of the community, 


ſecure from tyranny, if there be no means to 


ion, artifice, | . 


their chains are on, tell them they may a@ | 


e eſcape it, till they are perfectly under it: | * 
therefore it is, that they have not onlya | ** 


right to get out of it, but to prevent it. 
221. There is therefore, ſecondly, another | 
way whereby governments are diflolved, and 


that is, when the legiſlative, or the prince, . 


91 


ther of them act contrary to their truſt. 


Firſt, The legiſlative acts againſt the truſt #1 


repoſed in them, when they endeavour to in. 
vade the property of the ſubject, and to make 


maſters, or arbitrary diſpoſers of the lives, f. 
berties, or fortunes of the people. __. 
222. The reaſon why men enter into ſac 

7 is the preſervation of their property; als 
the end why they chuſe and authorize 44. 


 giſlative, is, that there may be laws made, 0 


and rules ſet, as guards and fences to the 


properus 
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ties of all the members of the ſociety, 
to limit the power, and moderate the domi- 
nion of every part and member ofthe ſocie. 


| . For ſince it can never be ſuppoſed to be 


will of the ſociety, that the legiſlative 
ſhould have a power to deſtroy that, which 


- every one deſigns to ſecure, by entering into 
| ſociety, and for which the people fubmitted 


themſelves to legiſlators of their own making 
whenever the legiſlators endeavour to'take 
away, and deſtroy the property of the people, 
or to reduce them to flavery under arbitrary 
power, they put themſelves into a ſtate of 
war with the people, who are thereupon ab- 


| ſolved from any farther obedience, and are 


left to the common refuge, which God hath 
provided for all men, againſt force and vio- 
| lence. Whenſoever therefore the legiſlative 
ſhall. tranſgreſs this fundamental rule of ſo- 
ciety ; and either by ambition, fear, folly or 


| corruption, endeayour to graſp themſclves, 


or put into the kands of any other an abſo- 
lute power over the lives, liberties, and e- 


| liates, of the people; by this breach of truſt 


they. forfeit the power, the people had put 
into their hands, for quite contrary ends, and 


it devolves to the people, who have a right 


to reſume their original liberty, and, by the 
rue of a new legiſlative, (ſuch as 


E. they ſhall think fit) provide for their own 
"8 ſafety and ſecurit „ which is the end for 


Which they are in ſociety. What! have e 
eee here 


= -gages the electors, and preſcribes to 


ry fountain of public ſecurity? For the be. 


PP A+. Woo? 1 2 
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holds trilg alſo concerning the ſupreuit ee. 
cutor, no having a double truſt put 1 wy 
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both to have a part in the legiſlative, Jy | 


the ſupreme execution of the law, acts again 


both, when he goes about to ſet up his dn | e 


arbitrary will, as the law of the ſociety, 
acts alſo contrary to his truſt, when he-dithe 


emplays the force, treaſure, and offices ce 


: 


Tociety, to corrupt the repreſentatives, an 


gain them to his purpoſes ;.or openly pres. | ta 


choice, ſuch, whom he has by ſolicitazio 


threats, promiſes, otherwife won to 103 | £0 


 figns; and employs them to bring in 


Who have promiſed before-hand, wg b f 


vote, and what to enact. Thus to Fern 
candidates and electors, and new model 


ways of election, what is it but to cut «+ N 


government by the roots, and poiſon the ſe. 


ple having reſerved to themlelves the ch 
of their repreſentatives, as the fence to the 
properties, could do it for no other end, but 
that they might always. be freely choſen, ind | 
ſo choſen, freely act and adviſe, as the nieas | 


tity of the commonwealth, and the public | - 


good ſhould, upon examination, and matilr 
debate, be judged to require. This, 
Who give their votes before they hear de 
bate, and have weighed the reaſons 0 
ſides, are not capable of doing. To prep 
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| ſuch an afſembly+as this, and endeavour to 
ſet up the declared abettors of hig own will, 
| for the true repreſentatives of * and 
the law- makers of the ſociety, is certainly as 
great a breach of truſt, and as perfect a de- 
claration of a deſign to ſubvert the govern- 


ment, as is poſſible to be met with. To 


which, if one {hall add rewards and puniſh- 
ments viſibly employed to the ſame 1 and 
all the arts of perverted law made uſe of, to 


take off and deſtroy all, that ſtand in the 


way of ſuch a deſign, and will not comply 
— conſent to betray the liberties of their 
country, it will be paſt doubt what is doing. 
What power they ought to have in the ſo- 


| Fiery, who thus employ it contrary to the 


truſt went along with it in its firlt inſtitu- 
tion, is eaſy to determine; and one cannot 


| but ſee, that he, who has once attempted any 


ſuch thing as this, cannot any longer be 
truſted. = 
223. To this perhaps it will be ſaid, that 
þ © people being ignorant, and always diſcon- 
tented, to lay the foundation of government 
in the unſteady opinion and uncertain hu- 


| | Mour of the people, is to expoſe it to certain 


tuin; and no government will be able long 
io fubſiſt, if the people may ſet up a new le- 
Aten whenever they take offence at the 
old one. To this I anſwer, quite the contra- 

"i People are not ſo eaſily got out of their 

wn lern, as ſome be: apt to ſuggeſt. They 
0 are 


heads, they never carried the people 10 


| * — . _ 9 4&5 a . Bt 
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are hardly to be prevailed with to amend the | a. 
acknowledged faults, in the frame they have 
been ac&lſtomed to. And if there be any | 
original defects, or adventitious ones intro. gg. 
duced by time, or corruption; it is notan nuf 
 exfy thing to get them changed, even whe 
all the world ſees there is an opportunity t n 
it. This flowneſs and averſion in the peage | 
to quit their old conſtitutions, has, in the 
many revolutions which have been ſeen t 
this Lindo, in this and former ages fhll | 1 

kept us to, or, after ſome interval of fruilth. z 
attempts, ſtill brought us back again 10 aur. | x 

old legiſlative of king, lords and commons;. 
and whatever provocations have made. 
crown be taken from ſome of our pri 


as to place it in another line. n 
224. But it will be ſaid, this hypethity, 
lays a ferment for frequent rebellion, % 


which 1 anfwer,  ;. {1.4} 
' Firſt, No more than any other hypothe P 
For when the people are made miſerable, and; 
find themſelves expoſed to the ill uſage glas 
bitrary power, cry up their governors, th; 
much as you will, for ſons of Jupiter, | ci 
them be ſacred and divine, deſcended; G6 | th; 
authorized from heaven; give. t 0 Mi hatt 
for whom or what you pleaſe, the fam H | 


| happen. The people generally ill-treal@h | 
and contrary to right, will be ready 


ny occaſion to eaſe themſelves of a bun: & 
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that firs heavy upon them. They will wiſh, 
and ſeek for the opportunity, hie in the 
change, weakneſs and accidents of 1 
fürs, ſeldom delays long to offer itſelf. 
muſt have lived but a little while in the 
world, who has not ſeen exaniples of this in 
his time; and he muſt have read very little, 
who cannot produce examples of itin all ſorts 
of vernments in the world. I 
225. Secondly, I anſwer, ſuch revolutions | 
happen 1 not upon every little miſmanagement 
in public affairs. Great miſtakes in the ruling, 
| part; many wrong and inconvenient laws, and 
all the tp of human frailty will be born by, 
the'people without mutiuy or murmur. But 
ifa long train of abuſes, prevarications an 
| wfifices, all tending the ſame way, make the | 
viſible to the people, and they. cannot 
{ | but feel, What they lie under, and , whi- 
ther they are going; it is not to be wonder- 
ed, that they ſhould then rouze themlſelyes, 
ad. endeavour to put the rule into ſuc 
| which may ſecure to them the ends 
for-which government Was at firſt U 
2 which, ancient names, and 9 5 
» ciows forms, are ſo far from being better, 
' ho hit, are much worſe, than the ſtate of. 8 
r pure anarchy; the! inconvenien- 7 
bein alt as great and as near, but the 
arther of and more diflicult, _ * 
Ag. Thirdiy, I anſwer, That this doctrine | 
jo Me Ss the people of providing for 
1 Oo 2 their 


31 
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their ſafety a-new, by a new legiſlative, when 


their legiſlators have acted contrary to their 
truſt, by invading their property, is the beſt 


fence againſt rebellion, and the probablet 
means to hinder it. For rebellion being an 
oppoſition, not to perſons, but authority, 
which is founded only in the conſtitutios 
and laws of the government; thoſe whoever | 
they be, who by force break through, and 
by force juſtify their violation of them, are 


truly and properly rebels. For when men 


by entering into ſociety and civil- government, 


have excluded force and introduced laws for 


the preſervation of property, peace, and i-. 
ty among themſelves, thoſe who ſet up force 

again in oppoſition to the laws, do rebellare, | 
that is, bring back again the ſtate-ofwwar, | 
perly rebels: which they who | 


und are pro 


are in power, (by the pretence they hayelo 
authority, the temptation of force they bun 


in their hands, and the flattery of :thok | 
about them) being likelieſt to do; the 
pereſt way to prevent the eyil, is to 


them the danger and injuſtice of it, hon 
under the greateſt temptation to run in iii. 


227. In both the fore - mentioned cas, 


hen either the legiſlative is changed, o 
| legiſlators act contrary: to the end for which 
they were conſtituted-; thoſe: who axe gui 


are guilty of rebellion. For if any op&W 


force takes away the eſtabliſhed flegiflawe | 


of any ſociety, and the laws by them mit 
| | h ( purſuant 


al 
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ple did, and no 


authority: and thus 
| decihons the people 


| as toithat-of their own will) they untie the 
| knot, and expoſe the people anew to the 


I them away 
| Moa.ſtate of war with thoſe,” who made 


| Favation,: rebellantes, rebels: 
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purſuant | to their truſt, he thereby, takes a- 
way the umpirage, which every one had con- 
ſented to, for a peaceable decifion of all 
their controverſies, and a bar to the ſtate. of 


war amongſt them. They, who remove, or 


change the legiſlative, take away this deci- 


ſire power, which no body can have, but by 
tze appointment and conſent of the people; 


ly elle can ſet up, and in- 


and ſo deſtroying the authority, which peo- 
troducing a 5 which the people hath 


not authorized, they actually introduce a 


ſtate of war, which is that of force without 
by removing the legi- 
ative eſtabliſhed by the ſociety (in whoſe 
acquieſced and united, 


ſtate of war. And if thoſe, who by force 


take away the legiſlative, are rebels, the legi- 
llators themſelves, as has been ſhewn; can be 


no leſi eſteemed ſo; when they, who were 


der up for the protection, and preſervation of 


heb people, their liberties and properties, 
Rall by force invade and endeavour to take 
and ſo the putting themſelves 


tem the protectors and guardians of their 
peace, are properly, and with the greateſt ag - 
428. But if they, who ſay it lays a foun- 
dation ſor rebellion, mean that it may occa- 
n 0 0 3 ſion 


. 
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ſion civil wars, or inteſtine broils, to tell the 
people they are abſolved from obedience, 


when illegal attempts are made upon 


liberties or properties, and may oppoſe the 


unlawful violence of thoſe, who were theit 
magiſtrates, when they invade their proper 
ties contrary to the truſt put in them; an 


that therefore this doctrine is not to be al. | 


lowed; being ſo deſtructive to the peace ai 
the world. They may as well ſay upon the 
ſame ground, that honeſt men may not ops 
poſe robbers or pirates, becauſe this may vc 
eafion' diſorder or bloodſhed. If any mi 
chief come in ſuch caſes, it is not to be 
ed upon him who defends his own righ 
on him, that invades his neighbours. ff the 
innocent honeſt man muſt quietly quit alb he 


has for peace ſake, to him, who will lay vis | 
lent hands upon it, I deſire it may be conſe | 


in the world; which conſiſts only in violent | 


and rapine; and which is to be mainttinal | 


2 
: 


* 
et 


only for che benefit of robbers” and upp. 
ſors. Who would not think it an adam 


ble peace betwixt the mighty and the men, 
when the lamb, without reſiſtance, yieldel ; 
bis throat to be torn by the imperious woll? | 
Polyphemus's den gives us a perfect a 


of ſuch a peace, and ſuch a governim, 
wherein Ulyſſes and his companions l 


nothing to do, but quietly to ſuffer themes | 


io be devoured.” And no doubt __ 


ISS TESTER FESEZSEES FrFRESS 
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who was a prudent man, preached up paſlive 
obedience; and extorted them to a quiet ſub- 
miſſion, by repreſenting to them of what con- 
ecernment peace was to mankind; and by 


ſnewing the inconveniences might happen, "i 
they ſhould offer to reſiſt: Dolyphemus, who 


bad now! the power over them. - 


229. The end of government is the good 
. and which is beſt for — 
that the people ſhould be always expoſed to 
the boundleſs will of tyranny, or that the 


| rulers ſhould be ſometimes liable to be op- 
| poſed, when they grow exorbitant in the uſe 


of their power, and employ it for the deſtruc- 


f tion, and not the — oh the proper». 


ties of their people. id no 
230. Nor let any one ay, that miſchief 


enn ariſe from hence, as often as it ſhall 
pleaſe a buſy head, or turbulent ſpirit, to de- 


ſtre the alteration of the government. It is 


| true;-that ſuch men may ſtir, whenever 1 


pleaſe, but it will only be to their own 


mia and perdition. For till the miſchief be 
grown general, and the ill deſigns of the ru- 


lers become viſible, or their attempts ſenſible 


t the greater part, the people, who are 
more diſpoſed to ſuffer, than right themſelves 


dy reſiſtance, are not apt to ſtir, The ex- 
amples of particular injuſtice, or oppreſſion 


of here and there an unfortunate man, moves 


them not. But if they univerſally have a 


len, grounded upon manifeſt W 
: 
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that deſigns are carrying on againſt their liber. rap 
ties, and the general courſe and tendency of 
things cannot but give them ſtrong fuſpician | An 
of the evil intention of their governors, who | the 
is to be blamed for it? Who can help it,. if | anc 
they, who might avoid it, bring themſelvs | 
into this ſuſpicion ? Are the people to he | i 
blamed, if they have the ſenſe of rational 
creatures, and can think of things no other: | 
wiſe, than as they find and feel them? And 
is it not rather their fault, who puts things | 
into ſuch a poſture, that they would not haye | 
them thought to be as they are? I grant, dat 
the pride, ambition, and turbulency of pn. 
vate men have ſometimes cauſed great difor: | 
ders in commonwealths, and factions have 
been fatal to ſtates and kingdoms. Butwhes | 
ther the miſchief hath oftener begun in the 
people's wantonneſs, and a deſire to caſt of 
the lawful authority of their rulers ; or in te 
_ rulers inſolence, and endeavours to get and 
_ exerciſe an arbitrary power over their people; 
whether oppreſſion, or diſobedience gave | 
the firſt riſe to the diſorder, I leave it to im. 
partial hiſtory to determine. 'This I am ſure, | 
whoever, either ruler or ſubject, by force 


goes about to invade the rights of either 
prince or people, and lays the foundation u 
overturning the conſtitution and 1 | 
juſt government, is highly guilty of the great | 

_ eſt crime, 1 think, a man is capable of, be.. 
ing to anſwer for all thoſe miſchiefs of blood, | 


BESEEEPEDSS2E, ©ERY EY TERS 


| hams Wheame thats of 
| greater, both as being ungrateful for the 


| forced, to confels, that it is lawful for the 
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rapine, and deſolation, which the breaking 
to pieces of governments bring on a country. 


And he who does it, is juſtly to be eſteemed 
| the common enemy and peſt: of mankind ; 
| and is to be treated accordingly. 


231. That ſubjects or foreigners 1 


| ing by force on the properties of any people, 
may be reſiſted with force, is agreed on all 
| hands. But that magiſtrates, doing the fame 
| thing, may be reliſted, hath of — been de- 
| nied: As if thoſe who had the greateſt privi- 


leges or advantages by the law, had thereby 
a-power to break bole laws, by which alone 
they were ſet in a better place than their bre- 
tence is thereby the 


greater ſhare they have by the law, and break. 
ing alſo that truſt, which is put into their 


| — by their drethren. 


232. Whoſoever uſes force \ without right, I 


à every one does in ſociety, who does it with- 
out law, puts himſelf in a ſtate of war with 
| thoſe, againſt whom he ſo uſes it, and in that 


late all former ties are cancelled, all other 


naghts ceaſe, and every one has a right to de- 


fend: himſelf, and to reſiſt the aggreſſor. Is 
is fo evident, that Barclay himſelf, that great 
allertor of the power and facredneſs of w_ 


peaple, in ſome caſes, to reſiſt their king; | 


and that too in a chapter, wherein he pretends 
ben ia the ne law ſhuts up the peo- 


ple 
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ple from all manner of rebellion. hereby 


it is evident, even by his own doctrine, that, 


ſince they may in ſome caſes reſiſt, all refit. 
ing of princes is not rebellion. His words 
are theſe. © Quod fiquis dicat, ergone po- 
pulus tyrannicæ crudelitati & furori jugy. = 


lum ſemper præbebit? Ergone multitudo | *© 
© civitates ſuas fame, ferro, & flamma vaſt. | 


6 ri, ſeque, conjuges, & liberos fortunæ ludi. | 


brio & tyranni libidini exponi, inque omm7¹mijjũn 
©« vitz. pericula omneſque miſerias & nivle- | 


_ © ſtias, a rege deduci patient ur? Num ile 


quod omni animantium generi eſt a nate 
tributum, denegari debet, ut ſc. vim vive | 
_ © pellant, feſeq; ab injuria tueantur ? Hite | 
_ © breviter reſpunſum fit, populo univerſo ne- | 


_ © gari defenſionem, quæ juris naturalis eſt, 
6 nom - 


© adverſus regem concedi debere.  Quaptoſy | 


pus etiam reipublicz, cujus ipſe 


51. e. totum populum, vel inſignem a 


_ © ſeu tyrannide divexet ; populo, quidem 
© caſu refiſtendi ac tuendi ſe ab iu poteſ- 


© tas competit, ſed ſuendi ſe tantum, num & | 
di: & reftivad | 
_* d# injuræ illatæ, non recedendi a deb 


nim in principem invaden 


. _ j 
© reverentia propter acceptam inj uriam,oPg! 


_ © fentem denique impetum propulfanditad#4 | 
vim præteritam ulciſendi jus habet, WS | 


caput en | 0 
2 
© ejus.partem immani & intoleranda —4 | 


rum 


4 » 


a 


—½ 


— — 
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rum enim alterum a natura eſt, ut vitam 
ſcilicet corpuſque tueamur. Alterum vero 


contra naturum, ut inferior de ſuperiori 
ſupplicium ſumat. Quod it aque populus 


malum, antequam factum fit, impedire, po- 
t teſt ne fiat, 1d poſtquam factum eſt, in re- 


gem authorem ſceleris vindicare non poteſt: 


paopulus igitur hoc amplius quam privatus 
| * quilpiam habet: quod huic, vel ipſis adver- 
_ © fariis judicibus, excepto Buchanano, nul- 
| *lum 7 in patientia remedium ſupereſt. 
Cam ille ſi intolerabilis tyrannus eſt (modi- 


cum enim ferre omnino debet) reſiſtere 


cum reverentia paſſit, t Aer mo- : 


* nargbom I. 3. c. 8. 


N g In Engliſh 8 1 id F155 


$19 . 


333» © But if any 1 muſt the 


people then always lay themfetves open to 

| © the. cruelty; and rage of tyranny ? mult they 
© ſos:their cities pillaged, and laid in aſhes, 

 * their wives and children expoſed to the 


tyrant's luſt and fury, and themſelves and 


Ss | © lamilies reduced by their king to ruin, and 


dall the miſeries of want and oppreſſion, 


aud yet ſit ſtill? Muſt men alone be debar- 

lea the common privilege of oppoung force 

with force, which nature allows fo freely 

| * allother creatures for their preſervation 
from injury '? Lanſser: ſelt- defence is a2 

| part of — law of nature: nor can it be 

denied the community, even againſt the 


NU 6 king 
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© king himſelf: but to revenge themſelve, 
© upon him, muſt by no means be all 
© them 3 it being not agreeable to that law. 
© Wherefore if the king ſhall ſhew an hatred 
not only to ſome particular perſons, but | 
_ © ſets himſelf againſt the body of the com. ta 


£ monwealth, whereof he is the head, and 


© ſhall, with intolerable ill uſage, cruelly ty. | 


< rannize'over\ the whole, or a conſid 
| © part of the people, in this. caſe the people 


have a right to reſiſt and defend themfelve. | 
from injury: but it muſt be with this cau | 

tion, that they only defend themſelves, hut ne 

do not attack their prince: they may x- | 


pair the damages received, but muſt 


. muſt net | | 
for any. provocation exceed the bounds of | 


* pulſe the preſent attempt, but muſt not 


| « venge palt violences. For it is natural fu | 2 


f ferior ſhould puniſh a ſuperior, bots, 
nature. 'The. miſchief which is 


them, the people may prevent befor ie 
done, but when it is done, they muſt nt 


revenge it on the king, though author 0 


a the villainy. This therefore is the pri , 
of the people in general, above What - 


private perſon hath ; that particular 


bare allowed by our adverſaries. themſehe, | “ 


© (Buchanan only excepted) to have 
© remedy but patience ; but the 
people may with reſpect reſiſt 


— 
— 
A 
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_ 
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© tyranny; for when it is but — wy 
© 6ught to endure it.“ 
234. Thus far that great advocate of- mo- 
narchical power allows of reſiſtance. / 
235. It is true, he has annexed two limi- 

Firſt, He ſays, it muſt de with reverence. 
\ Secondly, It muſt be without retribution, 
or-puniffiment ; and the reaſon he gives is, 


becauſe an inferior cannot puniſh a ſuperior. 


"Firſt, How to reſiſt force without ſtriking 


 apain, or how to ſtrike with reverence, will 
need ſome ſkill to make intelligible. Hethat 
ſhall oppoſe an aſſault only with a ſhield to 
receive the blows, or in 


more reſpectful 
re, without a ſword in his hand, to a- 
te the confidence and force of the aſſailant, 


vill quickly be at an end of his I. 
and will find ſuch a defence ſerve only t 


. | draw on himſelf the worſe uſage. This i Y 


* Fx a way of reſiſting, as Juvenal 
ght it of fighting; abi tu pulſas, ego vapu- 
h tantum. And the ſucceſs + the combat 
will be ner the fame he thete de- | 
leribes it: 


1 4 3 


7 pauperis hec 1 
0g =P ulfatus rogat,,. UW prgnis conciſus, ' adurat, 
N liceat paucis cum dentibus inde reuerti. 


"This will always be the event of ſuch an ima · 
a where men may not ſtrike | 


bin lie therefore” who'thay reſiſt, wk 


Pp 
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be allowed to ſtrike. And, hen let our au- 
thor, or any body elſe join a knock on the 
head, or a cut on the face, with as much ge. 
verence and reſpect as he thinks fit. He that 
can reconcile blows and reverence, may, for 
ought I know, (deſerve for his pains, a eivil, 
e cudgeling wherever he can meet 1 
„ 

Sccondly, As to his ſecond, An infer 
cart puniſh a ſuperior; that is true, gene 
rally ſpeaking, whilſt he is his ſuperior. 


But to reſiſt force with, force, being the ſlate * 


_ of war that levels the parties, cancels all dor- 
mer relation of rexcrence, reſpect, and 


| riqrity: and then the odds that e, 10 


Uk! be, who oppoſes the unjuſt 
as this ſuperiority over him, that he has 
Id Me n he prevails, to puniſh, the offes- | 
der, both for the breach of the peace,,and ,| « 
all the evils that followed upon it. : Barclay 
therefore, in another place, more. ceherently | 
to himſelf, denies it to be lawful to reſiſt 3 
King in any caſe... But he. there aligns, | 
caſes, whereby a king may un- king 
His words . n 80103 * 
'-6 ' Quid ergo, nulline caſus incidere polimt J * 
* quibys populo ſeſe erigere atque in renn 


p 


impotentius dominantem arma casten a 


« invadere j jure ſuo ſuaque authoritate e licaiſ | © 
Nulli certe quamdiu rex manet. Hemer | A 
enim ex. divinis id obſtat, regem | 


cato ; & que poteſtati reſiſtit,! dei 255 


19 
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tion reſiſtit: m alias igitur in cum popu- 
© {6 poteſtas eſt quam fi id committat prop - 
tet quod ipſo jure rex eſſe deſinat. Tunc 
enim ſe ipſe priacipatu exuit atque in pri- 
vatis conſtituit liber: hoc modo populus & 
© ſaperior eſſicitur, reverſo ad eum ſc. jure 
illo quod ante regem inauguratum in inter- 


* regno habuit. At ſunt paucorum generum 
commiſſa ejuſmodi que hunc effectum pari- 


unt. At ego cum plurima animo perlu- 
© firem, duo tantum invent», duos, inquam, 


| ©*cafus quibus rex ipſo facto ex rege non 


© regem fe facit & omni honore & dignitate 


E | *rexaliatque in ſubditos Potef ze dellituit 3 
_ «quorum etiam meminit Winzerus. Harun 
dss eſt, 6 regnum diſperdat, quemgdnts- 


«Jum de nerons fertur, quod is nempe ſena- 


e- | tum populumque romanum, atque adeo ur- 


dem tpſatn ferro flammaque vaſtare, ac no- 


day | *'vas' fibi ſedes quærere decreviſſet. Et de 


Caligula, quod palam denunciarit fe neque 


Nui 


citem neque ptincipem ſenatut amplius fore, 


Inque animo habuerit interempto utriuſque 


vordin eſs electiſſimo quoque Alexandriam- 


com migrare, ac ut populum uno ictu inte 
enmerit, unam ei cervicem optavit. Talia 


eum rex aliquis meditator and molitur ferio, 


amem regnandi curam & animum ilico 


Lalhſieit, ac proinde impetium in ſubditos 


W | "Ufflttit, ut dominus ſervi pro derelicto ha- 
8 pitcdomiflam.“ 18d G44]. } . 79 fins 


59469 Alter caſas, eſt, fi rex in alicujus 
Fp 3: * Cie» 
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© chentelam fe contulit, ac min: quad i 
© berum a majoribus & populo traditum ac+ 
* cepit alien ditioni mancipavit. Nam 
© tune quamvis forte non ea mente ict agit 
populo plane ut incommodate: tamen quia 
quod præcipuum eſt regia dignitatis amiſtt, 

ut ſummus ſcilicet in regnoſecundum deum, 
_ * fit, & ſolo deo inferior, atque populume 


© tiam'totum ignorantem vel invitum, cujus 


libertatum ſartam & tectam conſervare, de. 


* buit, in alterius gentis ditionem & poteſta- 
< tem dedidit; hac velut quadam regni ab 


© alienations effecit, ut nec quod ipſe in agg | 
no imperium habuit retineat, nec in em 
cui collatum voluit, juris quicquam trans- 


« 
C2 
« 
s 
. 
61 
6; 
c 


_ 
© ferat; atque ita eo facto liberum jam x | -$ 
ſuæ poteſtatis populum relinquit, cujus tei #:; 

_ © exempluns unum annales Scotici ſupped- +4 
tant.“ Barclay contra Monarchom. L. 3c. 5} 

a 16. IT: (1 1 7110 27 81 „10 A to | c C 

4315 Which FR Eug 0 thus. bag 1 2 
237. What then, can there no caſe;liap- | t 


8 pen wherein the people may have Tight; 
by their own authority helpthemieires; 


a 


_ * arms, and ſet upon their king, imperially | 


© domineering over them? None at all, hilt 
he remains a king. Honour the kingyabl 


© he that reſiſts the power, reſiſts tlus dbdt- | 


© nance of God; are divine oraclesrikapmaill 


never permit it. The people therefbremm 


© never come by a power over! Kim, unkcſkat 


does 
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0 et pe that makes him ceaſe. to be 
il: Porſthen he diveſts himſelf, of his 
6 945 and dignity, and returns to tber ſtate 
u of a private man, and the people become free 
| and fuperior, the power which they had in 
beche interregnum, before they — hin 
king, devolving to them again. But there 
e are but few miſcarriages which bring the 
2 matter to this ſtate. Aſter conſidering it 
9 well on all ſides; I can find but Klo. Tuo 
© caſes there are, I ſay, whereby à king, ip," 
facto, becomes no King; and lofes all pow. 
| <xrand regal authority over his peopleewhich 
Lure alſo taken notice of by Winzerus. ., 
The firſt is, if he endeavours, to overturn 
1 the government, that is, it he have a purpoſe 
Land deſign to ruin the kingdom and com- 
| *monwealth, as it is recorded. of Nero, that 
ode reſolved to cut off the ſenate; and people 
bof Rome, lay the city waſte with fire and 
| * ſword, and then remove to ſome other place. 
| * And of Cali gula, that he openly declared, 
Itllat he — be no longer a head to the 
= or ſenate, and — he bad it in hi- 
— to out df the worthieſt men of 
Woch ranks, and then to retire, to Alex- 
| $lahdria:- And he wiſhed that the people had 
bwt-one neck, that he might d 
| add ata blow. Such deſigns as theſe, when 
2 harbours i in his ant and {ſo 
mouſly, promotes, he immediately gives ud 
ee r the commewnrl 11 
- P 3 
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© ately under God, ſupreme in his kingdoms | 
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* and conſequently forfeits þ 1 of go. 
_ © verning his ſubjects, as & Maſter does the 
* dominion over his ſlaves whom, he hath 3. 
© bandoned. tn voc 
238. The other caſe is, when a, 
© makes himſelf the dependent of another, 
and ſubjects his LEES which his ance. 
© tors left him, and the people put free int 
© his hands, to the dominion of another. 
For however perhaps it may not be his in- 


< tention to prejudice the people; yet * # 


* he has hereby loſt the principal part of e 
© gal dignity, viz. to be next and, a 


8 " alſo becauſe he betrayed or foread his | 
people, whoſe liberty he ought to have c 
6 Ex eſerved into the power and domin 
_ © of a foreign nation. By this as it were 
© enation of his kingdom, he himſelf. loſe 
the power he had in it before, without traꝶ- 


© ferring any the leaſt right to thoſe on whom | «: 


© he would have beſtowed it; ; and ſo by this 
wk ſets the people free, and leaves themst 


© their own diſpoſal. One example of wann, -| 


C to be found in the Scotch annals.” 200% 
239. In theſe caſes Barclay, the. great 
champion of abſolute monarchy, is ſoresd a 
allow, that a king may be reſiſted, and, ceales, | | 

to be a king. hat is, in ſhort, nat te 
tiply cafes, in whatſoever he has no a 


ty, there he is no king, and may be cet | 
or whereſoer er the authority, cal 


- 


| is; the breach of truſt in not preſerving the 
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king eeaſes too and becomes like other men 


whO Have no äüthority. And theſe two ca- 
ſes le inſtances in, differ little from thoſe a- 
dove mentioned, to be deſtructive to govern- 
ments, only that he has omitted the princi- 
pie from which his doctrine flows ; and that 


form of government agreed on, and in not 


- intending the end of government itſelf, which 
is the public good and preſervation of pro- 


perty. When a king has dethroned himſelf, 


| and put himſelf in a ſtate of war with his 


£ 


people; what ſhall hinder them from profe- 


| citing him who is no king, as they would 


| | ary other man, who has put himſelf ina ſtate 


- | of 'war with them? Barclay, and thoſe of his 


opinion, would do well to tell us. This far- 


_ ther 1 deſire may be taken notice of out. of 


Barclay, that he ſays, The miſchief that is 
* deſigned them, the people may prevent be- 


fore it be done, whereby he allows reſiſt- 


ance when tyranny is but in deſign. - Such 


| *4efighs as tele (ſays he) when, any king 
| ©*harbours'in his thoughts, and ſeriouſly pro- 
| © motes, he immediately gives up all care and 


"thought of the commonwealth ;* ſo that 


ia | according to him the neglect of the public 
; | good is to be taken as an evidence of ſuch, 


defipn, or at leaſt for a ſufficient caule of re: 


+ | fitunce.” And the reaſon of all he gives in 
hefe words, Becauſe he betrayed or forced 
| is people whoſe liberty he ought carefully 
i to 
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„tion, ſigniſies nothing, the fault i 
feiture lying in the loſs of their liberty, whit 
he ought. to have preſerved, and not in iy 

_ diſtinction of the perſons to whoſe dominioh 
they were ſubjected. The people's right iu 
equally invaded, and their liberty loſt; whe 
ther they are made flaves to any of their vw, | 

or a foreign nation: and in this Hes the inju- 
ry, and againſt this only have they the right 
of defence. And there are inſtances to de 
found in all countries, which ſhew, that it; 
not the change of nations in the perſan of 
their governors, but the change of govefn- 
ment that gives the offence.  Bilfon, a'bj 
of our church, and a great ſtickler for Ye | 
power and prerogative of princes, does, ÞÞ | tl 
miſtake not, in his treatiſe of chriſtian as | 
jection, acknowledge, that gow yes mayor 
feit their power and their title to the db 
ence of their ſubjects; and if there needed | 
authority in a cafe where reaſon is ſo'planyt | 
could ſend my reader to Bracton, Forteſess| | th 
and the author of the Mirror, and ot + 
writers that cannot be ſuſpected to be wii | 
rant of our government, or enemies A | dis 
But I thought Hooker alone might be ene | Gi 
to ſatisfy thoſe men, who relying on Ir | W 
their eccleſiaſtical polity, Tre Hot 
fate carried to deny thoſe prine ples pdt! | 
which he builds it. Whether they ehe? 
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5 | in, made the tools of cunninger workmen, to 
Wl pull, ben the Oo Fabric they were beſt 
ook. This I am ſure, their civil policy is fo 
neu, ſo dangerous, and fo deſtructive to 
wy | both rulers and people, that as former ages 
neyer could bear the broaching cf it; ſo it 
may be hoped, thoſe to come, redeemed 
ſtom the impoſitions of thoſe Egyptian under- 
taſkmaſters, will abhor the memory of ſuch 
ſervile flatterers, who whilſt it ſeemed'to ſerve 
their turn, reſolved all government into ab- 
ſolute tyranny, and would have all men born 
to, what their mean ſouls fitted them for, 
240, Here, it is like, the common queſ- 
will be made, Who ſhall be judge, whe- 
| ther the prince or legiſlative act contrary to 
their truſt ? This, perhaps, ill affected and 
| faftious men may ſpread among the people, 
| when the prince 1 makes of his due prero- 
gative. To this I reply; The people ſhall be 
judge; for who ſhall be judge whether his 
| Tuſtee or deputy acts well, and according to 
| the truſt repoſed in him, but he who deputes 
dim, and muſt, by having deputed him, have 
U | ill.a power to diſcard him, when he fails in 
| dis truſt? If this be reaſonable in particular 
bþ | Ges of private men, why ſhould it be other- 
ie in that of the greateſt moment, where 
| the welfare of millions is concerned, and al- 
ſo,where the evil, if not prevented, is great- | 
er, and the redreſs very difficult, dear and 
dangerous? axis 241. Bat 
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appeal then lies no where but to heated 
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241. But farther, this gueſtiong N 
ſhall be judge ?) cannot mean, that there iwny 
judge at all. For where there is no judi 
cature on earth, to decide controverfics | 
mong men, God in heaven is judge. He 
lone, it is true, is judge of the right. But | i 
_ every man is judge for himſelf, as in all oth | i 
_ caſes, ſo in this, whether a man hath put 
himſelf into a ſtate of war with him, and | 
whether he ſhould appeal to the ſupreme 
judge, as Jephtha did. dame | © 
242. If a controverſy ariſe betwixt a prince 84 
and ſome of the people, in a matter, uber 

_ the law is filent, or doubtful, and the thing 
be of great conſequence, 1 ſhould thiak the | 
proper umpire, in ſuch a caſe, ſhould be dd 
body of the people. For in cafes where tt | 
prince hath a truſt repoſed in him, and i 


VET 
1 
diſpenſed from the common ordinary rules J wit 
of the law; there, if any men ſind them | BY 
ſelves aggrieved, and think the prinee ad f 'we 
contrary to, or beyond that traſt, we — 


proper to judge as the body of 9 

who, at fuit, lodged that truſt in Lim) h 
far they meant it ſhould extend? But if the d 
prince, or whoever they be in the adminiſh | for 
tion, decline that way of determination f tern. 


Force between either perſons, who have * 
known ſuperior on earth, or which permit | 
no appeal to a judge on earth, being prof, ton 


a ſtate of war, wherein the appeal lies on! 
ff ets a | 0! 
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d heaven, and in that ſtate the injured par- 
ty muſt jodge for himſelf, when he will think 
i e wake uſe of that appeal, — wo” n : 
ſelf upon ĩst. 
£243. To conclude, The power that wy 
individual gave the ſociety, when he entered 
into it, can never revert to the individuals a- 
gain, as long as the ſociety laſts, but will al- 
| ways remain in the community; becauſe 
| without this, there can be no community, no 
commonwealth, which 1s contrary to the orĩ - 
ginal agreement: fo alſo when the ſociety 
| 4 the legiſlative in any aſſembly of 
men, to coniinue in them and their ſucceſſors, 
| with direction and authority for providing 
| | ſuch ſucceflors, the legiſlative can never re 
| vent to the people whilſt that government 
laſts: becauſe having provided a legillative 
s | with power to continue for ever, they have 
gien up their political power to the _ 
e, and cannot reſume it. But if they | 
ſet limits to the duration of their * ) 
ple | 2nd, made this ſupreme power in any perſon, 
od aſſemubiy, only temporary: or elſe, when 
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thee | dy the miſcarriages of thoſe in authority, it is 
bad! | forfeited; upon the forfeiture, or at the de- 
termination of the time ſet, it reverts to the 


en | ſociety, and the people have a right to act as 
21! | ſupreme, and continue the legiſlative in them: ' 
ay! { yes; or erect a new form, or under the old 
fy" | form place it in new hands, as nA ws + VOL; 
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